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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BATHING CUSTOMS IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
CHINA AND THE HISTORY OF THE FLORIATE CLEAR PALACE 


Epwarp H. SCHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE PRESENT PAPER is an attempt to remedy 
in part the lack of scholarly writing about the 
history of bathing in China, a lack which contrasts 
strikingly with the abundance of material avail- 
able on bathing in Europe, the Near East and 
Japan, not to mention the simpler cultures of the 
world. I shall outline the bathing customs of 
China in the Chou Dynasty, using gleanings from 
the classical literature, and then describe impor- 
tant changes and innovations in subsequent 
periods, down to the Sung Dynasty. In the case 
of public baths, however, the story will be carried 
down to the Ming Dynasty, the first age in which 
this institution truly flourished. Finally, a study 
of the oldest and most fully documented imperial 
bath, the Floriate Clear Palace, is appended. 

A brief recapitulation of balneological highlights 
in Europe, Islam, India, and Japan may first 
serve to refresh the reader’s memory. Bathing in 
fresh or salt water, steam baths and sweat baths, 
whether for spiritual cleansing or physical, are 
and have been common practices among “ primi- 
tive” peoples. Such customs have been amply 
described in anthropological literature. Buildings 
and chambers specially devoted to washing the 
body are known from the centers of ancient 
civilization in Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley. 
Bathing establishments, both public and private 
Were very well developed at Mohenjo Daro, and 
it is likely that their influence was ultimately 
extended all over the ancient world. The typical 
Greek bath was a douche, poured from jug or 
basin, but steam baths were much in vogue during 
the “ great” period from the fifth century B.c., 
possibly under eastern influence. The sweat baths 
of the Spartans were a local specialty. The baths 
of the Romans are famous, and their early develop- 
ment depended on the construction of the great 
aqueducts, leading first to the opening of the 
Piscina Publica in the fourth century 8. c., and 
then to the imposing imperial baths, combining in 
single institutions the sweat bath (tepidarium and 
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caldarium), the cold water douche (frigidarium), 
and the bathing pool (piscina). Roman bathing 
habits spread all over the western civilized world, 
most particularly in Spain and in the Near East, 
where, by way of the Byzantines, they were trans- 
mitted to the Moslems, whose hammdm, essen- 
tially sweat baths with accessories, duplicated the 
splendid public baths of the Empire. Due in con- 
siderable measure to the influence of the Crusades, 
bathing came to enjoy great popularity in late 
medieval Europe: municipal baths, both water 
and sweat, were common from the thirteenth 
century, and men and women were separated in 
them only from the fifteenth century. Contemp- 
orary with the diffusion of the Renaissance, and 
also with the spread of syphilis, bathing passed 
out of favor, and the balneal arts are hardly 
discernible in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Europe, though the custom of drinking curative 
waters enjoyed some popularity. 

Meanwhile in India bathing, particularly for 
ceremonial purposes in connection with the cults 
of rivers and healing waters, continued to be 
prevalent. The attitudes developed there spread 
with Buddhism into Tibet and Turkestan, and 
finally into China and Japan, where they mingled 
with native customs to produce the bathing prac- 
tices of late historical times. 


In Japan, where private and public bathing are 
notoriously emphasized, the influence of Buddhism 
in the Nara and Heian periods was very great. 
Bath houses in Buddhist temples are especially 
connected with the name of the Empress Kémyd, 
who endowed healing baths for beggars and in- 
valids. These early religious baths were probably 
hot water baths, but very soon steam baths became 
popular, at least from the Heian period. The 
latter probably developed under the influence of 
Korean sweat baths, which are in turn related 
to the sweat baths of primitive Siberia, Russia 
and Scandinavia, and perhaps ultimately to those 
of the American Indians. The steam baths (furo *) 
and the hot water baths (yuya) were clearly 
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distinguished until Tokugawa times, when they 
were confounded both in practice and in termin- 
ology, and furo became the inclusive term.* 


THE CHOU DYNASTY 


The mores of bathing in China, which largely 
persisted through all subsequent centuries, appear 
first in the literature of the late Chou period. We 
can only guess about bathing customs before the 
middle of the first millenium s.c. The following 
notes will attempt to describe the customs current 
in this age of our earliest Chinese literature. 

The terminology of washing was already elabor- 
ate in these times. Indeed some of the terms then 
current became virtually obsolete in later centuries, 
without being replaced. Special words were mu ° 
“wash the hair,” yii4 “wash the body,” kuan® 
“wash the hands,” hui “wash the face,” and 


sou ® “rinse the mouth.” * There were also many 


other more general expressions for wetting, cleans- 
ing, washing, purifying and so on. Other techni- 
eal terms related to bathing customs included 
pan» “ rice-water used as hair-wash,” pi‘ “ bath- 
room,” yiii “ bathtub,” 7 * “ water pitcher,” kuan! 
“hand basin, 


” and others. 


‘A selected bibliography. Antiquity and Europe: 
Eduard Biumer, Die Geschichte des Badewesens (Ab- 
handlungen zur Geschichte der Medizin, Breslau, 1903) ; 
H. Gossen, “ Hygiene in Ancient Rome,” Ciba Symposia 
I, 5 (May, 1939), 29-32; Alfred Martin, “On Bathing,” 
Ciba Symposia I, 5 (August, 1939), 134-149; A. G. 
Varron, “Hygiene in the Medieval City,’ Ciba Sym- 
posia I, 7 (October, 1939), 205-214. Islam: Alfred 
Martin, ‘‘ Oriental Baths,” Ciba Symposia I, 5 (August, 
1939), 150-155. India: Jean-Louis Doreau, Les bains 
dans UVInde antique; monuments et textes médicaux 
(Paris, 1936); Edward Burgham, “ Hygiene and Medi- 
cine under Moghul Rule,” Ciba Symposia II, 12 (March, 
1941), 780-786, Japan: Alfred Martin, “The Bath in 
Japan,” Ciba Symposia I, 5 (August, 1939), 156-162; 
Nakagiri Kakutardé,a “ Furo,’> Nippon Fizokushi kéza¢ 
X (Tokyo, 1929); Fujinami Gdichi,t Tézai mokuyoku 
shiwae (Kyoto, 1944). Many other titles might be 
added. The following abbreviations will be used in 
bibliographic references hereafter: HWLC, Han Wei 
Lu-ch‘ao po-san-chia chi; HCTY, Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian; 
PTKM, Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu; SPTK, Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an; 
TPKC, T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi; TPYL, T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan; 
TSCC, Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng. Page references to the 
Dynastic Histories follow the K‘ai-ming Edition. Super- 
script letters refer to the Glossary of Chinese Char- 
acters, 

*The following meanings in Shuo wen do not seem 
to be supported by general usage: mei! ‘ wash the face,’ 
tsao& ‘wash the hands,’ hsih ‘wash the feet.’ 


Chou Dynasty bathtubs were of no special 
shape: some were square and some were round. 
Sometimes objects not originally designed for 
bathing purposes were borrowed to these ends, as, 
for instance, the han,™” originally a ceramic ice- 
bucket. The bathing medium par excellence was 
t’ang° “hot water,” a word applied to natural 
thermae as well. 

Confucius himself sanctioned bathing of groups 
of young men in rivers, particularly in connection 
with the purification ceremonies of springtime,° 
and we are not surprised to read of men bathing 
in ponds,® but it is difficult to say how the fre- 
quency of outdoor bathing in natural waters com- 
pared with that of bathing at home. As for 
domestic practices, we have a fairly complete 
record in the Li chi, which gives the following 
prescriptions for members of upper class families: 
(1) a son living with his parents washes his hands 
and mouth each cockcrow; (2) a woman living 
with her husband’s family does likewise; (3) sons 
and daughters-in-law attend their parents each 
morning with hand-washing materials; (4) all 
children wash hands and mouth at sunup; (5) 
household servants do likewise; (6) children pre- 
pare hot water bath for their parents each fifth 
day, and a hair wash for them every third day; 
(7) children heat water to wash their parents’ 
face or feet at any time when they have become 
dirty.? In any case, the sexes are strictly separated 
in the bathroom.’ This latter attitude remained 
prevalent throughout Chinese history, with the 
exceptions of barbarians, rustics, dissolute persons, 
and luxury-loving lords and kings.® 


3 Shih tzuba (Tzu-shu po-chia edit), 12b has: “ The 
lord is like a tub; the people are like water. When the 
tub is square, the water is square; when the tub is 
round, the water is round.” 

*Chuang tzu, Tse-yang: “The Holy Commonlord had 
three wives, and they bathed in the same ice-bucket.” 

5 Tun yii, Hsien-chin, 25. 

®* As reported in 7’so chuan, Wen 18. 

7 Li chi, Nei-tse. 

8 Thid. 

® Very little information is available about the form 
of Chou bathrooms, The word pi is quite rare. Judging 
from some evidence, the tub was frequently set in any 
convenient place, even outdoors. The term yii-shih, 
later “bathroom” or “bath-house,” means a_ house 
of correction when it occurs in Lieh tzu and Huai-nan 
tzu, as a result of the convergence of the graphs []! 
and [)* in one form of the ancient script. See Tzu 
tung, p. 2324. 
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We know virtually nothing about the bathing 
habits of commoners, but washing his person was 
de rigueur for a gentleman, for whom bodily and 
moral purity were closely interdependent.’° He 
was obliged, if careful in these matters, to wash 
his hands five times each day. He washed his hair 
with a cereal preparation, and his hands in a 
similar concoction. In the bath he wore two coarse 
kerchiefs about his body. He stepped from the 
tub onto a grass mat, and donned a rough robe 
to dry his body.*? Doubtless these ideals were not 
strictly maintained by the knights of that age— 
for instance, naked bathing was certainly not 
unknown.?” 

An ancient custom, often alluded to in later 
literature, was flicking the dust from one’s hat, 
and shaking out one’s garment, before redressing 
after a bath.** It does not seem to have been usual 
to don fresh clothes on such occasions. This may 
account in part for later reports of the contempt 
of some foreigners, such as Koreans, for Chinese 
cleanliness habits. 


Kven more important than bathing the whole 
body in those times was washing the hair. Chou 
literature gives a strong impression that barons 
and warriors alike were almost fanatical in their 
observance of this ritual, Later tradition assigned 
the “invention” of this practice to the Well- 
disposed Commonlord (Mu kung”) of Ch‘in,'* 
despite the existence of contemporary legends 
telling about hair-washing in remote antiquity. 
In several places in the Tso chuan important per- 
sonages are shown refusing to be interrupted while 
engaged in cleaning their hair, or proving their 
rigid devotion to duty by leaving the washing 
incomplete in great emergencies.*® Popular tales 
about the Great Yii and the Commonlord of Chou 
relate how these heroes were compelled to gather 


2° Li chi, Ju-hsing. 

"Ti chi, Yii-tsao. 

See Tso chuan, Hsi 23, for a tale of a man observed 
naked in his bath. 

*Ch‘u tzu, Yii fu; Hsiin tzu, Pu-kou p‘ien. 

** Shih pen,! an anonymous work, possibly of the Han 
Dynasty (TSCC) 1, 24. 

**Kao Ch‘eng™ (eleventh century), Shih-wu chi- 
yiian® (in Hsi-yin-hsiian ts‘ung-shu) 10, 24b cites the 
instance of the hair-washing of the demigod Yii as 
described in Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu and also other old tales. 
The author doubts the assignment to the Lord of Ch‘in 
for this reason. 

*° Ts0 chuan, Hsi 24, Hsi 28. 


up their wet hair three times during a single 
washing in order to attend to affairs of state.’ 
A well-known story tells that when Confucius 
visited Lao-tzu, the latter received him just as 
he had finished washing his hair and was spreading 
it out to dry.1® Ladies could think of no more 
fitting preparation for the reception of an absent 
lover than washing their tresses before his arrival.?® 

The great barons of the kingdom naturally 
washed in somewhat more luxurious circumstances 
than lesser personages. It seems to have been 
customary for a lady to pour water from a pitcher 
into the hand-basin of a noble lord.*? Some barons 
at least had regularly employed attendants, called 
Provosts of the Bath (shang-yii%).** As for the 
king himself, his bathing water was prepared by 
functionaries entitled Palatines (kung-jen').** A 
noble visiting in a foreign state was entitled to 
quarters and an immediate bath before eating,” 
and thereafter facilities for washing his hair each 
three days, and a full bath every five days.** The 
desire to do special honor to a guest might result 
in even greater attention to his person—thus we 
hear of a dignitary received by the Lord of Ch1 
with baths and a triple anointing with aromatics.” 
Or a noble deserving special regard might have 
a red canopy erected over his bathtub.*° 

Bathing was regularly prescribed before cere- 
monies and formalities of all kinds. Both the 
Ii chi and the J li describe many instances where 
a bath is a necessary prelude to a ritual act. Some 
of these are said to have been practised in high 
antiquity, with the implication that they were 
no longer strictly adhered to in late Chou times. 
So it is written that in ancient times, the Son 
of Heaven and the great barons always had an 
officer in charge of sacrificial beasts, who was 
expected to undergo ceremonial purification, in- 
cluding both fasting and bathing, before proceed- 


17 Shih chi 33, 0127a; Lo Mi,o Lu shih,» Hsia-hou-shih 
(ch, 12). 

18 Chuang tzu, T‘ien-tzu-fang. 

1° Shih ching, Kuo feng, Po hsi; and Hsiao ya, Tu- 
jen-shih, Ts‘ai lii. 

2°7T'so chuan, Hsi 23, referring to a prince of Chin 
visiting in Ch‘in. 

21 Han-fei tzu, Nei-ch‘u-shuo. 

22 Chou li, T‘ien-kuan. 

237 li, Pin-li. 

24 Thid. 

25 Kuo yii, Chi yii. 

267 Chou shu, Wang-hui chieh. 
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ing to the court for the selection of the victim.” 
A formal call on a reigning lord was another 
occasion requiring a bath.** There were many 
other such occasions. 

tequirements of cleanliness were abrogated for 
a person in mourning.*® Nonetheless the taboo on 
a son’s washing, out of regard for a deceased 
pareat, was lifted if bathing was necessary to the 
mourner’s health, as when he had an ulceration 
on his body.*° Indeed, according to an uncanoni- 
cal text, Confucius is said to have given his support 
to the doctrine that even a person in mourning 
should bathe before a religious ceremony, on the 
grounds that this was done for ritual purity, not 
for vain appearance’s sake.** 


BATHING SUBSIDIES 


The necessity of washing prior to participation 
in a ritual led in late Chou times to the develop- 
ment of “Townships for Thermae and Hair- 
washes.”* The City of Pingt in the Staite of 
Cheng " was such a place. These were cities desig- 
nated by the Son of Heaven to provide revenue to 
the great lords who participated in important 
religious feasts or were required to attend cere- 
monies in the royal capital. The income derived 
from these subsidiary fiefs was originally intended 
to defray the expenses involved in maintaining 
ritual purity. At first these cities were chiefly in 
the vicinity of Mt. T‘ai and near the capital.*? 

This custom was continued, much expanded, in 
the Han and Three Nations periods. Bathing sub- 
sidies were given to the empress, to daughters of 
the emperor, and to other princesses.** Indeed they 
were allotted to everyone in the “ feudal ” struc- 
ture, male and female, from the Son of Heaven 
down to the least “ enfeoffed liegelord,”’Y as a 


27 Ti chi, Chi-li. 

28 So of Confucius before calling on the Lord of Ch‘i. 
Lun yii, Hsien-wen. 

2° Li chi, T‘an-kung, tells a story which points out 
the worth of one of six sons who refused to bathe out 
of respect for his late father, even though it might cost 
him his inheritance. 

8° Ti chi, Ch‘ii-li. 

31 K‘ung-tzu chia-yii (SPTK) 10, 13b-14a. 

270i chi, Wang-chih; Kung-yang Comm. on Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu, Yin 8; Edouard Chavannes, Les Memoires his- 
toriques de Se-ma Ts‘ien, I (Paris, 1895), 287, n. 1. 

83 Shih chi 58, 0175d; Han shu 12, 0317a; Hou Han 
shu 38, 0715b; Hou Han shu 70a; 0784a; San Kuo chih 
(Wei) 1, 0921a. 


completely private endowment, outside of the 
national fiscal structure.** 


POST-CHOU BATHING MORES 


From the Han period on, the attitudes of the 
Chinese towards washing the body remained by 
and large what they had been in Chou. The 
primary object of bathing was to remove dirt. 
Hence the maxim, “In bathing, we do not need 
a river or sea—we [only] require that it remove 
grime.” ** Jn short, only enough water is neces- 
sary to suit the immediate purpose. Otherwise 
one followed ancient custom. If anything, the old 
traditions became more solidly crystallized. They 
were probably summed up in the book on bathing, 
in three scrolls, written by the Frugal and Cul- 
tured Theocrat (Chien-wen ti”) of the Liang 
Dynasty, now unfortunately lost.*® At the very 
least, a scrupulous gentleman washed his hands 
and face each morning on arising,®*’ and cleaned 
his body more thoroughly every fifth day. This 
latter operation centered around a leisurely wash- 
ing of the hair, regarded, as it had been in Chou, 
as so important as to excuse one from attention to 
business or the reception of guests.*® 

Already in the Han period, the lustral period 
of five days passed from custom into law, and every 
official was entitled to a holiday at this interval 
specifically for “relaxation and hair-washing.” *° 
In T‘ang times, the lustrum was ten days, and an 
official’s salary was called “Subsidy for clothes- 
and hair-washing.”* The first word of this ex- 
pression, wan ¥ “ to wash, esp. one’s clothes,” came 
also to mean “ decade,” that is, a lustral period 
of ten days.*? The privilege was abandoned in the 
late part of the T‘ang period, because of disorder 
and constant alarms, though it is said of Li Te-yii ? 
that he always made it a point to return home and 
wash his hair on the tenth day, no matter how 


84 Shih chi 30, 0119a. 

85 Shih chi 49, 0166d. 

86 Nan shih 8, 2567a. It is possible that this text also 
included Buddhist bathing customs. 

87 So, for instance, the Sung Emperor, Hsiao Wu Ti; 
see Nan shih 2, 2552c. 

88 See instances in Shih chi 103, 0234a, Shih chi 120, 
0263b, Chin shu 65, 1255c, Wu Tai shih 28, 4422a. 

8° History of the institution summarized in Shih-wu 
chi-yiian 1, 36a-b. 

*° Thid. 
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pressing the emergency.‘ However the ten-day 
lustrum was revived in the early part of Sung.*? 


Exceptions to the general rule were common. 
Superstitious persons might not wash their hair 
on “rat-days” and “ hare-days,” supposedly ill- 
omened for this activity; * or devoted attendance 
on a sick friend might make it impossible to bathe 
within the customary time.** However, an indi- 
vidual who was too regularly neglectful could 
acquire the reputation of an eccentric: such a one 
was Liu K‘uan,** the wine-bibber whose name was 
proverbial in the Later Han capital because of 
his indifference to tub and towel.*® Solitary phi- 
losophers and poets were particularly prone to be 
lax in these matters: so Yii Shih-nan *» of Tang 
was so devoted to meditation that he is said not 
to have used the wash-basin once in ten days.*® 
Even the poet Po Chii-i wrote: “Throughout a 
year no wash or bath; Grit and grime fill flesh 
and skin!” and went on to observe the decrepit 
condition of his body, visible for the first time 
in a twelve-month.*7 Another famous personage 
who had a reputation for his neglect of water and 
clean clothes was the Sung minister Wang An-shih. 
A pair of his associates were careful to take him 
bathing once every month or so, and to lay out new 
clothes for him, which he donned on emerging 
from the tub without asking their source.*® 

Personal idiosynerasy might be of the opposite 
kind. Ho T‘ung-chih *¢ washed himself thoroughly 
ten or more times each day, and complained that 
even this was not enough.*® This sort of mania 
was sometimes an attribute of sybaritic living: 
P‘u Tsung-meng *4 had every day a “small face- 
washing,” a “ great face-washing,” a “small foot- 
bathing,” a “ large foot-bathing,” and overall baths 
both great and small. He employed a dozen 
servant-girls to assist him, and at a single bath 
used five tubs of hot water.°° 


The old taboos continued generally in force. 


‘Tang shu 180, 4060a. 

*2 Sung shih 3, 4501b. 

“8 Lun heng, Chi-jih p‘ien (SPTK) 24, 3b. 

** Nan shih 19, 2595d. 

*S Hou Han shu 55, O751b. 

*° Tang shu 102, 3917a. 

‘7 Po-shih chang-ch‘ing chia (SPTK) 10, 12a, Mu-yii.t 

** Yeh Meng-tes (1077-1148), Shih-lin yen-yii t (TSCC) 
10, 98-99. 

“* Nan shih 71, 27104. 

°° Sung shih 328, 5359c. 


One did not expose one’s person to a close relative 
or to a member of the opposite sex. The modesty 
of one Chang Yiian *¢ was so great that he refused 
to bathe with his grandfather in an outdoor pool 
on the grounds that it was indecent to uncover 
the body in broad daylight.** Mixed bathing of 
both sexes was of course regarded as licentious in 
the extreme. In the Han period, Confucius’ stric- 
tures against the music of Cheng were explained 
as provoked by the unwholesome customs of the 
natives of that state, who bathed together in the 
streams, men and women, to the sound of exciting 
music.°? No doubt this was actually a local version 
of the purification ritual performed on river banks 
on the third day of the third month.** Because of 
such *‘ Confucian ” and ‘“ North Chinese ” taboos, 
bathing sometimes had licentious overtones, and 
indeed water-fertility festivals were common 
enough in the South, which was only partly assimi- 
lated to the mores of the Yellow River valley.** 
Mingling of the sexes in the bath has not ordin- 
arily been discussed in serious literature in China, 
except as a disgusting peculiarity of barbarians 
and peasants, but in the vernacular novels of the 
Ming Dynasty, erotic activities, even actual inter- 
course in a bath, are often described.*® 
Fundamental Chinese attitudes towards bathing, 
and especially its moral overtones, can be inferred 
from Chinese descriptions of foreigners and “ bar- 
barians.” From the Han period, when the lands 
south of the Yangtze River first became directly 
known to the Chinese, the familiarity of the 
aborigines with life in, on, and around water was 
often remarked in literature. These were the 
peoples who doted on boating, seafaring, naval 


5 Chou shu 46, 2333d. 

52 Po-hu t‘ung shu-cheng" 3, 9b. 

53 Comm. on Po-hu t‘ung loe, cit. 

5*See for example Eberhard, Lokalkulturen im alten 
China, Pt. IL (Monumenta Serica Monograph No. 3, 
1942), p. 235. 

55> For instance, see R. H. van Gulik, Erotic Colour 
Prints of the Ming Period, with an Essay on Chinese 
Sex Life from the Han to the Ch‘ing Dynasty, B.C. 
206-A. D. 1644 (3 vols., privately printed, Tokyo, 1951), 
esp. Vol. I, 218-9. Also Chin-p‘ing-mei tz‘u-huav (Photo- 
lith of Wan-li edition) 29, 12b. R. G. Irwin, The Evo- 
lution of a Chinese Novel: Shut-hu-chuan (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies X, Cambridge, 1953), p. 78 
tells of a Ming writer who was jailed, charged, among 
other scandalous offenses, with daylight bathing in 
company with a prostitute at a Buddhist temple. 
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warfare, swimming, water festivals, and mixed 
bathing.®® To the northerners, more earth-bound, 
these southern customs seemed strange, and often 
immoral. A report presented to the Han throne 
took pains to point out that in Lo-yiieh *f fathers 
and sons bathed together in the same stream, 
patently a shocking affair.°7 About the same time 
it was alleged that, contrary to respectable doc- 
trine, men and women of Wu-yiieh * bathed in 
the same room.®* The greater importance and 
frequency of bathing in South China, compared 
with the North, has been demonstrated by Eber- 
hard.®® It is probable that these southern habits 
had an important influence on the later Chinese 
culture, especially in the development of public 
baths. 


But the peoples of the southern marches were 
not alone in incurring the adverse judgment of 
the orthodox Chinese. At various times Chinese 
travellers and geographers have noted the bathing 
customs of foreigners, and the things they recorded 
as worthy of special mention illuminate their own 
prejudices. They bathe too often! They bathe 
with women! They brush their teeth! (Implied: 
we do not!). Thus, a Chinese report of the twelfth 
century observes that the “barbarians ”* of the 
Northeast (possibly Koreans?) made no bones 
about men and women bathing together.®° On 
the other hand, in the Sung Dynasty at least, the 
natives of Szechwan were accused of being entirely 
indifferent to cleanliness, hence the proverb: “ The 
men of Shu bathe once at the time of birth, and 
once at the time of death.” ** A Chinese traveller 
of the early nineteenth century observed that 
Tibetan men and women bathed together in rivers 
as part of a purification rite of the sixth and 


5° See for instance Wan Chen’ (third century), Nan- 
chou i-wu chih* (quoted in TPYL 395): “The people 
of Ho-p‘u are practised in the water and excel at 
swimming.” 

57 Han shu 64b, 0520d. Lun heng, Pien-tung p‘ien 
makes the same statement about the natives of “the 
Southern Quarter.” 

58 K‘ung-ts‘ung tzu.’ This book has been attributed 
to a Han writer, but its actual age is unknown. The 
statement is attributed to Confucius himself. 

5° Eberhard, Lokalkulturen, Pt. I (T‘oung Pao Sup- 
plement to Vol. 37, 1942), p. 301-2. 

°° Po k‘ung lu t‘ieh2 (Ming edition of the twelfth 
century enlargement of Po Chii-i’s encyclopaedia) 68, 4a. 

** Chou Mi,aa Kuei-hsien tsa-shihab (in Chin-tai pi- 
shu,s¢ suppl. vol. A), 14a. 


seventh months.®? A medieval account of Korea 
states that the natives of that country have a 
tradition of cleanliness, and consider the Chinese 
dirty ; they always bathe on rising, take two baths 
daily during the summer, and men and women 
bathe naked together in the streams.®* A very 
early Chinese description of Japan tells that 
after a funeral ceremony there, the whole family 
bathes together to cleanse themselves of spiritual 
impurities.** The medieval Chams were accustomed 
to washing themselves twice daily, and anointing 
themselves with musk.®* The ancient Cambodians 
washed themselves every morning, and moreover 
brushed their teeth with a stick.*® Chou Ta-kuan’s 
description of Cambodia at the end of the thir- 
teenth century states that although the natives 
did not have bathrooms and tubs like the Chinese, 
still they are accustomed to bathe many times 
each day and night: a family or several families 
jointly share a pool, which they all visit together. 
Moreover the women there are fond of bathing 
shamelessly in a river outside of town, and the 
local Chinese merchants form parties to go and 
watch them.*? These and other tales of the 
benighted barbarians suggest that the medieval 
Chinese, particularly those of the Yellow River 
valley, took washing less seriously than most of 
their neighbors, and were also more prudish about 
it. A special kind of story about bathing in a 
foreign land is the well-known Chinese tradition 
of the mysterious Country of Women, whose long- 
haired and white-bodied inhabitants bathe in a 
Yellow Pool, and so become pregnant.*® 


BATHING EQUIPMENT 


After the Han dynasty there are frequent 
literary allusions to bathrooms. These seem in 
most cases to have been detached from the resi- 


®*2Yao Ying 24 (17851853), K‘ang-yu chi-hsing 2 (in 
Chung-fu-t‘ang ch‘iian-chiat) 7, 19a. 

°* Hsii Ching 2 (1093-1155), Kao-li t‘u-ching ah (pub- 
lished by Ch‘ao-hsien ku-shu k‘an-hsing-hui,4i 1911), 
p. 492. 

®4 Chin shu 97, 1336b. 

°5 T'ang shu 222b, 4159a. 

°° Pei shih 95, 3037¢, for Chinrap.ai 

*? Chou Ta-kuan,a* Chen-la feng-t‘u chil (in Shuo fu) 
23a-b. 

°8 Shan-hai ching (SPTK) b, 41b, and Nan shih 79, 
2732d. This tale has been much discussed. See Eber- 
hard, Lokalkulturen II, 229, for other tales of concep- 
tion during a bath. 
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dence proper, though it appears that some were 
attached to the kitchen or privy. After Chou they 
are rarely called pi‘, most frequently yii-shih.™ 
Within them were the bathing utensils, which 
might consist of a ewer, basin and towel, for 
washing hands and face, a tub and small bench 
for bathing, or all of these things.®® An early fifth 
century source tells of a Buddhist nun who, while 
visiting a private home, bathed in a detached 
structure. The host watched her through a cranny, 
from which it may be reasonably deduced that 
(1) private bathrooms were sometimes available, 
(2) nuns took baths, and (3) they bathed naked.”° 
The term “cleanliness room” (ching shih **) 
appears occasionally: so an eighth century tale 
tells of a tub in such a place where a bridegroom 
bathed before his wedding.” 

A poem of Po Chii-i mentions in parallel verses 
a “warm room ” (wen-shih *!) and a “bath hall” 
(yii-t‘ang*™).7* The latter expression seems 
usually to have been applied to rather commodious 
buildings, and after T‘ang at least, commonly to 
public bathing establishments. The former term 
did not, as might be expected, refer to a sweat 
bath of the kind popular in Eastern Europe, 
Northern Asia and Japan. Its meaning will be 
explained presently. In some cases bath-houses 
were supplied with windows: a ghost story of the 
tenth century tells of one so equipped.”* It is 
unlikely that such elegant constructions were com- 
mon. They continued to be accessories of aristo- 
cratic homes long after commercial public baths 
became common.** Bath-rooms were also some- 
times part of compounds which served groups 
larger than the family unit, such as the bath- 
houses attached to Buddhist temples.”* An eleventh 


°° See Hsii Sou-shen chi,a™ usually attributed to T‘ao 
Ch‘ien of the Chin Dynasty, for a tale of a bathroom 
of the early third century. Inside it was a “ hair- 
washing basin.” The servants made a hole in the wall 
to watch the bather. This suggests, but does not prove, 
that it was a separate construction. 

7° Liu I-ch‘ing 29 (403-444), Yu-ming lu 2 (in TPYL 
395). 

™ Yii Tia (fl. 740), Wen-ch%i lu 24 (in TPKC 382, 3a). 

72 Po-shih ch‘ang-ch‘ing chi 56, 15a: “ Ho ch‘un shen 
erh-shih shou.” ar 

8 Hsii Hsiian,as Chi-shen lu at (in TPKC 353, 5a). 

**For instance the private bath-house described in 
T‘ao Tsung-i,au Cho-keng luav (TSCC) 29, 443, of the 
fourteenth century. 

> See E. O. Reischauer, Ennin’s Diary; the Record of 
a Pilgrimage to China in Search of the Law (New York, 


century text refers to such communal baths, under 
the old name pi, not only at a Buddhist monastery, 
but also attached to a municipal office-building,”® 
presumably for the use of persons regularly 
employed in these institutions. 

After the Chou period the word yii! “ bathtub ” 
disappeared from normal use, and other expres- 
sions took its place, usually prefixed by the word 
yi4 “bathing.” These words suggest that a 
variety of tubs and basins had been converted to 
bathing purposes, or that new sizes and shapes 
were analogous with other vessels. The most com- 
mon term is yii-hu.*" In ordinary usage a hu was 
a large grain-measure.™? It is likely that these 
were ordinarily made of wood, like the bathtubs of 
Chou, but a wealthy person might own tubs of 
metal or porcelain.*® 

A bench for the convenience of the bather 
appears to have a common accessory after Han 
times. An early dialect word shao,®° for this 
artifact, has only dictionary status.7° The usual 
expression was yii-ch‘uang,*P ‘bath couch’ as in 
the poem of Po-Chii-i which tells of his bath in a 
natural pool on a hot night: 


A level stone makes a bath couch, 
A hollowed stone makes a bath tub.®® 


For the daily washing of hands and face, a 
jug and basin were used, normally of metal. So 
T‘ao Hung-ching gave a friend a brass jug 4 and 
a hand-towel,*t while wealthier families might 
own more expensive articles, like the golden wash- 
pan * of a royal dynasty.** 

Other accessories included towels, kerchiefs, and 
mats, and sometimes even a screen to shield a 
delicate lady from the gaze of the inquisitive.** 

From the fifth century we have an anecdote, 


1955) for a “ Bath-house Cloister” at a ninth century 
monastery. 

7@Tseng Kung aw (1019-1083), Tou-shuai chiax and 
Fan-ch‘ang-hsien hsing-tsao chi,y in Nan-feng hsien- 
sheng lei-kao 2 (SPTK) 18, 2b and 17, 5b. 

77 Textual examples too numerous to cite. 

78 Gulik, op. cit., has a print of a round porcelain 
bathtub. 

7° Chang I,bb Kuang yabe (TSCC) 8, 101. 

8° Po-shih ch‘ang-ch‘ing chi 52, 23a-b. 

®'T‘ao Hung-ching,o¢ “Shou Lu Ching-yu shih-lai 
wen ” be jn J‘ao Yin-chii chibt (HWLC), 41a. 

82 Vii Shih-nan, Pei-t‘ang shu-ch‘ao be 135, 5a. 

®§Han Wo>bh (844-923), “Yung yii”>i in Yii-shan 
ch‘iao-jen hsiang-lien chibi (SPTK), 7b. 
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purporting to tell of the Chin Dynasty, in which 
the expression “washing legumes” (tsao-tou ®*) 
occurs. This preparation served as a soap until 
recent times. The story tells of one Wang Tun * 
who, returning from the privy in a noble home, 
was presented with a gold basin and a glass cup 
containing the soap. Evidently this cleansing aid 
was not widely known at this time, since the man 
mistook the purpose of the bowl of water, and 
drank it, much to the amusement of the servant 
girls.** It is very likely that this substance was 
at hand only in the houses of the rich. In fact 
its use seems to have been thought rather sybaritic 
even in much later times. A Tang story about 
a certain Lu Ch‘ang ® is virtually identical with 
the one just mentioned. The maidservant brought 
him a pitcher of water, and the pea-soap in a 
silver casket.2¥ When he had drunk in error, and 
the true purpose of these things had been explained 
to him, he is said to have remarked that the 
customs of the nobility were remarkably onerous.** 
The “ washing legumes ” were, in T‘ang times, a 
special product of the Pin®” region, in what is 
now Shensi.*® The essential ingredient of the 
preparation was ground-up peas (pi-tou ** or wan- 
tou*’), mixed with herbs. The complete recipe 
may be found in the Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu.*? Used 
primarily for cleaning the hands and face, the 
substance had a certain cosmetic value, but was 
not regarded as a medicine. A physician remarked 
to Wang An-shih, who was concerned about his 
dusky complexion, that the minister should try 
using the peas, because, “. . . that is dirt, not 
disease!” ®* We have already observed the great 
Wang’s fame for his permanent grimy crust. 
Cosmetic concoctions were not always used in 
conjunction with water. Some might even inhibit 
its use. For instance, girls of good family in 
northeast China (Yen*) were accustomed to 
anoint their faces in winter with a substance con- 
taining the herb kua-lou,>* probably Tricosanthes 


§* Liu I-ch’ing, Shih-shuo hsin-yii »* (SPTK) ec, b. 44a. 

8° Tuan Ch‘eng-shih,>! Yu-yang  tsa-tsu>™ suppl. 
(SPTK) 4, 6b. This soap seems normally to have 
been kept in a typical lady’s cosmetic box (lien >") made 
of precious metal. See Pei-t‘ang shu-ch‘ao 135, 8b for 
such as casket made of silver, originally used by an 
imperial family. 

8° T‘ang shu 37, 3720a. 

87 Chapter 24. 

88 Shen Kua »o (1030-1094), Meng-ch‘i pi-t‘an »» (TSCC) 
9, 63. 


multiloba. This was said to protect their skins 
from the winter wind, and leave them shining 
white when washed off in the spring.’® But the 
whole subject of Chinese cosmetics deserves a 
special monograph. 


BALNEOTHERAPY 


The Chinese have used many varieties of herbs 
and ointments as materials for cleansing the body 
and hair, frequently with a therapeutic purpose 
in mind. An ancient example may be found in 
the Shan-hai ching.°° Such preparations were 
thought to improve the complexion, and even to 
prevent wrinkles from developing,” if not actually 
to cure skin diseases. But water itself served to 
maintain good health, quite aside from its cleans- 
ing value. Above all, water was an agent employed 
to maintain correct body temperature at different 
seasons. So Kuan-tzu has, “If we do not wash 
on winter days, it is not that we are miserly about 
water. If we do not warm ourselves on summer 
days, it is not because we are miserly about fire. 
It is because these are not fitting for the body.” % 
In short, cold water was primarily a cooling agent, 
while hot water was a warming agent, appropriate 
to summer and winter respectively. So it was 
natural that a man should reproach his friend 
for washing his hair out of doors on a winter day, 
as perilous to his health. 

The maintenance of thermal equilibrium was 
the motivation for the construction of “warm 
rooms ” and “cold rooms.” The more elegant 
of these establishments were sometimes called 
“palaces ” and “ basilicas.” The Wei-yang Palace 
of the early Han operators had a “ Basilica of 
the Warm Room” (wen-shih tien»), where the 
theocrat stayed in winter, and a “ Clear and Cold 
Basilica” (ch‘ing-liang tien **), cooled by ice in 
crystal vats, where he reclined in summer.** Such 


8° Chuang Chi-yii,oa Chi-lei pien rt (in Lin-lang pi-shih 
ts‘ung-shu »s) a, 18b. 

A plant called huang-kuan,*t found at Bamboo 
Mountain, and use to cure ulcers by putting in bath- 
water. See Shan-hai ching (SPTK) a, 13b. 

®1 As the face-wash called ‘Converted Jade Oint- 
ment,” bu mentioned in Hsia-wei tuan-tieh bv (Shuo fu), 
lb. This is an anonymous work of unknown date. See 
also the tenth century Yiin-hsien tsa-chibw 3, 4b. 

*2 Kuan tzu, quoted in TPYL 395. 

*8 Ch‘en Chi-ju,>* P*i-han pu by (TSCC), 7. 

4 San-fu huang-t‘uz (in Ching-hsiin-t‘ang  ts‘ung- 
shuca) 3, la-b, and 2a. The Warm Room Basilica was 
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were built by aristocratic or kingly families as 
air-conditioning arrangements intended to com- 
pensate for the rigors of the continental climate.*° 
Although baths were sometimes taken in these 
buildings, this was not their primary function. 

A curious use of water for healing purposes is 
mentioned in the Shih chi. The tradition was 
current in early Han that a physician of ancient 
times employed surgical techniques, when internal 
medicine was the usual practice. He is said to 
have been able to cut open the belly of a patient, 
and wash the vital organs directly.*® 

In historical medicinal usage, however, hot 
water applied externally was of the first impor- 
tance, with or without added drugs. The early 
twelfth century pharmacologist, K‘ou Tsung- 
shih,>¢ prescribed hot foot-baths for rheumatism, 
and sitzbaths for bellyaches and chronic “ cold- 
ness” of the limbs.°? Moreover, since antiquity, 
natural hot springs were thought to have mar- 
velous healing powers, and these were widely 
resorted to for diseases of the skin and other 
chronic maladies. Their importance in China 
makes them deserving of separate treatment here. 


HOT SPRINGS 


It is curious that the literature of the Chou 
Dynasty does not seem to mention bathing in hot 
springs (t‘ang-ch‘iian »*). The most famous of the 
natural thermae, the so-called “Warm Springs ” 
(wen-ch‘iian »') near Ch‘ang-an, is reputed to have 
Yeen the first in China used for bathing.®* This 
primordial event followed an affair between the 
founder of the Ch‘in Dynasty and the nymph of 
the spring in the third century B.c. It seems 
likely, however, that hot springs in South China 
were used for bathing and curative purposes before 


built prior to 171 B.c. See Shih chi 22, 0094d and 
Han shu 75, 0548e. 

*5 See also Chin shu 130, 1406c for the Warm Palace 
and Cold Basilica of Ho-lien Po-po;°¢> and Lu Hui,ce 
Yeh-chung chicd (in Jung-chai ts‘ung-shuce) 1, 4b-5a 
for Shih Hu’s Cold Basilica with its attached ice-pits. 
The Grand Ancestor of T‘ang had a “ Basilica of Flying 
Frost,” into which cold water was led to form a pool 
which kept the temperature within the building at a 
low level during the summer; Chien-k‘ang shih-luct (in 
Shuo fu), 2a. Other such establishment are recorded 
in Chinese history. 

°° Shih chi 105, 0236a. 

*? Quoted in PTKM 5. 

°8 Shih-wu chi-yiian 7, 11b. 


this region was incorporated into the Chinese state, 
and so before the reports of literary observers. 

The most beneficial kind of hot mineral spring 
was the sulphur spring. The healing properties 
of sulphur have been alluded to as early as the 
Han period. The mineral was then thought to be 
useful in treating “erosion” of the the female 
genitals, for carbuncles and piles, for “ bad blood,” 
for “‘ toughening ” the sinews and bones, and for 
curing baldness.*® An eighth century work de- 
scribes the value of sulphur waters for various 
kinds of ulcers, and explains the heat of such 
springs as derived from the innate calorific proper- 
ties of the dissolved sulphur.’°° The same authority 
prescribes bathing in hot springs for arthritic 
afflictions, skin diseases and falling hair. A twelfth 
century writer claims that of the many kinds of 
hot springs the hottest are those containing sul- 
phur. Some however, like the healing springs at 
Pao-ch‘an ** Mountain in Li,” contain cinnabar 
(chu-sha t‘ang »'). This latter place had a bathing 
pool said to have been graced by the visit of two 
beautiful and holy women, who left an abiding 
fragrance there *°*'—goddesses and fairies are 
frequently associated with these natural thermae. 
Another mercurial hot spring is said to have been 
tinted red from the native vermilion.**? Still 
another variety of mineral spring contained arsenic 
—such was the famous Warm Spring of Ch‘ang- 
an.‘°* Sulphur is omnipresent, however, since 
mercury and arsenic appear usually in the form 
of sulphides at fumaroles and springs. Other types, 
such as alum and salt springs, were less frequently 
observed by the Chinese.*%* 

It would be fruitless, and probably impossible, 
to attempt to enumerate all of the hot springs 
of China. Here only a few noteworthy examples 
will be mentioned. The Shwui-ching chu is the 


°° Shen-nung pen-ts‘ao ching, quoted in PTKM 11. 

100 Ch‘en Tsang-ch‘i,¢ quoted in PTKM 5. 

101 Chang Pang-chi,*h Mo-chuang man-luci (TSCC) 10, 
Liz. 

2 Hu Tzu, Yii-yin ts‘ung-hua,k a twelfth century 
book, quoted in PTKM 5. This cinnabar spring was 
at Yellow Mountain, at Hsin-anc! in what is now 
Anhwei, 

1°93 Tbid. See below, under The Floriate Clear Palace, 
for further details. 

**See the contents and properties of various types 
listed by Li Shih-chen in PTKM 5. The hot-springs 
at Ling™ in the Ordos were a source of salt during 
T‘ang. T'ang shu 54, 3756d. 
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first Chinese book to record their locations syste- 
matically. One of the more important springs 
described in that book was that near the Chih » 
River (near Ju >*), in modern Honan. It appears 
that already in the fourth century, if not earlier, 
this thermal spring was much visited by sufferers 
from all manner of diseases. Taoist adepts, 
specialists in these matters, were also much in 
evidence at this place, where they bathed and also 
drank the waters.’°* The patron goddess of these 
baths was “The Illustrious Woman” (huang 
nii»!), in whose honor a stele had been erected 
by the springs.°° Her name is reflected in 
the ‘Yellow Woman’s Thermae” (huang nii 
t‘ang *™), esteemed by the founder of the T‘ang 
Dynasty.’°? Indeed this spot was favored by many 
visits of monarchs of the T‘ang. The High 
Ancestor (Kao tsung™"), the Heaven-patterned 
Empress, and the Mystic Ancestor (Hsiian 
tsung ®°), all of that dynasty, graced these baths 
with their presence, and the first of these built 
a rest-house there.'°* 

Hsiian Tsung, a great devotee of thermal springs, 
made several trips to the Phoenix Springs Thermae 
(feng-ch‘iian t'ang»?) near Feng-hsiang >? as 
well, and even composed a poem in commemora- 
tion of one such journey.*® 

Other dynasts were accustomed to visit these 
holy spots. A notable instance was the Epochal 
Forefather (Shih tsu") of the Tobas, who com- 
posed a song, “The Song of the Warm Spring” 
(wen-ch‘iian kos) when he came to the thermae 
of Kuang-ning * in northern Shansi.1?° The hot 
springs of the Stone Gate, at Lan-t‘ien" in 
Shensi, also deserved imperial attention. It is 
said that this locality was first discovered in T‘ang 
times by a priest who observed that snow melted 
on the ground at a certain spot, deduced the 
presence of underground hot waters, and had it 


206 Compare Shih-wu pen-ts‘ao~™ (early sixteenth 
century, quoted in PTKM 5) which tells of the Taoists 
who patronized the hot-springs at Mt. Lue in Kiangsi. 

106 Shui-ching chu (SPTK) 31, 1b-2a. 

107 Tang shu 38, 3721c. 

1S Tfang shu 3, 3638d, 3642c, 3645a; 38, 3721le; Ming 
i-tung chih 31, 32a, A stele erected there in T‘ang 
times was already broken off in Sung (T‘ai-p‘ing huan- 
yii chi 8, 4b). 

°° T'ang shu 5, 3644¢e, 3645a-b; 37, 3720a; “ Hsing 
Feng-ch‘iian t‘ang ”¢P in Ch‘iian Tang shih 1, 2, 11b. 

110 Pet shih 2, 2747b. 


excavated.*** Therefore one of its five springs 
was later called “ Melted Snow” (jung-hsiieh >’), 
Another was named “ Jade Woman” (yii nii >”) 
after the naiad who was seen there, and a building, 
“ Jade Woman Hall” was erected to honor this 
beneficent spirit. Subsequently, according to local 
tradition, the Mystic Ancestor changed its name 
to “ Close of the Greatly Exalted Thermae” (Ta 
hsing t‘ang yiian »*) 7? 

Another well-reputed spring was near Chien- 
k‘ang bY (Yang-chou). It first became famous in 
the eighth century after the daughter of a local 
magistrate was cured by bathing in it. The grate- 
ful mandarin endowed a Buddhist shrine there, 
which gained a wide reputation for the medicines 
it purveyed.'?® 

Such associations with god-kings, Taoists and 
3uddhists are characteristic, for these waters were 
divine. They were increasingly resorted to as the 
centuries passed, and more and more were dis- 
covered. So a seventeenth century source says that 
in Lingnan “. . . there is no place that lacks a 
warm spring.” 7*4 


LUSTRATION 


Habitual washing of the kind recommended by 
the Confucian tradition is very close to ritual 
purification. Cleanliness was close to Godliness. 
Ceremonial washing, therefore, embraces a range 
of customs from bathing conceived as a virtuous 
act in itself, up through a multitude of perform- 
ances aimed at something more than sheer cleanli- 
ness, to the great rites in which the use of water 
symbolized the purgation of the very essence of 
Evil. 

Ritual bathing is very ancient in China. The 
founder of the Shang Dynasty was posthumously 
called “ Hot-water ” (t‘ang), and sometimes “ Per- 


111 Wing i-t‘ung chih 32, 14a. 

112 Shan-hsi t‘ung-chih,a quoted in T‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng, 
Chih-fang«t ch, 511. According to Fujinami, op. cit., 
p- 80, there was a “ Warm Spring Palace” near Peking, 
but while Ming i-t‘ung chih 1, 10b and Ch‘ing i-t‘ung- 
chih 4, 5a both refer to the thermae there, they say 
nothing of a palace. 

18 Chang Tun-i,cs Liu-ch'ao shih-chi pien-lei et (TSCC) 
b, 210-211. 

14 Ch‘ii Ta-chiin,« Kuang-tung hsin-yiiev 4, 29b. For 
a Ch‘ing Dynasty account of the warm springs of 
Kwangtung Province, see Chang An,w Yii wen-t‘ang 
chies (in Hsiao fang-hu-chai yii-ti ts‘ung-ch‘ao ¢y) . 
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fected by Hot-water” or possibly “ Perfector of 
Thermae ” (ch‘eng-t‘ang **). The early commen- 
tators on the Shw ching are clearly close to the 
truth when they say that he was so named because 
je was cleansed of evil and a cleanser of evil. He 
was, in effect, The Baptized One, and the Baptizer. 
The antiquity of this tradition is uncertain, but 
it is at least as old as the Chou Dynasty, and 
perhaps goes back to the time of the Great Tang 
himself. He might be regarded as the ultimate 
patron of hot springs. 

In Chou times, if not earlier, formal purifica- 
tion ceremonies at the royal court were in the 
hands of the female shamans. This must already 
have been ancient custom, and it is easy to demon- 
strate the shamanistic attributes of the Shang kings, 
including the mysterious Baptizer. At any rate, 
in the late Chou period exorcistic rites included 
the use of aromatics for anointing and water for 
bathing.*?® 

In one form or another, such practices continued 
in use down through the historic period. A typical 
example: Mu-jung Shao-tsung“ was afraid of 
water travel, and took a bath on his battle-ship 
to avert malignant influences from his person. 
A sceptical associate advised him that such apotro- 
paic observances were fruitless, and so they proved 
to be, because Shao-tsung was finally drowned.**® 

Particularly important among ceremonial usages 
was washing before participation in a ritual, A 
characteristic form of this kind of observance is 
the custom of bathing before approaching the 
deity. So in ancient China the shaman purified 
his person prior to the beginning of his sacred 
chants: “‘ He bathes in the orchid thermae: He 
washes his hair in fragrant herbs!” 17 This prac- 
tice continued in both the Confucian and Taoist 
traditions. The Taoist proto-scientists of Later 
Han were required to invoke the empyreal and 


™5 Chou li, Ch‘un-kuan, Nii-wu. 

1° Pei Chi shu 46, 2259d. 

“7 Chiu tzu, Chiu ko, Tung-huang t‘ai-i, Baths are 
traditionally called “orchid” baths, especially the old 
ceremonial lustrations. “ Orchid” is lan,4@ but it is 
by no means certain what plant was denoted by this 
word in Chou times, possibly the Thoroughwort (Hupa- 
torium chinense), possibly the Forsythia, or something 
else. In later literature the lan tended to become a 
poetic cliché appropriate to elegant baths, and no doubt 
thought to have been the orchid. Granet and Eberhard 
have discussed these matters, especially as they pertain 
to antiquity, in some detail. 
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chthonian gods, and to fast and bathe themselves, 
before undertaking their solemn experiments.*** 
Alchemists of the fifth century, before working 
with that wonderful reagent cinnabar, burned 
incense and washed themselves in a Quiet Room 
(ching-shih *>).4° Again, prior to ingesting the 
holy elixir prepared in his furnace, the Taoist had 
to spend seven days in a chamber of meditation, 
abstaining and washing.’*° 

Similarly, adherents of the official cult surround- 
ing the person of the Son of Heaven, and even 
the emperor himself, were obliged to bathe before 
engaging in any ceremonial activity. At various 
stages in the performance of the great state sacri- 
fices, officers of the early Chou Dynasty washed 
their hands before lifting a chalice.’*?. This ohserv- 
ance might be extended to the whole people, as 
when, in early Han, the Son of Heaven made his 
appearance in the Luminous Hall, every man was 
required to wash himself free of impurities.**? In 
the great rituals held in the glyptothecae of the 
ancestors of the reigning dynasty, basins of water 
for the use of the celebrants were indispensible 
equipment.*** For the T‘ang period, the T*ung 
tien says outright that, “. .. in all of the great 
sacrifices, the fasting magistrates who sacrifice and 
come in contact with the deity will all wash hair 
and body one day prior to the sacrifice.” ?** This 


8 Wei Po-yang,t> Ts‘an tung chi cheng-wen dt 
(TSCC) b, 26. 

1° Lei Hsiao,4d quoted in PTKM 9. The expression 
ching shih was a verb-object construction in Han litera- 
ture, meaning “ to clean the palace-rooms,” ching 4 being 
used as a synonym for ching.*f In the third century the 
term acquired its present connotation of a room for 
meditation, fasting, purification and healing. A Taoist 
healer of the Three Nations period had a “ Quiet Room ” 
in which he put sick persons (San kuo chih (Wei) 8, 
0942d, comm. quoting Wei liieh), and a virtuous widow 
of the Sui Dynasty lived in utter seclusion in such a 
retreat (Pei shih 91, 3022c). Though not primarily 
bathrooms, these chambers obviously were intended for 
both physical and spiritual purification, Chinese ching 
“ quiet” connotes “immobility ” rather than “ silence.” 

120 T“ai-shang hsiian-pien ching,#@ date unknown, 
quoted in PTKM 9. 

121 Shu ching, Ku-ming. 

122 Shih chi 24, 0099b. 

123 Hou Han shu 19, 0690c. Note also the edict of 
Liang Wu Ti which shows the emperor’s concern about 
the usage of vessels for lustral waters in the great 
sacrifices (Liang Wu Ti, I hsien-i chao,4» in Liang Wu 
Ti chi 1, 37a). 

124 T’ung tien 108, 570c (Commercial Press ed. of 
1935). 
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injunction extended to all gentlemen who were 
about to participate in any ritual observance, great 
or small.**° 

A special case was the imperial audience. 
Archaic tradition required the Son of Heaven to 
wash hands and face before receiving his ministers 
in a body.** Contrariwise, any man summoned 
to appear before Majesty first bathed himself. 
Examples are abundant in historical literature. 
An instance: Chang Chung, a Taoist recluse of 
the Chin Dynasty, was summoned to court, where- 
upon he immediately took a bath.**? Again, Li 
Lin-fu took care always to wash himself in the 
morning before attending the great levee.*** When 
Li Po was called to make poems for the sovereign 
he was immobilized from drink, but his servants 
managed to wash his face for him.**® 

Ritual washing was prescribed in connection 
with the formalities of birth, marriage and death. 
These special types of symbolic bathing, of par- 
ticular interest to ethnologists, deserve separate 
monographs, though some aspects of them have 
been well treated by sinologists, notably by 
Wolfram Eberhard. I shall not discuss them here. 


THE GREAT PURGING 

The most important and sacred of the ancient 
purification rituals was the ceremony called vari- 
ously ch‘i,4 chieh,® or hsi.f*° This was the 
universal rite of bathing and asperging held on 
the banks of a river early in the third month of 
the lunar calendar. Its popular name was Festival 
of Shang-ssu, that is, the festival held on the 
ophidian (ssw) day of the first (shang ‘ upper ’) 
decade of the third month.**? It is not certain how 
widely this feast was observed in the Chou period. 
However, most ancient scholiasts were agreed that 
it was specially observed in the State of Cheng, 
whose mores were so depreciated by Confucius and 
his followers.’**? Some authorities hold that this 


125 Po k‘ung liu t‘ieh 68, 3b. 

128 Shu hicng, Ku-ming. 

127 Chin shu 94, 1327d. 

128 T'ang shu 35, 376l1e. 

129 T'ang shu 202, 4102c. 

189 All of these modern readings derive from Archaic 
*k‘iat or *kiad. 

181 Some authorities hold that the ssu 4 is an ancient 
corruption of chi.4i 

182 See especially Han-shih wai-chuan on the Shih 
ching passage about lords and ladies holding orchids 


was essentially the same as the lustration presided 
over by the female shamans described in the Chou 
li, and also identical with the vernal bathing and 
dancing alluded to in the Lun yii.*** It is likely 
that these were all local variants of the same 
custom. The historical festival on the Snake Day, 
however, probably derives directly from the Cheng 
celebration. It appears that great throngs gathered 
for the observance of this ceremony, and it was 
natural that it should frequently degenerate to a 
mere occasion for music and merrymaking. Appar- 
ently obsolescent during Early Han, the feast was 
revived officially during Later Han. At this time 
the whole people, from monarch to commoner, 
proceeded to the banks of an eastward-flowing 
river,‘** and washed away dirt and malign spirits 
together.**° Feasting, music and wine were appro- 
priate as accompaniments to this grand purging.’ 

After the Three Kingdoms period, the festival 
was held on the third day of the third lunar month, 
rather than on the first ophidian day. It was on 
the former day, for instance, that Hsia T‘ung “ 
came to Lo-yang (during the Chin period), and 
sat in a boat on the Lo River to sell drugs. He 
discovered princes and peasants alike purifying 
themselves on its banks. Men wearing festive red 
costumes and women in their finest silks crowded 
the ways.**7 

Despite the change in date, it was usual to refer 
to the holiday as the “ shang-ssu day ”—that is, 
“Upper Ophidian ” was now the name of a cele- 
bration held on the third of the third, and was 
not itself thought of as a date.*** 


Shih Hu,“ in his capital at Yeh in the fourth 
century, made much of this holiday. On the third 
of the third, he had the ladies of his very feminine 
court escort the gaily garbed women of the gentry 
to the water, where they pitched tents, and watched 
horse races and archery matches, and ate and 


as they cleanse themselves at the Chen4k and Wei® 
Rivers, and see note 117 above. 

188 Shih-wu chi-yiian 8, 24b. 

134T.e. a river which would carry their impurities 
out to the sea. 

135 Hou Han shu 14, 0684d. 

186 See Hou Han shu 91, 0836b, for an account of a 
great banquet with entertainment held by Liang Shang 
on such an occasion. 

187 Hsia Chung-yii pieh-chuan 4m jn TPYL 30, 8b. 

188 See Shih ch‘ang-t‘an, an anonymous Sung work 
(in Po-ch‘uan hstieh-hai), ec. 3b. 
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drank through the day.**® This barbarian prince 
was particularly fond of celebrating the double- 
three festival with his wife and high officers in 
his Floriate Forest Garden,“ where two bronze 
dragons faced each other from opposite sides of 
the Pool of Heaven’s Spring “ and belched water 
into it.**° 

The ceremony was still held in the fifth century, 
but after that seems not to have been officially 
recognized again until the T‘ang Dynasty.*4! The 
official history tells, for instance, how an emperor 
of that dynasty celebrated it at a pavilion on the 
banks of the Wei River in a. p. 710.7? 

In Sung times, the old ritual lustrations had 
become almost a relic, and the third of the third 
was primarily a day for picnicking and visiting 
with friends by a lake or river.’** Such holidays 
are frequently alluded to in the poems of Su Shih, 
under the old name “Upper Ophidian.” The 
Compliant Theocrat (Shun ti®™) of Yiian, how- 
ever, celebrated this holiday in the fourteenth 
century with formal lustrations, and always took 
his court ladies to the palace gardens on that day. 
There he had a pool, the Pool of the Aromatic 
Spring,” into which they put fragrant materials, 
The water was warmed by placing in it lions of 
jade, deer of crystal, and horses of jasper (? “red 
stone”), previously heated. After the women had 
bathed, they amused themselves by riding on these 
stone animals.**# 

Another holiday on which ritual bathing was 
prominent was held on the fifth day of the fifth 
month. Like Upper Ophidian, this was also a day 
for exorcistic and apotropaic rites, and in the 
North at least the celebrants carried flowers 
(orchids ?) to the washing-place, just as in the 
other festival.*° This ceremony was above all a 
Southern fertility rite, however. The dragon-boat 


89 Yeh-chung chi 1, 9b. 

°'Ibid. 1, 7a: 

Tung tien 55, 318e. 

“2 Chiu Tang shu 7, 3078d. Ch. 30 of TPYL has 
many examples of the celebration of the Purging down 
through T‘ang. 

43 Shih-wu chi-yiian 8, 24b. 

“*T‘ao Tsung-i,au Yiian-shih yeh-t‘ing chido (Shuo 
fu), 7a. 

“© Ta Tai Li chi (TSCC), 2, 20. The text has “,.. 
we accumulate orchids, and perform hair- and body- 
bathing.” 


races and other aqueous customs characteristic of 
it are familiar to everyone.**® 


PUBLIC BATHS 


The simplest kind of public bath is a spring, 
a river, a lake, or a sea. Men have always bathed 
out of doors, whether through necessity or prefer- 
ence, and natural waters are mostly accessible to 
all. Chinese literature abounds in references to 
such ordinary activities, and even the gods and 
heroes are remembered as having cleaned them- 
selves in lakes and rivers.‘*7 References in Chinese 
literature to the bathing of simple folk in streams 
are commonplace. 

The word yii4 “bathe” itself is cognate with 
ku? “river-valley,” or better “ stream-in-a- 
valley.” Both have the Archaic readings *giuk. 
Doubtless these words originally meant “ bathe 
in a stream” and “bathing place in a valley.” 
In some phrases the two graphs are interchange- 
able, for instance yii-shen © and ku-shen,*4 ** and 
we are reminded that the Ten Suns of mythology 
“bathed ”4 in a “ thermal river-valley.” * . Bath- 
ing was first of all washing oneself au naturel. 
This simple fact is reflected in the name of a 
large number of streams in the Shan-hai ching: 
“ Bathing Water” (yii-shui®). 

After natural pools come artificial pools. Out- 
door bathing pools in China, other than those 
found in the gardens of the nobility, are most 
commonly situated on the grounds of Buddhist 
temples. In fact the introduction of Buddhism 
into the Far East brought a whole complex of 
purification concepts and customs, particularly 
ritual ablutions and aspersions. These ideas were 
reinforced by the observations of pious Chinese 
travellers in India, such as I Ching and Hsiian 
Tsang, who described the bathing habits of the 
Indians, emphasizing monastic bathing pools and 
medicinal baths.4° A very important kind of 
ritual washing was the bathing of the image of the 


148 See W. Eberhard, Lokalkulturen, Pt. Il, 421-5 for 
many details and variations; also the writings of Granet 
on the ancient festivals. 

147 Shun bathed in a “vortex” (see Shan-hai ching 
15, 2b), while Yii dreamed of washing himself in the 
Yellow River (see Huang-fu Mi,4? Ti-wang shih-chi 4 
[TSCC], 14). 

148 Tzu t'ung, p. 0459. 

149 Doreau, op. cit., pp. 102-116. 
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Buddha.’ More significant for the present study 
was the early development of bathing pools and 
bath houses at Buddhist monastic establishments. 


Lotus thermae bathe the body’s filth; 
Repentant confession cleans the heart’s holiness.*® 


There was, for example, a Bath Hall (yii t‘ang *™) 
at the Buddhist “ Office” of the Stone Pagoda 
(shih-t‘a ssu*t) in fourth century Lo-yang, later 
known as the “ Office” of the Treasure’s Light 
(pao-kuang ssu%). This place was frequented by 
men from the capital who wished to admire the 
buildings, rest and wash.*** Although such founda- 
tions were primarily for the use of the monks, in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the ancient 
sutra which gave ultimate authority to monkish 
bathing,*** yet they seem to have been freely avail- 
able to laymen. Lspecially in T‘ang and Sung 
times, scholars and other gentry were accustomed 
to recreate themselves and bathe in the grounds 
of Buddhist temples. Meng Hao-jan has left us 
a poem about his visit to a temple at Shan-hsien,” 
where he bathed in a “Hall of the Spring” 
(ch‘tian t‘ang “’).*°* Another example: the ninth 
century poet Li Shen % alludes in at least two of 
his lyrics to “ bathing pools ” (yii ch‘th *) attached 
to Buddhist monasteries,**° and similar episodes 
are recounted commonly in medieval literature. 
These then, though not commercial establishments, 
were public baths—for a long time the most 
characteristic type of public bath in China, 

The distinction between baths belonging to 
palaces, private villas, monasteries and public 
office, available to guests on membership or invi- 
tation, on the one hand, and commercially oper- 
ated “ public ” baths, on the other, is difficult to 


159 Several Chinese sutras devoted to this rite exist. 
See Bunyiu Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Trans- 
lation of the Buddhist Tripitaka (Oxford, 1883), Nos. 
291, 292, 293, 294, on the merit of washing images. 
For a brief history of the tradition, see Shih-wu chi- 
yiian 8, 3lb. 

** Liang Wu Ti, “ Ho T‘ai-tzu ch‘an-hui,” 4t in Liang 
Wu Ti chi4s (HWLC) 2, 73b. 

**2 Yang Hsiian-chih,4t Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi 44 (SPTK) 
4, 6a. 

**8 Fo shuo wen-shih hsi-yii chung-seng ching 4 (Nanjio 
No, 387), translated into Chinese by An Shih-kao. This 
scripture also exists in a Tibetan version. 

184 Weng Hao-jan chidw (SPTK) 2, 4a. 

°° Pieh-shih ch‘iian 4% and Lung-kung ssu,4v in Ch‘iian 
T‘ang shih 8, 1, 3. 5a and 8, 1, 2. 9a. 


make. It is impossible to tell when baths were 
first offered to all comers for a set fee. Beginning 
in the eleventh century, however, there are literary 
references to bath-houses which seem to have been 
commercial enterprises, though the evidence is not 
conclusive. Ou-yang Hsiu tells of a “ Bath-hall 
Alley ” (yii-t‘ang hsiang “) with a wineshop near- 
by, in K‘ai-feng.°* But the street may have been 
named for a private edifice prominent in that 
quarter—some building similar to the “ Bath-hall ” 
of the T‘ang Emperor Te Tsung. Again, Huang 
T‘ing-chien, in his diary describing his sojourn 
in I-chou, reports that he bathed “. . . in the bath- 
house of a householder of the plebs, above the 
stone bridge at the Little South Gate.” *** This 
sounds like a bath-room rented out by a commoner. 
A twelfth century source tells that a pot was cus- 
tomarily hung at the gate of a “bathing place” 
in that age.*** This too seems to imply some kind 
of public bath. Also of the twelfth century is a 
text which refers to “. . . an old hot springs hospice, 
now removed,” at a thermal resort near Chien- 
k‘ang.*°® The same text quotes a poem by the 
tenth century scholar Hsii Hsiian ¢ which tells 
of an old hospice there whose foundation still stood 
in the twelfth century.’° Probably rest-houses and 
hotels at famous mineral springs were the real 
prototypes of later public thermae, and the Chien- 
k‘ang region became later, as we shall see presently, 
a famous center of public baths. 


Early in the fourteenth century public baths 
were sufficiently established in Chinese culture to 
deserve a special name: “ Promiscuous Hall” 
(hun t‘ang %). The Yiian poet Sa Tu-la 4 is said 
to have referred to these institutions jestingly as 
“ Countries of Naked Forms ” (lo-hsing k:uo 44) 1% 
and indeed the ordinary name of these baths was 
meant to suggest their shamelessness. It must be 
to these that Marco Polo refers when he observes 


156 QOu-yang Hsiu, Kuei-t‘ien ludz (HCTY), 1, 2a. 

187 Huang T‘ing-chien,e# I-chou chia-sheng &> (in Chih- 
pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu &), 3a. 

188 Wu Ts‘eng,ed Neng-kai-chai man-lu ee (TSCC) 1, 3. 
The author attempts to trace the custom back to the 
Chou Dynasty, when pots were hung over military wells 
to show the presence of water. 

189 Chang Tun-i,¢f Liu-ch‘ao shih-chi pien-lei e« (TSCC) 
b, 150. 

189 Thid. a, 107. 

161 Quoted in Ch‘ien Ta-hsin,eh Heng-yen lu ei (TSCC) 
5, 129. 
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that there were 3,000 baths in Kinsay (Hang- 
chou), of which he writes, “ They are hot baths, 
and the people take great delight in them, fre- 
quenting them several times a month, for they are 
very cleanly in their persons. They are the finest 
and largest baths in the world; large enough for 
100 persons to bathe together.” *** This agrees 
with Chinese sources of the Ming era, which state 
that though public baths were to be found all over 
the country, Hang-chou was noted as a place where 
they abounded. The hun-t‘ang were essentially 
brick-walled pools, with heated water pumped into 
them. They were frequented only by men, and 
especially by the sick, who paid a penny (ch‘ien 4) 
to the patron for admission.’** Even the Ming 
palace had a eunuch, entitled “ Administrator of 
the Promiscuous Hall” (hun-t‘ang ssu 4‘), to 
preside over the baths on the sacred grounds.'* 

Bath-houses called “ bathing pools ” (yii-ch‘th °) 
were very popular in and around Yang-chou in 
early Ch‘ing times. These featured pools of various 
temperatures, with accompanying massage, and 
such refreshments as tea and wine.’® Always the 
more southerly parts of China specialized in 
bathing.*® 

IMPERIAL BATHS 


Luxurious baths were inevitable concomitants of 
imperial palaces, both in fact and fancy. Tradition 
has it that a stream named “ Torrent of Aromatic 
Water ” 4¢ near the site of the capital of ancient 
Wu, still fragrant (it is said) in the fifth century, 
once flowed from the bathing pool of the lovely 
Hsi Shih, impregnated with exotic cosmetics 
washed from her body.**% The Empress Flying 


*°2 Henry Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, II (New 
York, 1903), 189. This translation is from the G. Text. 
Ramusio’s version, says Yule, states that they were cold 
water baths, hot water being supplied only to foreigners. 
Judging from the evidence of the Ming texts, various 
temperatures were available. 

8 Lang Ying,¢i Ch‘i-hsiu lei-kaoek (edit. of 1775), 
16, 12a-b. 

°4 Ming shih 74, 7254a. 

*° Li Tou,e™ Yang-hou hua-fang luen 1, 24a-b gives 
the names of many of these establishments, and further 
details about their organization. 

°° For a Ch‘ing woodcut of a bath-house, the reader 
is referred to Nakagawa Takahide,eo Shin-zoku kibun,ep 
dated 1789, This is a Japanese book of pictures showing 
Chinese customs, especially in the Chekiang-Kiangsu 
region. 

*7 Jen Fang,ea Shu-i chier (in Tzu-shu po-chia)¢ 2, 
6b; and Lang-hsiian chies (HCTY) b, 15a. 


Swallow of Han, she of doubtful virtue, is said to 
have had a Warm Chamber, a Cold Chamber, and 
a Chamber for Orchid Bathing. In the latter“... 
she bathed in the Thermae of Five Bouquets and 
Seven Aromatics,” and she sat on a seat of aro- 
matic wood. Her sister bathed in water scented 
with cardamoms.'®* These tales are fourth and 
fifth century embroideries on the stories of persons 
who lived in the romantic past, but it is not 
unlikely that royal ladies bathed under equally 
opulent conditions in Han times. It cannot be 
denied, however, that contemporary documents tell 
little about the baths of the Han monarchs. It 
is only certain that they liked to confer a bath 
within the palace upon a person to whom they 
wished to do signal honor,’®® but we do not know 
the nature of the accomodations offered. 


A sovereign of Later Han, the misnamed Holy 
Theocrat (Ling ti4*), was reputed two centuries 
after his death to have bathed in the most sumptu- 
ous surroundings: 


He dallied in the Western Garden, where he raised 
“The Hospice of Naked Dalliance,” with a thousand 
compartments. He had green moss gathered to cover 
the stairs, and led water by an aqueduct to circle about 
the flagstones, and it flowed round limpid and pellucid, 
and he mounted a boat to idle on the waves. He had 
his Palatine Ladies [board] them, choosing jade-com- 
plexioned and light-bodied ones to hold the poles and 
oars, and they rocked and wavered in the midst of the 
watercourse, whose water was clear and limpid. At the 
season of the fullness of heat, he would have the boat 
capsized and sunk, so he could admire these jade- 
complexioned Palatines, . . . Palatines who were above 
twenty-seven years and below thirty-six, prinked and 
bedecked, would all undo their outer clothing, and wear 
only their inner garments, and sometimes they bathed 
naked together.*”° 


This description was probably correct in essence, 
even if not in detail: that emperor was certainly 
devoted to sporting with his girls in the Western 
Garden, as the Hou Han shu abundantly attests.’ 


168 Fei-yen wai-chuan e (Wu-ch‘ao hsiao-shuo &). 

16° See the case of Teng T‘ung,v a favorite of Wen 
Ti (Han shu 93, 0593c), and Tung Hsien,ew a favorite 
of Ai Ti (Han shu 93, 0594b). Both are said to have 
refused the offer. 

1707 Wang Chia,ex Shih-i chiey (in Pi-shu erh-shih-i 
chung &) 6, 7a-b. This account, like that of the princess 
Hsi Shih, also alleges that the watercourse was perfumed 
by the cosmetics of the bathers. 

171 Hou Han shu 23, 0695d. For a slightly different 
account of the monarch’s revels, dating from the tenth 
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Shih Hu, not to be outdone in splendor and 
mechanical ingenuity by any ruler, past or con- 
temporary, constructed a number of bath chambers 
and pools in his palace at Yeh. Among these was 
his “‘ Bath Chamber of the Four Seasons,” in the 
construction and ornamentation of which 


‘ he employed brass*** and sardonyx'** to make 
the dikes and embankments. In some cases he used 
amber to make the jugs and ladles. When it was 
summer, he brought in water from an aqueduct to make 
pools, and in all of the pools he had bags of chiffon 
and crepe, filled with a hundred assorted aromatics, 
immersed in the water. At the season of severe ice, 
he constructed for each several thousands of squirming 
dragons of copper, each weighing several tens of catties. 
He roasted these to the color of fire, and dropped them 
into the water, so that the water of the pools was 
uniformly warm. These were named “ Warm Pools of 
the Charred Dragons.” He brought in “ Pacing 
Barriers ” '** of Phoenix-patterned brocade to encircle 
and shade the bathing places. He offered these to his 
beloved and favorite Palatines, who removed their 
intimate garments and took their ease, and played 
through the whole of the day and night. They were 
called ‘‘Clear and Frolicsome Bath Chambers.” When 
the bath was concluded, they would draw off the water 
to the outside of the palace. The place where this water 
flowed was named “ Warm and Aromatic Aqueduct.” 
People outside the aqueduct contended to come and 
draw out the water, taking it back in pints or ounces, 
and the members of their houscholds without exception 
were gratified and rejoiced. Then with the destruction 
and obliteration of the Shih Clan, though the Charred 
Dragons remained jin existence at the Walled City of 
Yeh, the pools are now levelled and stopped up.?7> 


This same king had many other handsomely 
appointed baths, some with bronze fittings, like 
the tortoises which swallowed the water pouring 
out into the drains. The bathing pool of his chief 
wife is especially interesting: “ Above it was built 
a stone chamber, and he drew water from the 
conduits outside to pour into it. Within the 
chamber, over the edge of the pool, was a stone 
bench.” 27° 


eentury, see Feng chih,* Yiin-hsien tsa-chi bw 
Sung tstung-shut>) 6, Ga-b. 

172 Tou-shih.e See B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, and H. T. 
Chang, “ The Beginning of the Using of Zine in China,” 
Bulletin, Geological Society of China, II (Peking, 1923), 


17-27. 


(T‘ang 


‘78 Wu-fu, described as precious stone inferior to 
jade, with white patterns on red. Either sardonyx, or 
possibly a mottled jasper. 

174 Pu-chang,fe i.e. long sereens for shading a walk. 

178 Shih-i chi 9, 9b-10a. 

178 Veh-chung chi 1, 4a. 


The early T‘ang emperors were much interested 
in bathing. We have observed the special attention 
they gave to the hot-springs of the Empire. Also, 
among their domestics were officers in charge of 
baths in the palace. One official directed such 
affairs for the sovereign’s own suite, and another 
was head valet for the entourage of the Heir 
Presumptive.**? 

Less well known than the recreational hot-spring 
resorts of the early T‘ang rulers is the Bath Hall 
(yii-t‘ang*™) of the Virtuous Ancestor (Te- 
tsung *') of that dynasty, also used by his immedi- 
ate successors late in the eighth century and early 
in the ninth. This edifice was immediately adja- 
cent to the Close of Learned Gentlemen (hsiieh-shih 
yiian i), The Son of Heaven spent much of his 
time in the Bath Hall. This facilitated his inter- 
views with his secretaries and scholars nearby, and 
he often received them in that place.**® 

Future archaeological investigations may reveal 
the forms and materials of such imperial baths, 
but at present we must rely chiefly on literary 
sources. Sirén, however, has photographed and 
described an open rectangular stone construction, 
partly below ground, at Ch‘u-chou in Anhwei, 
which is reputed to have been the bath of the 
Hung-wu Emperor of Ming. This personage 
actually resided in this vicinity before the removal 
of the capital to Nanking, and the tradition may 
well be reliable.**® 


THE FLORIATE CLEAR PALACE 


Of all Chinese baths, none is more famed in 
song and story, more distinguished by association 
with great names, more radiant with glamorous 
tradition, or more fully and adequately described 
than the warm springs of Ch‘ang-an, sometimes 
known as the Floriate Clear Palace. 

The mists of antiquity veil the names of the 
first persons to make use of these healing waters, 
as well as the manner of their usage. An old 
tradition had it that victims must first be sacri- 
ficed to the genius of the springs before a man 


177 T’ang shu 47, 3743a and 3744a. These were the 
“Provost of the Housing Board” (shang-she-chii "), 


and the “ Manager of Austerities” (chang-yen ®). 

178 Tang hui yao ch. 57; Tang shu 146, 3997d and 
152, 4007d; Meng-cht pi-t‘an 1, 2. 

179 Osvald Sirén, A History of Early Chinese Art; 
Architecture (London, 1930), p. 52 and Plate 91A. 
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dared avail himself of their curative power, lest 
the water eat away his flesh.*®° 

The springs are situated on the lower northeast 
slopes of Mount Li—Blackhorse Mountain (L1- 
shan **), a considerable hill close by the capital 
city. The earliest historical personage whose name 
is associated with this place is the Inaugural Theo- 
crat of Ch‘in, who had his capital across the Wei 
River at Hsien-yang. A Han tradition alleged that 
this great monarch made love to the nymph of 
the thermae. One day he treated her disrepect- 
fully, and she spat on him, causing his body to 
break out in sores. The king apologized to the 
goddess, and she brought from the soil a gush of 
water which healed him. Thereafter all of man- 
kind made use of these waters to cure diseases of 
the skin.*8t This divine lady must have been no 
other than the “ Woman of Mount Li,” reputed 
to have reigned as Child of Heaven at the end 
of the Shang Dynasty, a fit mate for the omni- 
potent monarch of Ch‘in.**? Some evidence indi- 
cates that she was an avatar of one of his own 
remote ancestresses.’** 


Whatever his relations with the goddess, more 
reliable tradition held that the emperor constructed 
an elevated and covered passage all the way from 
his palace to the mountain, a distance of eighty 
li. Pedestrians walked along this gallery, while 
carriages followed the road beneath. Its stone 
supports are said to have been still standing in 
Han times.’** The theocrat also erected two 
palaces at the town of Hsin-feng,”' hard by the 
springs, and it is likely that these were meant 
to make his stays there more comfortable.*** Even 
in death he was not far separated from the bene- 
ficient pools and their naiad, for his massive 
tumulus was piled near at hand. 

A romantic tale relates that Wu Ti of Han 
added to the buildings at the thermae, but there 
is no contemporary record of this.1®° There is no 
doubt, however, that the spot continued to attract 





8° San Ch‘in chi,fh quoted in Sung Min-ch‘iu,fi Ch‘ang- 


an chihfi (Ching-hsiin-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu) 15, 5b. 

81 Tbid.; and Shui-ching chu (SPTK) 19, 26a-b. 

182 Han shu 21a, 0374d. 

188 Shih chi 5, 0081e. 

84 San Ch'in chi, in Ch‘ang-an chih 15, 2b. 

85 San-fu huang-t‘u 1, 3b. These were the Pu-kao 
kung tk and the Pu-shou kung. 


*° Han Wu Ti ku-shihm quoted in Ch‘ang-an chih 
15, 5b. 


and the Floriate Clear Palace %3 


visitors during this period. The poet Chang Heng 
(A. D. 78-139) journeyed to the mountain on a fine 
spring day, and bathed in the “‘ Sacred Well.” In 
appreciation of its virtues he composed a rhapsody, 
which begins, “ I observe the marvels and wonders 
of the Central Demesne, lo—none has the divine 
holiness of these waters! ” *%7 


In later times, the site was further developed. 
The great minister Yii-wen Hu built a pool 
there in A.D. 569, called “Stone Well of the 
Illustrious Hall.” *** In 644, the Sui Emperor 
constructed other buildings, and planted more 
than a thousand conifers.*®® 


That arsenic was an important constituent of 
the Li-shan hot-springs has been known since at 
least the sixth century. Wang Pao, the northern 
Chou poet, who composed a monumental inscrip- 
tion for the thermae, used the term “ white 
arsenolite ” (po yii®™) in his composition.’* This 
is the poisonous white oxide of arsenic, widely 
utilized in the pharmacopoeias of both Occident 
and Orient. The T‘ang poet Li Ho” also wrote 
of the “ arsenolite-stone thermae, amidst the flori- 
ate clear sources,” *® referring ‘to these same 
waters. 


The thermae enjoyed renewed popularity during 
the reign of the Grand Ancestor, second of the 
Emperors of the T’ang. He made a regular prac- 
tice of visiting the baths, which during his reign 
were called “ Warm Thermae ” (wen-t‘ang 4?), in 
the winter or early spring. He frequently remained 
there as long as a week or ten days.’*? It was 
customary for the sovereign to hunt on Mt. Li 
on the day following his arrival, and during his 
residence at the springs in January of 632, he 
presented gifts to the old men of the town of 
Hsin-feng. In 644, the emperor commissioned the 
great architect Yen Li-te,?4 brother of the painter 
Yen Li-pen, to begin construction of a palace on 
the sacred ground, to which the name “ Palace of 


187 Chang Heng,f- “ Wen-ch‘iian fu,’ fo in Chang Ho- 
chien Chitp (HWLC) 2, 15b-16a. 

188 Shih-tao chih,fa quoted in Ch‘ang-an chih 15, 5b. 

189 Thid. 15, 6a. 

199 Wang Ssu-k‘ung chift (HWLC), 7b. 

191 Ti Ho ko-shih pien fs (SPTK) 2, 6a-b. See also the 
twelfth century Yii-yin ts‘ung-hua loc. cit. 

192 See T‘ang shu 2, 3637a, 3637c, 3637d, 3638b; Chiu 
T‘ang shu 3, 3068d. Visits were made in March, 630; 
January, 632; March, 640; March, 641; January, 643; 
January-February, 644; March, 644; February, 648. 
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Warm Thermae,” chosen by His Majesty, was 
given. On February 20, 648, the monarch showed 
his vassals a text written by himself and inscribed 
on a stele there.’ 

The High Ancestor (Kao-tsung) visited the 
thermae in November of 653, and on that occasion 
declared an amnesty for criminals in Hsin-feng.’** 
Perhaps it was then that he composed the poem 
which he entitled “Passing by the Warm 
Thermae” (kuo wen-t‘ang*).*® There are no 
further records of royal visits during this reign, 
nor during the reign of his lady successor, though 
both of them made trips to the baths in Ju-chou. 
In any case, in 671 Kao Tsung bestowed the new 
name “Warm Springs Palace” (wen-ch‘iian 
kung) on the former “Palace of Warm 
Thermae.” The imperial residence retained this 
epithet for seventy-six years.*°* The Central An- 
cestor took the waters of Mt. Li in January of 
709.7°? Such was the importance of these springs 
that the T‘ang court official in charge of the 
private bath of the Son of Heaven was entitled 
“ Supervisor of the Warm Springs” (wen-ch‘iian 
ssu at) ,198 

The Mystie Ancestor (Hsiian Tsung) of Tang, 
whose name will always be intimately associated 
with the thermal baths of Blackhorse Mountain, 
made a formal visit to them on November 1, 713, 
in the first year of his reign.*°® After that, he 
spent part of each winter there until the winter 
of 721-22, with the exception of 717-18. Usually 
the period of his sojourn during this epoch was 
from nine to twelve days. The winter of 720-21 
was remarkable in that he stayed at the springs 
twenty-five days during November-December and 
again nine days in February.*°° These data indi- 
cate sufficiently that the emperor was enamoured 
of the resort, but this was only preliminary to the 
era of his genuine preoccupation with the Warm 
Springs. To judge from the titles of two poems 
he wrote in their honor, in which he does not 
refer to his palace there, it seems that the palatial 


> 


3 Vii hai 24, 4a; Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien ch. 215, comm. 
quoting Shih-tao chih. 

4 Chiu T‘ang shu 4, 3071c. 

195 Ch‘iian T‘ang shih 1, 2, lb. 

198 T“ang shu 37, 3719c. 

197 Tang shu 3, 3638d; 4, 3642c, 3643b. 

198 Chiu T‘ang shu 42, 3242d. 

199 T"ang shu 5, 3644b. 

200 T*ang shu 5, 3644-c-d. 


structures built at the baths in the previous 
century were in a state of disrepair. The title 
‘‘ palace ” had undoubtedly been withdrawn from 
them. These verses he entitled “ Facing the Snow 
at the Warm Thermae,” and “ Only These Warm 
Springs can truly Claim to Heal Sickness... 
ete.” *° I judge that they were written during 
this first period of interest in the mineral baths. 


The Son of Heaven absented himself from the 
curative waters in the winter of 722-723, but went 
again on November 7, 723, on which occasion he 
declared the reconstitution of the “ Warm Springs 
Palace.” °°? After this, during what might be 
called the second epoch of his interest, during 
which the title “ Warm Springs Palace” was in 
use, he missed only six seasons out of twenty-two, 
though he visited the Phoenix Spring at Feng- 
hsiang in those years. This covers the period from 
the winter of 723-24 to that of 745-46.°° His 
sojourns during the first part of this second period 
generally lasted only a week or two, but beginning 
in December, 741, he began to stay for periods 
of three, four and even five weeks. During these 
last five years of the second epoch, considerable 
enlargements were made. In 742, he honored Mt. 
Li with the new name of Mountain of Assembled 
Glories (hut-ch‘ang shan %), and built a basilica 
at the thermae, called Basilica of Long Life 
(ch‘ang-sheng tien 4’), with the alternate name of 
Estrade of Collected Holinesses ” (chi-ling t‘ai *), 
for his private purification and worship.*** Two 
years later (744) he decreed the creation of a new 
administrative district near the town of Hsin- 
feng, carving out parts of the old Bondlands 
(hsien) of Hsin-feng and Wan-nien. The new 
municipality was named for the sacred mountain, 
“ Bondland of Assembled Glories.” °° 


The winter of 745-46, the last of our second 
epoch, was a momentous one. On September 17, 
745, the theocrat bestowed the title of Precious 
Consort upon his new favorite, heretofore known 
as Yang of the Grand Verity (Yang T“ai-chen %), 
and he delayed sixty days at the Warm Springs 
Palace, from November 12 of that year until Janu- 


201 Oh‘iian T‘ang shih 1, 2, 3b and 1, 2, 5b. 

202 Tang shu 5, 3645a; T‘ang hui yao (in Kuo-hsiieh 
chi-pen ts‘ung-shu) 30, 559. 

203 T-ang shu 5, 3645a-b-c-d, 3646a. 

214 Tang hui yao loc. cit. 

205 Tang shu 37, 3719¢c. 
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ary 11, 746.°°° It was surely during this residence 
that he conferred the gift of a bath on his beloved, 
an event too much celebrated in history and ro- 
mance to expatiate on here. Nonetheless, we may 
well wonder whether the prolonged stays and busy 
refurbishing during the preceding five years might 
not point to a privy engagement with that lady 
prior to her official elevation. 


The third and most important epoch of the 
Mystic Ancestor’s life at the baths began in 747. 
This was the intensive period, when he and his 
consort spent every winter there, frequently staying 
the whole season of three months, until they were 
driven from the capital by the insurrection of 
756.°°* During this period of the spring’s greatest 
glory, the imperial court was held at the foot of 
Mt. Li (to use its old name) through a quarter 
of each year. Signalizing this new status, a new 
title was given to the Palace—‘‘ Floriate Clear 
Palace” (hua-ch‘ing kung 4%), the name par ex- 
cellence by which the establishment was known to 
subsequent history. This naming took place on 
November 9, 747.°°° The derivation of the title 
is not absolutely certain, but it is likely that the 
monarch took it from a third century poem, 
“Rhapsody on the Metropolis of Wei,” by Tso 
Ssu,‘? in which the poet praises the warm springs 
near Lo-yang in this language: 


The warm springs, foaming and frothing, make 
their own waves; 

Floriate and clear, purging corruption, they subdue 
sensility.?°° 


Or possibly it was suggested by the inscription on 
the stele erected at Mt. Li’s baths in the sixth 
century, composed by Wang Pao ®: “ Floriate and 
clear, they halt senility.” **° Obviously this is a 
derivative verse, but it described the Ch‘ang-an 
baths themselves. 


Now began a vast architectural and landscaping 
program. The thermal wells were enlarged to make 
bathing pools, steep slopes were graded, weeds and 
brush rooted out, and basilicas, towers, pavilions 
and pleasaunces were built all around the moun- 


°° T’ang shu 5, 3646a. 

2°? T’ang shu 5, 3646a-b. 

*°8 Ch‘ang-an chih 15, 6a; T‘ang hui yao loc. cit.; 
T‘ang shu 37, 3719¢. 

209 Wei-tu futt in Wen hsiian ch. 6. 

*° Wang Ssu-k‘ung chi, p. 7b. 


tain. On top of this, the whole paraphernalia 
of the national administration was relocated 
around the new palace—government office build- 
ings, and mansions for courtiers and magistrates.”** 
Finally, able-bodied men from the districts of 
P‘ing-ie> and Hua-yin® were recruited into a 
labor corps to build a great wall around the town 
of Hui-ch‘ang.*%* The responsibility of making 
the fiscal arrangements for all of this new con- 
struction was placed on the shoulders of a certain 
Fang Kuan.*4.*14 

The new palace covered considerable territory. 
In and about it was every sort of architectural 
contrivance. The Ch‘ang-an chih records the 
names of all of its gates, its basilicas, its belvederes, 
its drum-towers, and the rest. A few of these are 
noted here as having special interest: The Floriate 
Clear Palace itself faced north. There were build- 
ings both inside and outside the walled compound. 
The bath for the monarch’s private use was at 
the Basilica of the Nine Dragons, and was some- 
vimes styled Lotus Flower Thermae, but some say 
the latter was the private bath of the Lady Yang.**® 
No doubt they both enjoyed it together. A separate 
bath was the Thermae of the Jade Woman, honor- 
ing the goddess-protector of the springs. In one 
building was a stele said to have been originally 
carved for the Warm Springs Hall of the Northern 
Wei emperors. It was made of translucent stone 
(alabaster?) and so was commonly called “ The 
Glass Stele.” The Basilica of Long Life, built 
earlier in his reign, was the monarch’s sanctum. 
In honor of Lao-tzu, a patron of the theocrat who 
was said to have descended to this spot, was built 
the Basilica of Liege Lord Lao (lao-chiin tien ®), 
and near this was the Gallery of the Descended 
Paragon (hsiang-sheng ko *).?4® Also there was a 
field for ball games. 


211 Tang shu 37, 3719¢e; Ch‘ang-an chih 15, 6a; Tang 
shu 111, 3985e. 

212 Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 14, lla; T‘ang hui yao loc. cit.; 
Ch‘ang-an chih loc. cit.; T’ang shu 37, 3719¢. 

213 Tbid. (all). 

214 T’ang shu 111, 3985c. 

215 Viieh Shih,fu Yang T‘ai-chen wai-chuan tv (in T‘ang- 
jen shuo-huit*) b, 77b. 

216 So named by the emperor on December 27, 748, 
following the epiphany of the god. Formerly it was 
the Gallery of the Matutinal Primate (ch‘ao-yiian-ko f*) , 
after Lao-tzu’s title “Mystic Primordial Illustrious 
Theocrat ” (hsiian-yiian huang-tity), See Tzu-chih t°ung- 
chien 216 comm.; Tang hui yao 30, 559; T'se-fu yiian- 
kuei 14, lla. 
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In addition to the two handsome pools in which 
the mineral-bearing water was collected for the 
special use of the Son of Heaven and the Precious 
Consort, there were many other baths for the use 
of other ladies attached to the royal household. 
“hese were called the “long thermae” (ch‘ang 
t‘ang *), sixteen in number.**? The central pools, 
at least, were lined with slabs of beautiful stone, 
according to one description a mottled jasper or 
possibly sardonyx.*** The same source refers to 
brocades woven with the images of ducks and 
geese in the water of Consort Yang’s pool, but it 
is not clear how these fabrics were used.*?® 

Most information about details of construction 
and ornamentation, however, is to be found in the 
romantic biographies written a century or so after 
the deaths of the imperial protagonists. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate how many of these attractive 
minutiae are based on historical records and how 
many are imaginative embroidery. At the least, 
they give an idealized portrait of a great medieval 
bath, true in spirit if not accurate in detail. One 
such account has the following: 


The Mystic Ancestor graced the Floriate Clear Palace, 
and renewed and broadened the thermal pools with 
fabrication and construction magnificent and lovely. In 
Fan-yang, An Lu-shan made fish, dragons, ducks and 
geese of white jade-stone, and even built stone bridges 
and stone lotus flowers, and made offerings of them. 
The chiseling and carving were so cunning and miracu- 
lous as searcely to be human craft. The Highest was 
greatly pleased, and commanded that they be laid out 
in the midst of the thermae. Moreover he set the stone 
bridges transversely over the thermae, while the lotus 
flowers emerged slightly from the water’s edge. Then 
the Highest graced the Floriate Clear Palace, and 
coming to this place, undid his garments, and made to 
enter, But fishes, dragons, ducks and geese, all seemed 
to be agitating their scales or raising their pinions, 
being imaged on the point of flight and motion, and the 
Highest was very frightened, and forthwith commanded 
that they be eliminated and done away with. But those 
lotus flowers have still survived down to the present. 


"17 Wang Jen-yiif¢ K‘ai-yiian t‘ien-pao i-shih ea (in 
T’ang-jen shuo-hui), p. 86a, and Cheng Yii,s> “ Chin- 
yang-men,” £¢ a poem in Ch‘iian T‘ang shih 9, 3 (vol. 
83). 

**8 Wang Jen-yii, op. cit. 78a-b. The term is wen-yao 
mi-shih “ dense stone of patterned yao,” the latter word 
being usually applied to semi-precious red stones, like 
jasper and carnelian. Po Chii-i, in his poem “ Li-shan 
kao,” £4 alludes to “jade” courses of stone, but this 
is probably loose usage of the word yii.ce See Po-shih 
ch‘ang-ch‘ing chi 4, la-b. 

*1° Thid. 
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Moreover he had placed “ Chambers of the Long Baths,” 
several tens of them, in the midst of the palace, and 
ringed them about with slabs of patterned stone. And 
he made boats of lacquer chased with silver, and also 
boats of white aromatic wood, and placed these in 
their midst. As to the paddles and sculls, all were 
adorned with pearl and jade. Further, he piled se-se 
and “sinking aromatic” in the midst of the thermae 
to make a hill, in the image of Ocean Isle, a ten-foot 
square. When the Highest was to grace the Floriate 
Clear Palace, his Precious Consort, and her elder and 
younger sisters, competed in the adornment of carts 
and clothing. They made a calf-cart, which they decor- 
ated with gold and kingfisher feathers, interspersed 
with pearls and jade. The cost of this one cart was no 
less than several ten myriads of money-strings. On 
completion it was excessively heavy. The ox could not 
pull it, and so it overturned. When the Highest heard 
of this, he requested them each to mount a horse. . . .?#° 


This gay, fragile and costly episode has been cele- 
brated in innumerable poems, especially by writers 
of the eighth and ninth centuries. They admire 
the glory of the monarch, the voluptuousness of 
his sweetheart, the costliness of his equipage, the 
beauty of his gardens; some condemn the burdens 
of taxation, and the folly of self-indulgence, and 
others lament the desolation that finally overtook 
the palace.**? 

The histories tell few events which took place 


220Cheng Ch‘u-hui,f Ming-huang tsa-lu e (in T‘ang- 
jen shuo-hui), 1b. See also Ch‘en Hung,t» Ch‘ang-hen- 
ko chuan si (in T‘ang-jen shuo-hui) for the story of the 
sovereign’s ennui in his Bath Palace, surrounded by 
beautiful women. Then follows the search by Kao 
Li-shih for a mistress capable of stirring his lord’s 
heart, the discovery of Lady Yang, and the emperor’s 
gift of a bath in his favorite pool. When she emerged, 
". her body was weak and her strength slight, 
seeming not to support her gauzes and silks.” Some 
notes on the text translated above: my “ graced” is 
an honorific verb, hsing,si connoting, “made fortunate 
with his presence.” Fan-yang, in the far northeast, 
was the area garrisoned by An Lu-shan’s troops. “ White 
jade-stone” is marble or alabaster. “ White aromatic 
wood” is probably po-t‘ansk “sandal” (Santalum 
album). Se-se has been thoroughly discussed by Laufer 
in his Notes on Torquoise in the East (Field Museum 
Anthropology Series, Vol. 13, Chicago, 1913); he 
suggests that when applied to building stone the word 
may mean “onyx.” I have no convictions about its 


mineralogical identity as yet. “Sinking aromatic” is 
agalloch (“ aloeswood,” Aquilaria agallocha). “ Ocean 
Isle” (ying-chou £!) is the name of one of the legendary 
isles of the immortals. 

221 4 great many of these poems may be found 
assembled in sections 47 and 49 of the k‘ao-kung &™ 
division of the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng. 
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within the Floriate Clear Palace. Yet this place 
was a very hive, crowded with officials, courtiers, 
servants, scholars, priests, scientists and artists.°*? 
Official acts of the emperor, reported for the winter 
months, were made from this pleasure spot, as 
when he ordered preparations for the invasion of 
the Thai nation in Yunnan in the winter of 749- 
50, or appointed Yang Kuo-chung minister on the 
death of Li Lin-fu in the winter of 752-53. So 
the Son of Heaven passed his days in business 
and pleasure, a prisoner of love and the refine- 
ments of art and magic. He dared not even walk 
into the fields beyond the palace walls.?** Finally 
the shadow of the great apostate, An Lu-shan, fell 
across the pools and pavilions, and all of this came 
to an end. The rebel had visited the hot-springs 
palace in the fall of 750, and a residence was 
built for him there.*** When he came again on 
July 18, 756, it was at the head of the insurgents, 
and the Son of Heaven had already fled. The 
Precious Consort was two days dead on the slopes 
of Ma Wei.**° 

After the abandonment of Ch‘ang-an by the 
kings of Tang, the marvelous buildings around 
the springs gradually fell into ruins, and the 
erstwhile palace presented a scene of desolation 
through the ninth century.*°® In the year 925, 
under the rule of the Later T‘ang sovereigns, the 
magistrates of the Western Capital reported to the 
throne that some of the structures around the 
baths had been renovated.*** It appears, however, 
that the ephemeral rulers of this century gave 
little thought to recreation there, for something 
more than ten years later, under the Dynasty of 
Chin, the grounds and buildings were donated to 
a group of Taoist sectarians, and renamed “ Ob- 
servatory of the Holy Springs” (ling-ch‘iian 
kuan &).?°8 Little remained of the original struc- 
tures, for a writer of the second half of the tenth 
century states: 


The basilicas of the Floriate Clear Palace at Blackhorse 
Mountain have been long since swept away. What 

*22 Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien 217, comm. of Hu San-hsing. 

*°8 Ibid. 216. The monarch essayed such a stroll one 
evening, but was dissuaded by an officer of his guard. 

**Yao Ju-neng,s" An Lu-shan shih-chiso (in Hsiieh- 
hai lei-pien 8?) a, lla. 

*°5 Tang shu 5, 3646b-c. 

*2° Ch‘ang-an chih 15, 17a. 

*27 Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 14, 19b. 

28 Ch‘ang-an chih 15, 17a. 


remains is only the encircling wall. But the pines and 
cypresses planted during Heavenly Treasure fill the 
steeps and gorges everywhere, The prospect of them 
is gloomily dense. The Gallery of the Matutinal Primate 
stands above the pass to the northern hills. Its base 
and foundation are exceedingly steep and abrupt. Next 
to its boundary we come to the Basilica of Long Life, 
southeast of whose old base are the thermal springs, 
eighteen localities in all. The first of these is the 
Thermae of the Autocrat, several ten-feet around its 
circumference. Each of its flags is a white stone, hyaline 
and translucent like jade. Protruding as from hiding 
places on all faces are the images of fish, dragons, flowers 
and birds. Stone seats, stairs and steps are on the 
four faces, while in the middle below them there are 
pairs of lotuses of white stone. The eyes of the springs 
gush forth from within the mouths of jars, and pour 
spouting on the tops of the white lotuses. At angles 
from the four faces (?) of the Thermae of the Thermae 
of the Autocrat we come to the Thermae of the Child 
Consort. The faces of these thermae are rather close 
together. Beside the thermae there are bowls of pink 
stone at four spots, which make lotus corollae on the 
faces of the white stones. The rest of the termae are 
interconnected, winding and meandering. The rock has 
been cut down into to make dark drains to let the 
water run, several tens of paces to north and south. 
Then it gushes forth from erect stones, pouring down 
into the midst of stone bowls. Milord Chia states that 
these were set there by later persons.?*° 


Little remains to be told: the waters themselves 
survived the decay and disappearance of wood and 
stone. In Ming times traces of the foundation of 
the Gallery of the Matutinal Primate could still 
be found.**° <A visitor of the sixteenth century, an 
official named Li Mao-yiian,*' came to bathe in 
the famous springs. He found a stone seat by one 
of the pools, distinguished by red maculations. A 
local tradition held that these were premanent 
traces of the monthly period of Yang of the Grand 
Verity. And indeed the ghost of the lady appeared 
to the traveller, whose heart had been deeply 
moved, after he left the thermae. It seemed to him 
that her face and figure were surpassingly beauti- 
ful, but her flesh a little too abundant for con- 
temporary tastes.*** 

Situated at a strategic spot on the road eastward 
from Sianfu, the baths were an important site of 
hostels and post stations during the Ch‘ing 
period.*** A Japanese scholar who visited them in 


*2° Chang Chisa (933-996), Chia-shih t‘an-lu st (Shuo 
fu), 2a-b. 

230 Ming i-t‘ung chih 32, 19a. 

*51' Yang I,ss Kao-p‘o i-tsuan st (Shuo fu hsii v. 34), 
4a-b. 

*82 Hsii-hsiu Shan-hsi-sheng t‘ung-chih-k‘ao &¥ 131, 19a. 
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recent times says that so many distinguished guests 
come there that it is unofficially called “The 
Embassy.” He states that while the present struc- 
tures are chiefly the work of the Ch‘ien Lung era 
(eighteenth century), and new names given to 
the pools, the Lotus Flower Thermae, paved with 
marble, is still where it was in T‘ang.*** 


288 Adachi Kiroku,8v Ché-an shiseki no kenkyi ew 
(Tokyo, 1937). For another modern description of the 


Probably it would be fruitless to speculate about 
the reflections of Chiang Kai-shek, held prisoner 
there. It is impossible that he failed to visualize 
the shadowy figures of an infatuated king, a Tartar 
rebel, and an incarnate naiad. 


baths see Fujinami, op. cit., pp. 78-80. Plate 26 in 
this study has a photograph of the outdoor pool as it 
now appears. 





NOTES ON A FEW MONGOLIAN RULERS OF THE 15TH CENTURY 


HENRY SERRUYS 


New YorE 


THE NAMES AND DATES of some Mongolian 
qayans of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
present considerable difficulties. The Mongolian 
sources sometimes are very confused and defective, 
and the material found in contemporary Chinese 
sources such as the Ming Shih-lu, or in the History 
of the Ming dynasty, is at times hard to reconcile 
with the data of those Mongolian sources. 

There is no doubt that Chinese sources as a 
rule are much more reliable than the Mongolian 
chronicles. The latter often show much more 
interest in the spread and the development of 
Buddhism than in the history of the Mongolian 
people or of the Mongolian rulers. Perhaps the 
best known attempt at reconciling Mongolian and 
Chinese data is that by Henry Howorth in his 
History of the Mongols from the 9th to the 19th 
century (London, 1876-1928). The inherent diffi- 
culties of the problem and the lack of original 
sources often prevented that author from arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion. Many attempts have 
since been made to correct Howorth’s views with 
greater or smaller success. Some of these attempts 
will be mentioned here. 

In this paper a few notes will be presented 
regarding the Mongolian qayan Tayisung, or 
Toyté-buga, and his suecessors, covering a period 
from ea. 1430 to ca. 1480. 

According to the Ordos chronicler Sayang-seéen, 
Tayisung qayan was born in 1422, became qayan 
1439, and after his defeat at the hand of Esen- 


tayisi, was put to death by his own father-in-law, 
Cabdan of the Torlas clan. 

The Chinese translation of Sayang-secen’s 
Erdeni-yin tobi, Meng-ku yiian-liu* (1789) 
transcribes the qayan’s name: Tai-tsung.> In fact 
the name is derived from the Chinese imperial 
name T“ai-tsung,° and no doubt was the qayan’s 
imperial title, not his personal name, as the com- 
mentators of the Chinese translation of the Erdeni- 
yin tobci also hold.* This qayan is known in the 
Chinese sources as T“o-t*o-pu-hua ® or Toyté-buqa, 
and this must have been his personal name. 

His dates given by Sayang-seten are certainly 
wrong. ‘Toyté-bugqa, or Tayisung, must have 
acceeded in 1433. In the Ming Shih-lu he is 
usually called T*o-t‘o-pu-hua wang-tzu,! or k‘o- 
han,® and the first time he is mentioned as such 
seems to be in 1433.4 The date of his birth is 


1See J. I. Schmidt, 
pp. 154-155; 158-159. 

2See Meng-ku yiian-liu chien-cheng 4 5.13b. 

*This clearly appears from Korean sources. See W. 
Franke, History of the Eastern Mongols during the 
Ming dynasty 1368 to 1634 (by D. Pokotilov), Part II, 
Addenda and Corrigenda, Studia Serica, Monographs, 
Series 2, No. 3 (1949), p. 32. 

*Tamura, Jitsuzd, Mindai Mammé_ shiryé, Min 
jitsuroku shé, Méko hen 2, p. 325. The fact that he 
is called here “ T‘ot‘o-pu-hua of the Oyriad ” i only empha- 
sizes that from the very beginning he was closely asso- 
ciated with the Oyirad, or Western Mongols, and in 
fact never had any real power of his own. He never 
was anything but a figurehead controlled by an Oyirad 


Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, 
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much less sure. W. Franke ® says that the Mon- 
golian prince Toyté-bugqa is mentioned in the 
Ming Shth-lu as early as 1409, but there are too 
many instances of Mongols bearing identical names 
to allow an inference from identity of names to 
an identity of persons if no other evidence is 
present. 

Sayang-seten’s “ Cabdan,” the man who killed 
Toyté-buqa, who had hoped to find shelter with 
him, is called Ch‘e-pu-teng* “Cebdeng” by 
Sayang-secen’s Chinese translators. This is a mis- 
reading of the vowels in Mongolian. All the earlier 
Chinese sources read Sha-pu-tan:! Sabdan.* This 
“Sabdan ” form is interesting, as it suggests an 
alternation §-¢ occasionally appearing in other 
Mongolian words, e. g. Saliy—Caliy (“ penates”’), 
Sigejei—igejei (“little finger”); cf. also such 
alternations as éeceg—seceg (“ flower”), wjiig— 
iisiig (“letter”). In the Altan tobcév* the name 
is written Cibdan, but we have Cabdan in bLo- 
bzan bsTan-‘jin’s Altan tobci (nova). In a 


modern Mongolian dialect we have the word 
SaBDan and SaBDuyn,* most probably of Tibetan 
origin. 

With regard to Tayisung’s death, Sayang-secen 
states that he died in the year “sim-becin ” (i.e. 


jen-shen ° = 1452), but this seems not too accurate, 
although his death actually occurred in the year 
1452 according to the western calendar. In the 
Ming Shih-lu*® we read how a Chinese who 
recently had escaped from captivity in Mongolia 
reported that the qayan’s death occurred on the 
28th day of the 12th month of the second year 


prince. In the Ming-shih 327. 8b-9a we read that Toyon ij 
of the Oyirad, after destroying the Mongols, intended 
to proclaim himself qayan, but since he was not a 
descendant of the Mongolian emperors, and therefore 
feared opposition on the part of the Mongols, he pre- 
ferred to set up Toyté-bugqa as qayan, Téyon contented 
himself with a title of minister and so did his son 
Esen, at least during Toyt6-buqa’s lifetime, but in fact 
both father and son kept all power in their own hands. 

° Franke, Addenda and Corrigenda, p. 32. 

* See for example Tamura, Méko hen 3, p. 481; Huang- 
Ming pei-lu k‘ao™ (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u, vol. 45, 1937), 
p. 44. 

*In Cinggis qayan-u éadiy, p. 7 

*Seripta Mongolica I, Altan tobci (Cambridge, Mass., 
1952), II, 138. 

* Ant. Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos, p. 600b. 

Tamura, Méko hen 3, p. 437. His death is also 
recorded in Korean sources. See W. Franke, Add. and 
Corrigenda, p. 43. 


5. 


Ching-tai (hsin-wei ? = 1451). Since the end of 
the Chinese lunar year overlaps the western year, 
the date of qayan’s death corresponds to January 
19, 1452. 

After the death of Toyté-bugqa, or Tayisung, 
his brother Aybarji who in the struggle with the 
Oyirad had sided with the enemy, became qayan. 
This at least is what Sayang-secen tells.1? Aybarji 
seems to be unknown in the Chinese sources. The 
name Aybarji is written Nambarji in some Mon- 
golian sources,’ but such a reading is due to the 
fact that in ancient Mongolian manuscripts the 
diacritic sign now usually accompanying the letter 
-n- was seldom written, so that an initial a- could 
easily be mistaken for na-. One could list other 
examples of names, especially rare ones, sometimes 
written with initial a- and sometimes with na-. 
In the Meng-ku shth-hsi-p‘u% (p. 12b) the name 
of Tayisung’s brother is read A-pa-k‘a-erh-chin * 
“ ? Abgqarjin,” a form which must have appeared 
in some manuscripts, for the Altan tobéi** has 
both the forms Abker¢éin and Aybar¢in. “ Aybarji,” 
or “ Aybar¢i,” no doubt is a composition of two 
elements: the Turkish word aq (“white ”; be- 
comes dy in Mongolian) and the name “ barjt.” 
The element ay occasionally appears in other per- 
sonal names, e.g. in the name of the Toymay 
nobleman Ay-méngke “ White-eternal.”** After 
a long association with the Oyirad Mongols of 
Central Asia, and no doubt also with the Turkish 
tribes of that region, the appearance of Turkish 
elements in Mongolian names is not surprising 
at all. As to the element barji, compare the 
(Ordos) name ArDZa-BarDza, in written Mon- 
golian arji-burji.?° Compare also the two names of 
similar formation with the element ay: ay-bolad, 
bay-bolad.*® 

Aybarji certainly had no more power than his 
brother had held under Esen-tayisi. In fact 
Aybarji was soon eliminated and Esen proclaimed 
himself qayan over all of Mongolia.*? This must 


1 Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 160-161. 

2 See W. Heissig, Bolur erike, “Eine Kette aus 
Bergkristallen ” eine Mongolische Chronik der Kienlung 
Zeit von Rasipungsuy (1774/1775) (1946), p. 84. 

13 (Nova), II, 136, 153. 

1* Schmidt, Geschichte, pp. 164-165. 

*® Ant. Mostaert, Dict. Ordos, p. 27b. 

1° Altan tobéi (€adi ), p. 76. Bolad ~ bolod means 
‘* steel.” 

17 Schmidt, Geschichte, pp. 164-165. 
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have happened in 1453. At any rate on November 
15, 1453 '* an envoy arrived at the Chinese court, 
sent by Hsen-tayisi with a document wherein he 
called himself Great Qayan T‘ien-sheng of the 
Great Yiian.s The document was dated the first 
year T‘ien-yiian.t The compilers of the Shth-lu 
explain that []" is the same as []Y “ Heavenly 
and Holy.”** This shows that Esen upon his 
accession had taken a Chinese imperial title and 
a Chinese reign-title, as Tayisung, or Toyté-buga, 
and so many other qayans had done before him. 

Ksen’s reign, however, did not last very long. 
He perished almost in the same manner as Toyté- 
buga some time before. We have seen how Esen’s 
father did not dare assume the title of qayan 
because he was not a member of the imperial clan 
of the Borjigid. Probably Esen failed to win the 
support of the Mongolian people for the same 
reason. But apart from such considerations of 
lineage, there soon were many discontented people, 
even among the Oyirad nobility, as we see in 
both the Hrdeni-yin tobéi and the Ming Shih-lu. 
In a battle against his opponents Esen was put to 
flight and the son of one of his former victims 
recognized him and put him to death.*° 

No sooner was the news of the death of the 
Oyirad oppressor known among the Mongols than 
one of Tayisung’s wives named Samur tayiyu ** 
(not Cabdan’s daughter) made her young son 
“ Mergiis-chas tayiji” qayan under the name 
Ukegtii qayan. This Ukegtii qayan seems to have 
had little following and less than one year after 
his accession to the throne he was put to death 
by a certain Doyolang tayiji*? (“the limping 


'* Tamura, Méko hen 3, p. 484 (tenth month of the 
4th year Ching-t‘ai). 

'° Ming-shih 328.7a. Franke, Add. and Corrigenda, 
p. 43, believes quite rightly that the document was 
written in Mongolian and that the two expressions 
tien-yiian® and tien-sheng here without meaning, 
instead of tien-yiian% and t‘ien-sheng,44 were inserted 
into the Chinese translation by translators at the Ming 
court, because, in their assumption, nothing coming 
from the barbarians could have a reasonable meaning. 

2°Schmidt, Geschichte, pp. 168-169. Altan  tobéi 
(cadiy), p. 89, Altan tobéi (nova), Ii, 149-150. 

*1 Tayiyu, or tayiyiu, is of Chinese origin: t‘ai-hou ab 
“empress.” See p. 123 of Fr. W. Cleaves’ article “ The 
Bodistw-a ¢ari-a awatar-un tayilbur of 1312 by Cosgi 
odsir ” in HJAS, 17 (1954), 1-129. 

*2 This Doyolang tayiji (doyolong) must be the same 
person as the ch‘iieh-wang-tzu # “limping king” of the 
Huang-Ming pei-lu k‘ao, p. 43. 


tayiji”) of the Seven Tiimed. According to 
Sayang-secten this happened in 1453.7* But this 
date cannot be correct. Esen, indeed, was put to 
death some time during the latter part of 1454, 
and the news of his death again was brought by 
Chinese prisoners and reported to the court during 
the 10th month.** Whoever this “ Mergiis-chas ” 
was, he cannot have begun his reign before the 
very end of 1454 or the early days of 1455. 

“ Mergiis-chas ” is Schmidt’s reading. The Mon- 
golian as it stands in his edition would better 
be transcribed Mergiis-kes, but could as well be 
read Merkiis-ges, Merkiis-kes, etc. Three Mon- 
golian manuscripts from Ordos belonging to the 
Rev. Ant. Mostaert, c.i.c.m., Arlington, Virginia, 
read merkdrges, merkegiis, merkérgis, etc.*° An- 
other newly published manuscript of Sayang- 
seten’s chronicle has Merkérgis.** George Huth, 
following the Tibetan sources, reads Merhurgen.” 
Other Mongolian sources still have other readings: 
Altan tobéi: Maga korgis; 8 Altan tobéi (nova): 
Maya kérgi.2° The Meng-ku shih-hsi-p‘u (p. 16b) 
reads Mo-erh-ku-erh-ko-ssu-han : °4 Mergiirges-qan, 
which obviously renders a variant of the form 
found in Sayang-secen’s narrative. The Bolur- 
ertke has: Maga kirgis (in Heissig’s reading) ,*° 
probably better: Maga-kérgis. 

However, the Manchu and the Chinese trans- 
lations (the latter being made after the Manchu 
version) of Sayang-seten’s chronicle have a com- 
pletely different reading : Mongyol-kere-Cinggis.2° ** 


*8 Schmidt, Geschichte, pp. 170-171. 

*4 See Tamura, Méko hen 3, pp. 511-512, Many of the 
details of the death of Esen-tayisi as related in Sayang- 
secen’s work (Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 168-169) are also 
found in the Huang-Ming pei-lu k‘ao, p. 43. 

*5 Manuscript A, p. 8lb, line 10: Merkérges; line 
14: Merkérges. Manuscript B, 71b, line 1: Merkegiis; 
line 5: Merkérgis. Manuscript C, p. 160, line 9: 
Merkegiis; line 12: Arkérgis (through incomplete 
formation of the M-). 

26Er. Haenisch, Hine Urga-handschrift des mon- 
golischen Geschichtswerkes von Secen Sayang (alias 
Sanang secen) (Berlin, 1955), p. 59, f. 59v. 


27 See Die Inschriften von Tsaghan Baisin (Leipzig, 


1894), p. 51. 

*8 Cadiy, pp. 6, 90. 

*5i, aw Ee. 

8° See W. Heissig, Bolur erike, p. 84. 

31 Cf. P. Pelliot et L. Hambis, Histoire des campagnes 
de Gengis khan (1951), p. 236. The I-chu meng-ku 
yiian-liu at (1927), p. 33b, by way of comment retran- 
scribes the name into Mongolian script as Legleéinggis !! 
Meng-ku ytian-liu chien-cheng 5. 23a. 
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“ Mergiis-chas,” according to Sayang-secen, 
reigned less than one year, but according to the 
Altan-tobéi (nova) reigned eight years and died 
in the year of the hen (takiya), which means that 
Maqa-korgis, or “ Mergiis-chas,” reigned either 
from 1446 to 1453, which is impossible, or from 
1458 to 1465, which comes closer to the informa- 
tion of the Chinese sources (see below). The 
Altan tobct (€adiy) only says that he died in the 
year of the hen. 


What do we find in the Chinese sources? First 
we find mention in the Shth-lu of a son of Toyté- 
buga, al. Tayisung. His name is Esen-moéngke,* *? 
but we do not know what happened to him. 
We also know that Toyté-buqa had married Esen- 
tayisi’s sister and had a son by her, but we do not 
know his name. In the Ming-shih ** we read that 
after Esen-tayisi’s death Toytd-buqa’s son named 
Ma-erh-k‘o-erh “ was made gayan and became 
known as Hsiao-wang-tzu,% or “ Little King.” ** 


*2 Cf. Tamura, Méko hen 3, pp. 371, 378. 

83 Ming-shih 327. 9b, and Ming-chi,ah pp. 153c, 164b. 

3* The title “‘ Little King ” from this time on becomes 
the current appellation in Chinese books for the great 
qayan of the Mongols, But since from here on also 
the succession of the Mongolian qayans becomes so 
confused, the Chinese may sometimes have had the wrong 
person in mind when speaking of the “ Little King.” 
Most of the time the Great Qayans were nothing but 
local rulers and their claim as Great Qayans to the 
allegiance of the Mongolian princes was to all intents 
and purposes without effect. Some of these Mongolian 
princes had grown very powerful and the Chinese were 
likely to take one of them as the real ruler of Mongolia, 
As to the origin of the name “Little King” given 
to the Great Qayans, Ch‘ti Chiu-ssu@k in his Wan-li 
wu-kung lu al (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u, vol. 38), ch. 7, p. 14, 
gives us an explanation. Ch‘ii says that after Esen- 
tayisi’s death, Po-lai made Esen’s son qayan, and that 
then for the first time the name “Little King” was 
applied to him. Then Ch‘ii adds that spies had reported 
to the Ming that prior to that time Esen had called 
Toyté-buqa the Great King and had called himself the 
Little King. Ch‘ii Chiu-ssu is sometimes a little care- 
less in copying his sources, and here too, when he says 
that Po-lai made Esen’s son qayan, he is certainly 
mistaken, It was Toytd-buqa’s son who became qayan, 
and was known by the Chinese as the “Little King.” 
Further Ch‘ii’s explanation itself of the name “ Little 
King” is not very plausible. We have seen that Toyté- 
buqa, although technically the qayan, in fact had very 
little power, if any power at all, and was completely 
controlled by Esen-tayisi. Under such circumstances it 
would be more natural if Esen began to be known as 
the “Great King” and the qayan (Toyté-buqa) as the 


He was murdered in 1462 by a certain Po-lai,2™ 
the same man who had been instrumental in 
making him gayan in the beginning. The first 
time this Ma-erh-k‘o-erh is mentioned in the Ming 
Shth-lu is in the 4th month of 1455. He is called 
“ Northern king ” but it is not said there whose 
son he was and when exactly he had succeeded as 
qayan.** The occasion was an embassy from Ma- 
erh-k‘o-erh and several other chieftains. Ma-erh- 
k‘o-erh’s envoy was the same Pir-Muhammad who 
had served frequently as envoy for both Toyto- 
buga and Esen-tayisi. From a later passage *° it 
seems that Ma-erh-k‘o-erh had not given the im- 
pression to the Chinese of being a man outstanding 
among the Mongolian chieftains. The Ming court, 
however, soon obtained additional information 
about the new ruler in Mongolia. An embassy 
from the Mongolian chieftain Gegén-temiir °° of 
T‘ai-ning®P in the northeast reported that a 
certain Mao-li-hai*4 (Mauliqai?) had set up as 
qayan a younger son of Toyté-buqa, without men- 
tioning his name, and that Mao-li-hai had assumed 
the office of tayisi.*7 Of course this son of Toyt6- 
buga can be none else than Ma-erh-k‘o-erh. At 
the end of 1455 an embassy from the Do‘en * 
Mongols, also in the northeast, called Toyt6-buqa’s 
son: Ma-ma-erh-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu.*s ** 


From here on the Chinese sources become as 
confusing as the Mongolian chronicles, The 
Huang-Ming pei-lu k‘ao (p. 43) discusses Esen’s 
death only in 1457, and after that, before going 
over to the events of 1458, says that Po-lai 
murdered the Little King, without telling us who 
this Little King was. Then under the year 1462 
(p. 44) we read, that a certain T‘o-ssu ** became 
“king.” This T‘o-ssu, we are further told, was 
an elder cousin ** °° of the Little King. 


“Little King.” This would explain how later also the 
qayan came to be known as the “ Little King.” 

85 Tamura, Mdko hen 3, p. 528. 

%° Ibid., p. 531. 

87 Thid., p. 536. 

88 Thid., p. 538. 

8° Yeh Hsiang-kao 4v in his Ssu-i k‘ao aw (Kuo-hstieh 
wen-k‘u, vol. 13, 1934), section Pei-lu k‘ao, p. 140 (also 
in Wu-pei-chih 225.3a) under the year 1458 relates the 
death of the Little King (presumable killed by Po-lai) 
and the accession of his “elder brother” T‘o-ssu as 


“ruler” wang.ay He goes on to say that he was known 
as King Ma-k‘o-ku-erh-chi-ssu.a2 The same information 
is found in Ch‘en Jen-hsi’s>® Huang-Ming shih-fa lu bb 
80.la and in the Ming-shih chi-shih pen-move (ed. 
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As we have already noticed, the Ming-shih and 
other works inform us that Ma-erh-k‘o-erh was 
murdered by Po-lai in 1462 and that the people 
proclaimed as qayan someone by the name of 
Ma-ku-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu,®f who also became known 
as Little King. We read further that the chieftains 
of the various Tatar tribes all began to act very 
much independently and that the Little King 
had very few relations with China, so that it 
became impossible to keep informed on how the 
qayans succeeded each other. This statement gives 
us an idea of how confused the information avail- 
able looked to the Ch‘ing compilers of the Ming- 
shih. In fact the Ming-shih never says a word on 
this T‘o-ssu mentioned by the Huang-Ming pei-lu 
k‘ao and a few other works. And neither does 
the Shih-lu mention him. This must be the reason 
why the Wu-pei-chih, in order to assign a place to 
T‘o-ssu, says that he was the same as Ma-ku-k‘o- 
erh-chi-ssu, although the dates in the Wu-pet-chth 
and in the Ming-shih do not correspond. 

If we find no mention of T‘o-ssu in the Shth-lu, 
what other names do we find there? In the fourth 
month of 1463 we read that “ the Little King from 
the north ” sent an embassy, but his name is not 
indicated.*® In the fifth month of 1463 he again 
sent an embassy to the Ming court. This time 
he is called “king” (wang-tzu) and his name 
is given as Ma-k‘o-ku-erh-chi-ssu.>¢ #4 This name, 
of course, is the same as Ma-ku-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu 
already mentioned in the foregoing lines. In the 


Shanghai, Comm. Press) ch. 58, p. 7. In the two 
latter works we find the expression tsung-hsiung,>4 and 
the term k‘o-han “qayan” instead of chu “ruler.” 
Compare the “ Maqa-kérgis” of Altan tobci with “ Ma- 
k‘o-ku-erh-chi-ssu ” and “ Ma-ku-k‘o-erh-ch-ssu.” Franke, 
Add. and Corrigenda, p. 45, translates the expression 
tsung-hsiung as “half brother.” This, however, is not 
correct. Brothers and sisters by another mother are 
always referred to as brothers or sisters both by the 
Chinese and the Mongols, unless for one reason or 
another the fact has to be stressed that they are only 
half brothers. This is done then with such expressions 
as i-mu-ti be “ younger brother by another mother.” For 
an example of this, see the Meng-ku shih-hsi p‘u, p. 17b, 
where Mandayul is said to be a “half brother” of 
Tayisung. But whether T‘o-ssu really was an elder 
brother (or half brother) of Ma-erh-k‘o-erh, or a cousin, 
is quite a different question. Yeh Hsiang-kao may have 
dropped the character tsung from the expression tsung- 
hsiung. 
*°Tamura, Méko hen 3, p. 683. 
“\ Thid., p. 685. 


sixth month we read about various presents and 
an official document being sent by the Ming to 
the “northern gayan ” >» and the tayisi Po-lai.* 
But again the qayan’s name is not mentioned. 
Since Po-lai and Mao-li-hai (at least according to 
the Ming-shih) had helped in eliminating the 
former Ma-erh-k‘o-erh, it seems probable that this 
qayan was Ma-erh-k‘o-erh’s successor, namely Ma- 
ku-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu. But during the same month 
we read again about the “ King Ma-k‘o-ku-erh- 
chi-ssu from the north.”** During the first 
month of 1464 arrived a Mongolian letter from 
the “qayan Mai-erh-k‘u-erh-chi-ssu >! from the 
north.” #* We may tentatively conclude that the 
constant use of the names “king” and “ qayan,” 
and the elements in the names involved, all point 
to one and the same person, his name being written 
in various forms. 

Who are “ Mergiis-chas,” Maqa-kérgis, Ma-erh- 
k‘o-erh, Ma-ku-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu? I believe that all 
these various names designate only one qayan, 
who reigned from Esen-tayisi’s death in 1454 until 
1464 or 1465. Sayang-seten’s dates and the dates 
given in the Bolur erike cannot be relied upon. 
But it will be remembered that according to the 
Altan tobci (nova) this Maqa-kérgis reigned from 
1458 to 1465, which comes very near to the dates 
suggested by the Chinese sources. 

The Ming-shih probably is mistaken when it 
says that Ma-erh-k‘o-erh was put to death and 
succeeded by Ma-ku-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu. The Ming 
Shih-lu speaks of no such a murder and the 
similarity of the names Ma-erh-k‘o-erh and Ma- 
ku-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu suggests ‘that they designate 
only one qayan. This idea has already been sug- 
gested by the Japanese scholar Wada Sei.) * 
Franke, however, wants to make two names out 
of this Maga-kérgis, alias Ma-ku-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu, 
namely Markus (Marc) and Kérgis (George), 
somehow suggesting two persons, possibly two sons 
of Toyté-buqa.** Such an interpretation is very 


*2 Tbid., pp. 689-690. 

*8 Thid., p. 690. 

*4 Tbid., pp. 697-698, This third volume concludes with 
the end of the T‘ien-shun period (1464). Yeh Hsiang- 
kao, Ssu-i-k‘ao, p. 142, says that Po-lai killed Ma-k‘o- 
ku-erh-chi-ssu, and when the people proclaimed Mao- 
li-hai qayan, Po-lai again killed him. This is certainly 
wrong. Mao-li-hai, although obviously a very influential 
chieftain, never became qayan. 

*5 See Franke, Add. and Corrigenda, pp. 44-45. 

*°Tbid. In the Ming-chi, p. 164b, we read “ Ma-ku-ssu 
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unlikely. We have seen in how many transcrip- 
tions and transliterations the name appears in the 
Mongolian and the Chinese sources. Schmidt’s 
uanuscript of Sayang-secen’s work, as well as the 
Ordos and the Urga manuscript of the same 
chronicle, and further the Tibetan sources, all 
have Mer in the first syllable. The Chinese Ma-erh 
(-k‘o-erh) seems to represent a syllable mar, but 
then also the Chinese Mai-erh (-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu) 
is likely to represent an original mer.*’ There is 
no doubt that the first syllable is either mar or 
mer. The confusion between these two readings 
was very easy since both forms are written exactly 
alike in Mongolian. One who was not familiar 
with the name could read either mar or mer. 

But which one is the correct reading, mar or 
mer? And what about Maga and Maya of the 
Altan tobéi (both the éadiy and the A. T. nova) and 
the Bolur erike? (Lit will be remembered that the 
Chinese transcription Ma-ku-k‘o-erh-chi-ssu also 
must be based upon a maga reading). I believe that 
maga/maya are spellings based upon another mis- 
reading of mar/mer. Such a misreading is not 
hard to explain. Indeed in the older Mongolian 
manuscripts -r- and -q- (-y-) in the middle of a 
word were written with signs resembling each 
other very closely, and a little inadvertence either 
by the copyist or by the reader could easily pro- 
duce a -q- where -r- was intended. We possess an 
example of Mongolian writing from the very 
period concerning us here in the edict of 1453.*8 
The -r- in such words as jrly (= jarliy) or jority 
on plates VII and VIII of the said edict looks 
almost lil. a -q-, and such a mistake was all the 
more possible as by this time few people could 
have been familiar with the word mar/mer. Once 
a -q- was read for -r-, the first vowel of the word 
was necessarily -a-, and the addition of an extra 
vowel -a- at the end was only a minor change. 
It should also be remarked that another term maga 
(< Skr. maha “ great”) frequently appearing in 


k‘o-erh-chi-ssu,” > a form found nowhere else, as far as 
I know; it looks as an interpretation along the same 
lines as those suggested by Franke. However, on p. 173b, 
the author of the Ming-chi again writes Ma-k‘o-ku-erh- 
chi-ssu. 

‘7 In Ming transcriptions of Mongolian words, char- 
acters with ai vocalism are used from time to time to 
represent Mongolian syllables with e vocalism. There 
are many examples already in the Yiian-shih. 

** Fr. W. Cleaves, “‘ The Sino-Mongolian edict of 1453 ” 
in HJAS 13 (1950), 431-446. 


Buddhist terms could have influenced the reading 
maga instead of mar. 

As has already been said mar and mer are 
written with the same signs in Mongolian. Shall 
we read mar or mer? I have no positive evidence 
to offer one way or the other, but it seems to me 
that we have here a relic of Nestorian influence, 
the more so as the second half of the name Korgis: 
George also suggests the same influence. Therefore 
I am inclined to believe that we should read mar, 
which must be the Syriac mdér “ Venerable.” *° 
The Chinese transcriptions Ma-erh, Ma-ma-erh, 
ete. also point to a reading mar. 

The “ Mongyol-kere-cinggis” in the Manchu 
and Chinese translations of Sayang-seten’s Hrdent- 
yin tobci can be nothing but a bad corruption, or 
perhaps an unfortunate “elucidation,” of this 
foreign name Mar Korgis. 

Mar Korgis, as we may well call him from now 
on, was succeeded by another son of Toyté-buqa 
(Tayisung), named Molon tayiji. He was the son 
of Cabdan’s daughter Altayaléin.®® According to 
Sayang-secen he was made qayan in 1453, but was 
soon put to death in 1454 by some of the leading 
Mongolian noblemen. We know already that 
Sayang-secen’s dates do not deserve much credit. 
In the Bolur erike his name is written Moolan, 
and his reign is said to have lasted from 1450 to 
1459.5 In the Altan tobé.** we read Moolon, 
Molon, and Molan; in the Altan tobcv (nova)** 
we find Moolan and Moola. The Meng-ku shth-hsi 
pu (p. 1%a) spells Mo-lun,®! the same as in the 
Meng-ku yiian-liu.** Molon < molan probably is 
a Buddhist name, corresponding to the Skr. 
Maudgalydyana, also rendered in older Mongolian 
works as Modgalawana.** This Molon is not known 





*° For a discussion of this term in Mongolian and 
Chinese sources, with the relevant bibliography, see 
pp. 439-440 of the article by Ant. Mostaert and Fr. W. 
Cleaves “ Trois documents mongols des Archives secrétes 
vaticanes ” in HJAS 15 (1952), 417-506. Another Mongol 
whose name of Nestorian origin included the word mar 
was Ma-erh-ha-tsa, Mar-haza. This name, no doubt, is 
a corruption from the Syriac Mdr-hasia “ Venerable 
Saint.” Mar-haza is mentioned in the Ming-shih 327. 5b, 
and in the Shih-lu he appears frequently from 1388 to 
1413. 

5° Schmidt, Geschichte, pp. 170-173. 

51 Heissig, Bolur erike, p. 84. 

52 Cadiy, pp. 6, 90. 

58 TT, 151. 

54 Meng-ku yiian-liu chien-cheng 5. 23b ff. 

55 See Ant. Mostaert, Textes oraugx ordos, p. 171, and 
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in the Ming-shih. Some authors have tried to 
identify him with Ma-erh-k‘o-erh.*® Others would 
like to identify him with T‘o-ssu who ruled only 
a few months in 1465 or 1466.57 As we have 
already seen, this T‘o-ssu is not known in the 
Ming Shih-lu or in the Ming-shth. Franke believes 
that T‘o-ssu is mentioned in the Shih-lu under 
the name T‘o-ku-ssu as early as 1439 (Ying-tsung 
Shih-lu 50. 8a)°* as crown prince. However, the 
expression f‘ai-tzw when referring to Mongols 
usually means tayiji = nobleman. Moreover the 
expression t‘ai-tzu does not refer here to this 
T‘o-ku-ssu, but to Esen-tayisi. Indeed the text 
reads: t‘ai-tzu Huai-wang Yeh-hsien’™: “ Ksen, 
t‘ai-tzu and prince of Huai.” T“ai-tzu here really 
seems to stand for ¢‘ai-shih.™ °® First there is no 
indication that this T‘o-ku-ssu of 1439 was a 
“ crown prince,” and secondly there is no evidence 
whatsoever that this T‘o-ku-ssu is the same person 
as 'T“o-ssu. 

T‘o-ssu is mentioned in only a few books, where 
he is said to have been made “ king,” or “ qayan ” 
in 1462. First of all this date cannot be correct, 
because in 1462 Mar Korgis was still ruling. 
Furthermore it should be remembered how the 
Chinese historians too reported that the succes- 
sion of the Mongolian qayans became extremely 
unclear during this period. Thus in both the 
Chinese and the Mongolian sources the situation 
in Mongolia is described as very confused. One 
reason why the Chinese became so uncertain was 
that relations between the Mongolian chieftains 
and the Ming court became rather irregular. The 
Ming thus could not have been too well informed 
about the legitimate successor of the Yiian 
emperors, the more so as many chieftains and 
noblemen appear to have been much more power- 
ful than the so-called Great Qayan. 


On the other hand even if their dates are con- 
fused and sometimes erroneous, we have no reason 


Folklore ordos, p. 242; Heissig, Die Pekinger Lamaisti- 
schen Blockdrucke, pp. 24-27; Fr. W. Cleaves, HJAS 
17 (1954), 112, n. 229. 

°° For an example see Meng-ku yiian-liu chien-cheng 
5. 23b. 

57 Franke, Add. and Corrigenda, p. 45. 

5S Tamura, Méko hen 2, p. 552. 

5° The use of the characters t‘ai-tzu and t‘ai-shih is 
sometimes confusing. For Esen, however, we usually 


find the characters t‘ai-shih, For an example see Tamura, 
Moko hen 2, p. 633, and Méko hen 3, passim. 


to doubt that the Mongolian chroniclers were well 
enough informed about the succession of the qayans 
to state that there had been a Molon qayan. But 
whether he must be identified with T‘o-ssu of 
certain Chinese sources, is not established at all, 
even if the Chinese inform us that this T‘o-ssu 
was a cousin or an elder brother of the former 
“ Little King.” 

To come back once more to Sayang-secen’s his- 
tory, after Molon qayan’s death Tayisung’s young- 
est brother Mandayul became qayan. According 
to this author he was born in 1426, became qayan 
in 1463 and died in 1467.° First it should be 
noted that Sayang-seten does not explain why 
in his narrative there is no qayan between 1454, 
year of Molon’s death, and 1463, year of Mandayul’s 
accession. This makes Sayang-secen’s dates up to 
1463 look all the more unreliable. The Altan 
tobci,* while spelling the new qayan’s name 
Manduyuli, says that he began to reign in the year 
of the sheep: 1463, and died in the year of the 
pig: 1467. The Bolur erike® also reads Man- 
duyuli, but puts his reign from 1460 to 1463. 

The Meng-ku shih-hsi p‘u (pp. 1%b-18b) tran- 
scribes Man-tu-ku-erh *° Manduyul, practically the 
same as Sayang-secen has it, and, as always in 
the Meng-ku shih-hsi p‘u, we find no attempt to 
reconcile the Mongolian version with the Chinese 
one. Writers have generally accepted that Man- 
dayul, or Manduyul, or Manduyuli, corresponds 
to the Man-tu-lu >P of the Ming sources. This 
Chinese transcription seems to stand for a con- 
tracted form with a long vowel: Mandfl ¢ Man- 
dayul or Manduyul. But then again the dates 
of Mandayul’s reign have to be put later by several 
years. 

Indeed what do we find concerning this Man- 
tu-lu? The Ch‘eng-hua Shih-lu** in the 5Sth 
month of 1473, in connection with one of his 
subjects who had surrendered to China and was 
being sent to Kuangtung province, mentions the 
“tayiji Man-tu-lu from the north.” >4 If at this 


°° Schmidt, Geschichte, pp. 154-155; 174-177. 

*! €adiy, p. 93. Same in Altan tobéi (nova) II, 153. 

°* Heissig, op, cit., p. 87. 

°8 See Meng-ku yiian-liu chien-cheng 5.25a; Pokotilov 
(Liéwenthal trsl.) History of the Eastern Mongols, pp. 
75 ff.; Franke, Add. and Corrigenda, esp. pp. 48-49. 

°* Ch‘eng-hua Shih-lu 116.3b, According to the Ming- 
chi (p. 182c) Man-tu-lu was made qayan at the end 
of 1472. 
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particular time Man-tu-lu had been proclaimed 
qayan, the Ming court seems to have had no 
knowledge of it.°° In the 10th month of 1475 
Man-tu-lu is mentioned in an imperial rescript 
sent to the border generals. It reads partly as 
follows: “‘ Recently we have learned that Man-tu-lu 
of the Northern Caitiffs has usurped the title (of 
qayan?), has annexed other tribes and has dis- 
persed the Three Commanderies of Dé‘en, T“ai- 
ning, and Fu-yii.' If these have been compelled 
to serve as guides he will bring no small calamity 
(upon the border regions).”° Man-tu-lu’s so- 
called usurpation is mentioned once more in the 
4th month of 1476. An official reported to the 
court as follows: “ Recently the Caitiff Chieftain 
Man-tu-lu has proclaimed himself qayan (k‘o-han), 
and Pai-chia-ssu-lan >’ (Beg-arslan) has made 
himself tayisi. Their aggressive plans are obvi- 
ous. . .”°? The next passage of the Shih-lu, 
apparently the last one to mention Man-tu-lu, is 
from the 5th month of 1479. It is a report from 
Fu-yii in the northeast on conditions then prevail- 
ing in Mongolia. Again the report vividly brings 
out the fact, already mentioned several times before, 
that the qayans were little more than pawns in the 
hands of some powerful chieftains. The text first 
mentions the death of Pai-chia-ssu-lan, or Beg- 
arslan, and then goes on to give a short summary 
of his career. According to this report Beg-arslan 
had started from a very lowly beginning. He 
began as the leader of only 400 men, but being a 
skillful military commander he gradually con- 
centrated more power into his hands. First he 


*°M. Tchang, Synchronismes chinois (1905), p. 424, 
lists him as qayan already in 1471, I do not know on 
the basis of what evidence. Tchang, however, has more 
such inaccuracies, For example on pp. 421-424 he gives 
the title T‘ien-sheng ta k‘o-han to Ma-erh-k‘o-erh (1451- 
1453 without reign title; then 1454-1461: eight years 
with the reign title T‘ien-yiian). As we have seen in 
n. 19, both the title T‘ien-sheng ta k‘o-han, and the 
reign title T‘ien-yiion were Esen-tayisi’s. 

°° Ch‘eng-hua Shih-lu 146. la. Huang-Ming pei-lu k‘ao, 
p. 45, also says that Man-tu-lu usurped the title of 
qayan. Such a “usurpation ” does not necessarily mean 
that Man-tu-lu was not a member of the imperial clan 
of the Borjigid, which would exclude his identity with 
Mandayul. It could also mean that he had become qayan 
over the rights of some other member of the clan. 

* Ch‘eng-hua Shih-lu 152.1a. Beg-arslan is Pelliot’s 
tentative reconstruction of this name. See P. Pelliot, 
: Les caractéres de transcription wo ou wat et pai,” bu 
in T‘oung pao 37 (1944), 125 ff. 


lived in the neighborhood of Turfan, but later 
moved to the Qamil (or Ha-mi) region, from 
where he soon became a threat to the Kansu 
border areas. In the early Ch‘eng-hua (1465-1488) 
period he moved into the Ordos territory together 
with such chieftains as Po-lu-hu,ov Man-tu-lu, 
Meng-k‘o >¥ (Méngke), O-lo-ch‘u * (Aléu), and 
others. Beg-arslan first planned to make Po-lu-hu 
qayan, but the latter withdrew in favor of his 
younger paternal uncle (shu)Y Man-tu-lu. Beg- 
arslan married his own daughter to Man-tu-lu and 
made him then gayan, while assuming himself 
the rank of tayisi, exactly as Esen-tayisi had done 
a few decades before. Beg-arslan, however, soon 
made himself hateful to the other Mongolian noble- 
men, with the result that one of his own relatives 
Ismail »* conspired with other men against the 
tayisi and put him to death. Ismail then became 
tayisi in his place.** 

Besides the name Man-tu-lu itself we find very 
little in these details that could substantiate the 
identity of Man-tu-lu of the Chinese histories 
and Sayang-seten’s Mandayul. As to Man-tu-lu’s 
death we have nothing definite either. The Huang- 
Ming pei-lu k‘ao does not mention his death, but 
under the year 1487 (p. 48) the author remarks 
that nobody knew how or when the qayan died. 


According to the same Huang-Ming pei-lu k‘ao 
Man-tu-lu was succeeded by King Batu-méngke, 
and when Batu-mongke died his younger brother 
Bayan-mongke © succeeded.** The Ming-chi under 
the year 1479 (p. 190b), speaking of Beg-arslan’s 
death, adds only that Man-tu-lu also died soon 
afterwards, and the next time we find something 
on a Mongolian ruler, it is four years later when 
the qayan is simply called “ Little King.” *° 


68 Ch‘eng-hua Shih-lu 190.5b6a. See also Ming-shih 
327. 13a, and Ming-chi, pp. 182c, 186a, 189a, 190b. The 
Ming-chi adds that Man-tu-lu died shortly after Beg- 
arslan. In the Huang-Ming pei-lu k‘ao (p. 46: 1477) 
we are told that Beg-arslan would have liked to become 
qayan himself, but since he did not feel powerful enough 
for such a move, he decided to do away with Man-tu-lu, 
whom he had made qayan, and put a certain Wa-ch‘ih- 
laica (Waéir ~ Oéir) on the throne. Man-tu-lu, however, 
demanded that Waéir be turned over to him, but the 
tayisi refused. 

°° In the Ming-shih 327.13b Bayan-méngke is listed 
before Batu-mingke. In the Ming-chi (p. 204b) Bayan- 
miéngke is mentioned by name for the first time in 1488. 

79 Ming-chi, p. 193c. 
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*Giles, Chinese-English Dict. N. 7093 preceded by radical 30. 
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IBN KHALDUN’S SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF 
JENGHIZ KHAN AND THE TATARS 


WALTER J. 


FISCHEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


I 


Tue topic of this paper might astonish those 
who have been accustomed to associate Ibn Khal- 
din (d. 1406) with the history only of the Berbers 
and the Muslims in North Africa and who usually 
call him “ the historian of the West.” This identi- 
fication of Ibn Khaldiin with the history of West- 
ern Islam might be due to his place of origin, 
Tunis, and to his long residence in the Maghrib, 
until 1382, when he left for Egypt? but is mainly 
due to de Slane, whose Histoire des berbéres et des 
dynasties musulmanes de V Afrique septentrionale * 
was one of the earliest works of Ibn Khaldin and 
which in a European translation brought the name 
of the author Ibn Khaldin to the knowledge of 
the scholarly circles.* 


How unjustified this exclusive association proves 
to be, however, is only too obvious when we take 
cognizance of the title and the content of the seven 
volumes of Ibn Khaldiin’s Kitab al ‘Ibar.* Apart 
from Volume {, which contains his famous Pro- 
legomena,® and Volume II, which in its first part 


For the story of his life see his “ Autobiography ” 
entitled at-Ta‘rif bi Ibn Khaldin wa-Rihlathu gharban 
wa-sharqan, edited by Muhammad ibn Tawit at-Tanji, 
Cairo, 1952. See also the present writer’s forthcoming 
study on “Ibn Khaldiin’s ‘ Autobiography’ in the light 
of external Arabic sources” (Levi della Vida Jubilee 
Volume [Rome, 1956]) and his “Ibn Khaldiin’s Activi- 
ties in Mamlik Egypt” in Semitic and Oriental Studies 
(Berkeley, 1952), pp. 103-123. 

* (Alger, 1852-1856), 4 volumes. 

*Ibn Khaldiin’s name became known in Europe ac- 
tually only at the beginning of the 19th Century. Ex- 
cerpts and translations from his Prolegomena and his 
‘Ibar began to appear from 1806 on. The gradual re- 
covery of Ibn Khaldiin’s work and its rescue from ob- 
livion is a fascinating story which cannot be told here. 

* Vols. 1-7, Biilag, 1267 4. 

°The Muqaddima was first edited by E. Quatremére, 
Les Prolégoménes d’Ebn Khaldoun (texte arabe) in 
Notices et extraits, Vols. XVI, XVII and XVIII, Paris, 
1858. Many other editions of the Muqaddima were later 
published in Beirut, Cairo and Billig. It was translated 
into French by de Slane, Les Prolégoménes @’Ibn Khal- 
doun, in Notices et extraits, Vols. XIX, XX, and XXI, 
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deals with the history of the non-Arab and non- 
Muslim peoples,® the appendix to Volume IJ and 
the whole of Volumes III and IV and even the 
greater part of Volume V treat the history of 
Islam in the East, its rise and spread, the Omay- 
yads, Abbasids, Seljuks, Fatimids, Mamliks, dy- 
nasties in Yemen, Persia, Khorasan, etc., and 
other dynasties including the Omayyad dynasty in 
Spain. Actually only Volumes VI and VII are 
devoted exclusively to the Berbers and the North 
African dynasties.? _ 

Thus a purely quantitative and statistical survey 
makes it quite obvious that Ibn Khaldin has much 
more to say about the development of Islam in 
the East, in Egypt and the lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, than about the Berbers and Zanata in 
North Africa and the Muslims in Spain, and that 
he could and should be regarded also a historian of 
Eastern Islam, including the Mongols and Tatars 
from Jenghiz Khan to Tamerlane. 

It is in his fifth volume and in his Ta‘rif * that 
Ibn Khaldin has included a rather detailed de- 
scription of the Mongols and Tatars,® the rise 
of Jenghiz Khan, his conquests in the East and 


Paris, 1863-1868. A second edition of his translation, a 
photomechanie reproduction, was published in Paris, 
1934-1938. An English translation of the Prolegomena, 
prepared by Franz Rosenthal, is nearing its completion. 

®° The Arabic text of vol. 2 is the only part which has 
been published in a new edition by Emir Shakib Arslan, 
(Cairo, 1936). 

7See G. Gabrieli, “Saggio di bibliografia e concor- 
danza della storia d’Ibn Haldiin” in Rivista degli Studi 
Orientali (Rome, 1923-25) ; vol. X, pp. 169-211. 

8 See especially ‘Ibar, V, pp. 506-508 and pp. 515-563; 
Ta‘rif, ed. Tanji, pp. 360-362. There are scattered refer- 
ences to the Tatars and Jenghiz Khan in Vol. III of his 
‘Ibar (III, p. 518; 534-35) where he defers a more de- 
tailed treatment to a later place in his History, namely, 
Vol. V. 

®The spelling of “Tatar” varies in Ibn Khaldin’s 
writings. The Arabic form of the word in his ‘Jbar is 
always “Tatar,” while in his Muqaddima (II, pp. 117 
and 192) and in his TJa‘rif the spelling is with the 
emphatic “t,” “Tatar.” The spelling “ zazar ” in Ta‘rif, 
Ms. C, fols. 184.4 and 140.15 can be discarded as a 
copyist’s error. 
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the West and the history of his descendants up 
to Hiligi and Timur. He presents a reliable 
and authentic picture of the rise and spread of 
Tamarjin, the original name of Jenghiz Khan, 
and his sons and descendants.*° He starts out 
by saying that “the Tatars are of the Turkish 
tribes! and descendants of Kimar, the son of 
Yafith as mentioned in the Taurat.’* He assigns 
to Jenghiz Khan invariably such titles as the 
“Emir,” or the “ Sultan” of the Mongols, who 
ruled independently from the year 610 H. (1213)** 
onward. 

After having given the details of Jenghiz Khan’s 
origin and genealogy,’ he describes his wars and 
conquests in China, on the Indus, his wars with 
the Khwarizm Shah dynasty ** and then his cam- 
paigns in Turkistaén, in Transoxania, Khorasan, 
Persia, ete. 


10 See ‘Ibar, V, p. 525.17, 526.24. For the legend of 
his birth and his descent from priests (Kahin), see 
‘Ibar, V, p. 506 7 ff. Ta‘rif, p. 360, 6, Enc. of Islam, s. v. 
Cinghiz Khan. 

11 ‘Ibar, V, p. 369, 515. 29, 516.1; Ta‘rif, p. 351, 2. He 
reiterates at various places that genealogists and his- 
torians agree that most of the people of the inhabited 
world belong to one of two groups: either to the Arabs 
or to the Turks and that there is no nation in the world 
which would excel them in numbers. The former one 
living in the southern part of the earth, the other in the 
northern part of the earth, ruling successively over the 
world. See also ‘Jbar, V, 3.5 ff. and Ta'‘rif, p. 354. 13 ff. 

12 For Ibn Khaldiin’s views on the Bible, see the 
present writer’s study “Ibn Khaldiin: on the Bible, 
Judaism and Jews” in Ignace Goldziher Memorial Vol- 
ume, part 2, Jerusalem, 1956. 

13 For these titles, ‘“ Emir,” “ Sultan,’ “ Malik,” 
“Khan,” see among others, ‘bar, V, p. 506.11, 525.17 
and 7'a‘rif, p. 360. 5. 

14 For earlier references to Jenghiz Khin, see ‘Jbar, 
V, pp. 86-87, 107, 111-118, 120, 122, 130, 140-145, ete. 
His chapter on Jenghiz Khin’s life is significantly en- 
titled “at-Ta‘rif bi Jenghiz Khin” (‘Ibar, V, pp. 525- 
527)—an expression Ibn Khaldiin has used only in two 
other places again, namely, for himself as the title of his 
“ Autobiography ” and for Yusuf ibn Kuryin in ‘Jbar, 
II, p. 116.13. 

See the present writer’s study, “Ibn Khaldin and 
Josippon,” in Homenaje a Millds-Vallicrosa, Vol. I, pp. 
587-598 (Barcelona, 1954). 

The customary Arabie term for “ biography ” as used 
by most Muslim historians of the Mamlik period was 
“ Tarjuma,” see, however, Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nujiim (ed. 
Popper) Vol. VI, 432.8; Vol. VII, 847.1. 

** For further references to the Khwarizm Shah dy- 
nasty, see ‘Ibar, V, pp. 66-145; 379-388. See for gen- 





eral background, E. G. Browne, Literary History of 
Persia (Cambridge, 1906), vol. II, pp. 426-466. 


Ibn Khaldiin gives considerable attention also 
to the children of Jenghiz Khan. “He had many 
children due to the Beduin life he led and to his 
‘asabiya . . .”;*® Ibn Khaldiin deals, as most of 
the historians, chiefly with the four famous sons 
of Jenghiz Khan, namely, (1) Tuli, (2) Dishi 
Khan, (3) Jaghatai and (4) Ugedai. He refers 
to variants and divergencies pertaining to the 
exact names of these sons as derived from his 
sources. The divergencies also caused some con- 
fusion even to himself in regard to the number 
of the leading sons; while in some places he men- 
tions only three sons as Jenghiz Khan’s descend- 
ants, namely, Tuli, Dishi and Jaghatai omitting 
Ugedai altogether, he mentions all four in his 
Ta‘rif..? 

He dwells at length also on the division of 
Jenghiz Khan’s empire among his sons and men- 
tions the geographical extent of the respective 
territories which were assigned by Jenghiz Khan 
to each of them.'® He stresses how Ugedii, the 
youngest, became the leading figure of the Mongol 
Empire, the Khan, the possessor (sahib) of the 
throne and that he made Qaraqiim the central 
residence of his Empire and the seat of the 
throne.*® 

Ibn Khaldiin passes over with silence the date 
of Jenghiz Khan’s death in his account in ‘/bar, 
while in his Ta‘rif he mentions the year 625 H. 
(1227) .?° 

He then turns to the history of each of the 
sons, their descendants and their military activities, 
conquests and invasions. 


1° ‘Ibar, V, p. 527.1; see also Ta‘rif, p. 363.10 where 
he states that the rule of the Bani Jaghatai became very 
strong because of the absence of any luxuries and com- 
forts and because they continued their desert life. This 
concept of “‘asabiya” is the very foundation-stone of 
Ibn Khaldiin’s socio-philosophical system as explained in 
his Muqaddima. 

17 See ‘Ibar, V, p. 506 where he mentions only three 
sons while in ‘Jbar, V, p. 527 and Ta'‘rif, pp. 360-361 he 
refers to the four sons. 

18 For variants in the names of the places assigned to 
the sons of Jenghiz Khan, see ‘Jbar, V, p. 527. Nor is 
the division of Jenghiz Khiin’s territories among his sons 
in his Ja'rif (p. 361 and 381), in agreement in all 
details with Ibn Khaldiin’s earlier account in ‘Jbar, V, 
pp. 506-525 ff. 

19 ‘Thar, V, p. 525.18; 529-530. 

2° Tarif, p. 361. In one of the Arabic Mss. of Ibn 
Khaldiin’s “ Autobiography” (Ms. Cairo) there is a 
marginal note in fol. 78a, which gives as date of the 
death of Jenghiz Khan, Ramadan, 624 H. (1227). 
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In so dealing with the individual sons and their 
respective dynasties, Ibn Khaldiin’s account of 
facts, although sometimes repetitious and over- 
lapping, presents itself as a well-constructed pic- 
ture and a logically planned and well-arranged 
scheme of the ramifications of Jenghiz Khan’s 
successors. 

A special treatment, of course, is given to 
Hilagi ibn Tuli, the Mongol conqueror of Bagh- 
dad, and the founder of the Ilkhan dynasty. He 


dwells on his origin, on his doubtful royal 


descent,** on his conflict with the family of Jenghiz 
Khan, and surveys the major activities of all his 
successors from Abaga to Abt Sa‘id.*? 

Ibn Khaldin leads the history of the Tatars 
and Monguls even up to the greatest of Jenghiz 
Khin’s successors, namely, Tamerlane (Timur). 
“When the rule of the sons of Jenghiz Khan 
vanished, there appeared”—so he states—“ in 
Turkestan and Bukhara, a king from among the 
descendants of the sons of Jaghatai by the name 
of Timur...” whom he calls an “ Emir,” “Sultan ” 
and “King” (malik).** He outlines Timur’s 
birth and genealogy, his rise to power,** his wars 


1 ‘Ibar, V, pp. 529.22 where he states that Hiligi 
was not a crowned king, that he was only a representa- 
tive (Naib) of his brother Manki and that no coins 
were struck in his or his sons’ name. 

2 ‘Ibar, V, pp. 542-551; also V, pp. 378-388. See also 
Muq., Il, p. 117 and many scattered references through- 
out his ‘Jbar. In V, pp. 551-563, he deals with Hasan 
al-Buzurg and the Muzaffarid dynasty who followed Abi 
Sa‘id. 

*°"Ibar, V, p. 506. 25, 507, 532.8, 554.18, 557. 12, ete. 

**In his Ta‘rif, p. 382.4-10 Ibn Khaldin states the 
following about Tamerlane’s appearance on the scene: 
“Then, in the seventies or eighties of the seven hun- 
dreds, there appeared in Transoxania an emir of the 
house of the Bani Jaghatai whose name was Timi, 
commonly known among the people as Timur. He was 
the guardian of a boy who was also related to him by 
descent from Jaghatai through male ancestors, all of 
them, kings, and this one, Timir b. Taraghii, was their 
cousin on the father’s side. He became guardian of one 
of them, the heir to the throne named Mahmid, whose 
mother Sirghatmish he married. Reaching out for 
power over all the kingdoms of the Tatars, he conquered 
them as far as Diyar Bakr.” 

“He then marched through Asia Minor and India, and 
his armies pillaged all their provinces and destroyed 
their fortresses and their cities in the course of event 
which it would take too long to expound. After that 
he marched toward Syria and did there what is well 
known—Allah is the master of His affairs. Finally he 
returned to his own country, and reports are arriving 
that he has set out for Samarqand, his capital.” See 
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with Hasan as-Sifi, his advances against Mazan- 
darin, Khorasan, the conquest of Isfahan, Shiraz, 
Baghdad and Tabriz, his pursuit of the then Sultan 
Ahmad ibn Uwais, who fled to Cairo (796 n.),”° 
his march against the borders of the Mamlik 
empire, to Syria, and his correspondence with the 
Mamlik Sultan of Egypt, “ Sahib Misr,” Barqiiq, 
in the year 1393 (796 H.).7° 

It should be stressed that Ibn Khaldiin wrote 
his description of Tamerlane’s rise as incorporated 
in his ‘2bar earlier than another account, given in 
his Ta‘rif.27, When writing his first account of 
Tamerlane, Ibn Khaldin was apparently not 
familiar enough with Timur’s background and 
origin and therefore stated, frankly and honestly, 
“T do not know his lineage and I do not know if 
he was related to Jaghatai or only a mere fol- 
lower.” 78 

Later research must have given him, however, 
additional biographical and historical data and 
further factual knowledge so that he was able in 
his Ta‘rif to present a much more mature sketch 
of Timur’s personality, enhanced through his per- 
sonal contact with him. His meeting with Tamer- 
lane in Damascus in 1401 gave Ibn Khaldin a 
complete picture of Tamerlane’s personality and 
thus made him that Arab scholar to whom we 
owe the earliest description and account of 
Timur.*® 


II 


The modern historian of the Mongols and Tatars 
would have at his disposal a multitude of written 
accounts and primary sources in many languages 
on which he could base his study and research. 
For an Arab scholar of the 14th Century, who 
ventured to write a comprehensive survey of the 
events connected with the invasion of the Mongols 
and Tatars relatively so near his own time and 


the present writer’s book on Ibn Khaldiin and Tamer- 
lane, Their Historic Meeting in Damascus in 1401 
(Berkeley, 1952), where all the pertinent sources are 
mentioned. 

>On Ahmad ibn Uwais, ‘Jbar, V, pp. 552-556 and 
passim. 

*° ‘Tbar, V, p. 540. 11-14 and 508.2. For the relation- 
ship between Tamerlane and Barqiiq, see Ibn Khaldin 
and Tamerlane, |.c. pp. 50-51. 

*7 Tarif, p. 363. 12-383. 3. 

*8 ‘Tbar, V, p. 532. 

29 For the earliest western treatment of Tamerlane, see 
B. de Mignanelli’s Latin treatise Vita Tamerlani (1426) 
which will appear in an English translation with notes 
prepared by the present writer. 
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who, like Ibn Khaldiin, was residing in Cairo, 
the amount of written material on the events was 
by necessity limited, if at all accessible. 

It is, therefore, of special interest from a his- 
toriographical as well as from a biographical point 
of view to investigate the kind of written and 
oral sources which Ibn Khaldiin was able to consult 
and use for the history of Jenghiz Khan and the 
Mongols and Tatars. 

Concerning oral sources, Ibn Khaldin states 
quite frequently that he derived material from 
merchants, travellers and scholars who returned 
from Central Asia, either China, Khwarizm or 
Khorosin, and whom he met most likely in Cairo 
or Damascus. So he states in one place, “I was 
informed by ‘ people from China’ (ahl as-Sin)*° 
whom [ have met,” or he refers to Burhan ad-Din 
al-Khwarizmi, one of the most eminent scholars 
of the time “ who informed me.” ** 

Ile refers also to sources in a general way as 
“Khabar al-Ajam”*? or “Akhbar Mulik at- 
Takht ” (i. e. History of the Kings of Qaraqiim).** 

But Ibn Khaldiin mentions explicitly a variety 
of sources which he has used in a specific way and 
which are to be investigated here in greater detail. 
In the following they are treated in a chronological 
order : 


1. For the understanding of the geographical 
background of the region of Asia which Ibn Khal- 
diin is dealing with, he refers to an author of a 
Geography as the “Sahib Kitab az-Zajar.” The 


faulty printed Bilaq text of Ibn Khaldiin’s ‘Jbar 


may be responsible for the apparent incorrectness 
of the name of this source. This “ Zajair” ought 
to be read “ Rujir” referring to al-Idrisi’s (d. 
1160) famous book on geography named “ Nuzhat 
al-Mushtaq ” which he wrote and dedicated to 
Roger, the king of Sicily.“* That Ibn Khaldin 
meant this source is confirmed by his frequent use 
in another context and repeated references to it 
in his Mugaddima as well as in other parts of the 
‘Ibar, where he correctly refers to Sahib Kitab 
Rujair. He regards this work of Idrisi as a model 
of geographical treatment and praises the author 


8° ‘Ibar, V, p. 532. 12. 

$1 ‘Tbar, V, p. 532. 14. 

32 ‘Ibar, V, p. 533. 4. 

88 ‘Thar, V, p. 530, 29. 

84 See ‘Ibar, V, p. 369. 14; also ‘Jbar, VI, p. 98.6 (also 
misspelled) and p. 199.28 (mw ’allif kitab rujar). 


and the book most highly, stressing that Idrisi 
gathered from a great number of works all the 
important geographical data for the king to whom 
he dedicated his book.** 


2. Another major historical source for the early 
period of the Khwarizm Shah dynasty on which 
Ibn Khaldiin relied was the book Mashdarib at- 
Tajarib wa Ghawarib al ‘Ara@ib by Abu‘l-Hasan 
b. Abu‘l-Qasim al-Baihaqi (d. 1169).°° Both Ibn 
Khaldiin and Ibn al-Athir ** give the title of this 
book erroneously as Masdrib at-Tajarib. 


3. That Ibn Khaldiin used Ibn al-Athir’s 
Kamil (1233)** for the Mongol period is not 
astounding, since he has made use of this historian 
for other periods in innumerable places all through 
his writings.*® For the history of the Mongol 
times Ibn al-Athir, a contemporary of the events 
he described, became for him rather indispensable 
as one of the primary sources. Ibn Khaldin, how- 
ever, freed himself from Ibn al-Athir’s more 
passionate description of the Mongol invasion in 


%5 See Muq., I, p. 75.11; 81.13; 87.16; 93.6. On 
al-Idrisi, see Encycl. of Islam and Géographie d’Edresi, 
translated into French by A. Jaubert (Paris, 1836-1840), 
2 vols. 

86 Tbar, V, p. 92. For further details on this author, 
see V. Barthold, Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion, 
London, 1928, pp. 32-33; Hncycl. of Islam, s.v. and the 
recent survey on al-Baihaqi’s life and work by Kalimul- 
lah Husaini in Islamic Culture (Hyderabad, 1954), vol. 
XXVIII, pp. 297-318. 

87 "Tez ad-Din Ibn al-Athir: Kamil (Chronicon), ed. 
C. J. Tornberg (Lugd., 1851/76); vol. XI, p. 249. 

88 See Brockelmann, (@. A. L., I, p. 345; Suppl. I, pp. 
587-588. See the evaluation of Ibn al-Athir as a his- 
torian by Barthold, “ Turkestan,” 1.¢., pp. 2-3 where he 
states that: “with the greatest conscientiousness and a 
critical tact rare in those times, the author collected 
material for his work on all sides . . . dealt with mate- 
rial at his disposal with greater understanding and to 
a considerable extent supplemented the work of his 
predecessor.” Barthold’s statement in regard to Ibn 
Khaldin (p. 4) that “for the history of Central Asia, 
Ibn Khaldiin, who lived in Spain and Africa, gives little 
that is new compared with Ibn al-Athir, of whom he 
evidently made use .. .” is not at all correct and 
tenable, as this study tries to show. Much more to the 


point in this respect is G. le Strange, when he says: 
“the Universal History of Ibn Khaldiin is often of use 
to supplement the meagre chronicle of Ibn al-Athir,” 
(The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate [London, 1910], 
p- 17). 

8° 'Tbar, V, p. 65.10, 92, 118.1, 128.13, 130.17, 138, 
144.6, 521.10, ete. 
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its effect on the Muslim world *® and offers a 
rather unemotional, calm and objective account 
of the events. 


4. More extensive use particularly for Jenghiz 
Khan’s wars with the Khwarizm Shahs was made 
by Ibn Khaldiin of a work which he referred to 
simply as a Ta’rikh or Kitab, written by a Yahya 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali an-Nasa’i, sometimes also 
“an-Nasabi”;*! either spelling is incorrect, for 
the author is none other than Shihab ad-Din 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Munshi an- 
Nasiwi, who wrote the famous Sirat as-Sultan 
Jalal ad-Din Mankobirti*? (which he concluded 
in 1241). As secretary (Katib al-Insha’) of Jalal 
ad-Din al-Mankobirti,** he accompanied his master 
on all his campaigns and was able to gather at 
first-hand information about the Khwarizm Shah 
dynasty which he presented in his Stra. Muslim 
historians of the period have made extensive use 
of this book, although under various titles. Abu‘l- 
Fida’ entitled it ta’rikh Zuhir at-Tatar (The 
History of the Appearance of the Tatars)** and 
refers to the author under such names as 
“Muhammad al-Munshi” or “an-Nasawi al- 
Munshi” although in one place he gives also his 
full name as Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali 
al-Munshi an-Nasawi, secretary of Jalal ad-Din.*° 


5. The only Persian-written work Ibn Khaldin 
refers to as his source of information *° is that of 
‘Ala ad-Din ‘Ata al-Juwayni (1257), whose 


*° See Ibn al-Athir’s respective chapters in Kamil, vol. 
XII, pp. 233-260, 272, 282, 300-317, 324-330 and passim. 
See E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1|.¢., vol. 
II, pp. 427-431. 

“1 Ibn Khaldiin quotes an-Nasawi in ‘Jbar, V, p. 110. 12, 
112.17, 118.1, 123.1, 128.18, 130.17, 132.14, 135.7, 
144.6, 144.8 521.10, 525.29, 526.1, 529.29, ete. Also 
E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1.c., vol. III, 
p- 12, refers to him erroneously as Shihab ad-Din 
an-Nasa'‘l. 

*?On this author, see Brockelmann, G. A. L., vol. I, p. 
319 and Suppl. I, p. 552; Encycl. of Islam, vol. III, p. 
854; Barthold, Turkestan, 1. c., pp. 38-39 and the edition 
of the Arabic text with French translation by O. Houdas, 
Vie de Djelal addin Mankobirti (Paris, 1891-95), Publ. de 
Vécole des langues orient. vivantes, ser., III, vols., 9-10. 

““Tbn Khaldain (or the editor of the Biliq edition) 
misspelled even the name of Mankobirti and refers to him 
as Mankobirs, see ‘Ibar, V, 108.15 and passim. 

**See Abu’l-Fida, al-Mukhtasar fi akhbar al-bashar, 
Cairo, Vol. III, p. 129, 154. 

*° Abu'l-Fida, 1. ¢., Vol. III, p. 139, 154, 158. 

**‘Ibar, V, p. 526. 12-13. 
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Tarikh + Jahan Gushdy (History of the World 
Conqueror) ,*” however, he knew only through the 
medium of quotations found in an Arabic-written 
source, namely, as we shall see, in the work of 
al-‘Umari. 


6. Because of Ibn Khaldiin’s inability to use 
Persian-written sources, he could not avail himself 
of the material embodied in such important Per- 
sian works as those of Nazir al-Juzjani (1260), 
Rashid ad-Din (1318), Wassaf (1327) and 
others.*® He seems, however, to have known the 
importance of at least one Persian historian, 
Rashid ad-Din, as is evidenced from the only 
pertinent passage in his ‘Jbar in which he states: 
“ Aba Sa‘id, the last of the [khan rulers of Persia, 
began his rule by killing Abi Tayyib Rashid ad- 
Daula Fadl Allah b. Yahya al-Hamadhani... 
he wrote a history (Ta’rikh) in which he gathered 
the accounts of the Tatars (Akhbar at-Tatar), 
their genealogy, and their tribes and composed it 
in the form of a tree as in this our book.” *° 


?. Ibn Khaldin refers frequently for this and 
other periods of his ‘Jbar to the Ta’rikh of 
Mu’ayyad Isma‘il Abu'-Fida’ Sahib Hama, which 
is one of the most important sources for the Tatar 
history.°° For this work Abu‘l-Fida relied greatly 
on Ibn al-Athir and an-Nasaiwi*! and copied 
extensively from them and from earlier compilers, 
but led the description of the Tatar events up to 
1327. 

Ibn Khaldiin, determined to write a complete 


47 The History of Jenghiz Khan and His Successors, 
ed. by Muhammad Qaswini, Gibb Memorial Series, O.8. 
Vol. 16, London, 1913. 

48 For further details on these works, see Barthold, 
Turkestan, l.c., E. G. Browne, Literary History, 1.c., 
Storey, Persian Literature, l.c. and Encycl. of Islam. 

4° ‘Tbar, V, p. 549, 22. Ibn Khaldiin does not refer to 
Rashid ad-Din’s Jewish origin. For this, see the 
present writer’s study, “ Azarbaijan in Jewish History,” 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish Re- 
search, 1953 (New York), pp. 13-18. 

5°Tbn Khaldtiin quotes Abu‘l-Fida’ in many places in 
his ‘Jbar (esp. Vol. II). For Vol. V, see p. 383. 22, 525 
(margin), 534.11, 16.22. In V, p. 534.25, he gives 
Abu'‘l Fidi’’s full name. 

51 Abu'l-Fida’ refers to Ibn al-Athir in his Ta’rikh 
many times with great admiration. He even takes 
cognizance of the completion of the “ Ta’rikh al-Kimil ” 
in the year 628/1234 and inserts a special statement of 
this event (Ta’rikh, Vol. III, p. 158). Also an-Nasawi 
in his “ Sira ” is full of praise for Ibn al-Athir’s History 
(see ed. Houdas, p. 3; also 39, 234). 
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survey of the history of the Tatars and Mongols 
until his own times, was apparently not satisfied 
with the source thus far mentioned. Since both 
Ibn al-Athir, who lived in Mesopotamia (con- 
cluded his book in 1233) and Abu'‘l-Fida’ (who 
concluded his book in 1331) gave only a limited 
picture of the Mongol events, with special stress 
on particular areas, [bn Khaldiin was in search of 
later and additional sources for a complete outline 
of the Mongol history. 


8. For the period not covered by Ibn al-Athir, 
Abu‘l-Fida’ or an-Nasawi, Ibn Khaldin found and 
used another important source, to which he again 
refers only as Kitab, without any special title and 
which he ascribes to an author by the name of 
Shihab ad-Din Ibn Fad] Allah.®? It is evident that 
behind this name stands Abul-Abbas Muhyi ad- 
Din b. Yahya ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari ad- 
Dimashqi Shihab ad-Din, the famous historian 
al-‘Umari (born in Damascus in 1301 and died 
in 1348),°* whose monumental work Masdlik al- 
Absir fi Mamalik al-Amsadr contains material 
pertinent to the history of the Tatars.** 

It was this work of Shihab ad-Din ibn Fadl 
Allah at-‘Umari which became one of Ibn Khal- 
diin’s major guides and sources for the later Tatar 
period. 

Al-Umari gathered material from oral and 
written sources and gives very conscientiously the 


52'Tbar, V, p. 525.15, 525.20, 526.12, 527.6, 529.2, 
529. 27, 530.11, 534.11, 534. 16. 

53 See the references to his work in Brockelmann, 
G.A.L., Il, p. 141, Suppl. II, p. 175; Eneycl. of Islam; 
Durar al-Kamina, Vol. I, pp. 331-333. How extensively 
Qalqashandi has used al-‘Umari’s works is discussed by 
Bjorkman, Beitrdige zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlet im 
islamischen Agypten (Hamburg), 1928, pp. 75-76. See 
also G. Wiet, Les Biographies du Manhal Safi, Cairo, 
1932, N: 333, pp. 47-48. 

54This important work remains still to be published 
in toto. A translation of part of it was offered on the 
basis of a Paris manuscript by E. Quatremére, Notices 
et extraits des manuscrits (Paris, 1838), Vol. 13; W. 
Tiesenhausen, Recueil de matériaux relatifs &@ Vhistoire 
de la horde dor, Part I (St. Petersburg), 1884, gives 
some Arabic excerpts of those parts of Masalik al-Absar 
which deal with Jenghiz Khan and his campaigns. 
Other parts of this great work have been published by 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Masdlik al-Absdr fi Mamdlik 
al-Amsdar, Part I, VAfrique moins VEgypte (Paris, 1927); 
Ahmad Zaki Pasha, Masdlik al-Absdr, part I, Cairo, 
1924; and F. Taeschner, Al-‘Umari’s Bericht iiber Ana- 
tolien in seinem Werke Masdlik al-absar fi mamdlik 
al-amsar (Leipzig, 1929). 


names of the scholars who supplied him with 
information. Ibn Khaldin, using extensively al- 
‘Umari’s Masdlik al-Absar, refers to him not only 
as a major source in itself but gives in each quoted 
instance the authorities on which al-‘Umari based 
his statements. Thus he quotes ‘Ala’ ad-Din ‘Ata 
al-Juwayni, as already mentioned above,*> whose 
Persian-written History of Jenghiz Khan Ibn 
Khaldiin could anyhow not have used directly. 


Ibn Khaldin in connection with his account of 
Jenghiz Khan and his descendants refers also 
repeatedly to two other authorities whose identifi- 
cation has caused the present writer a great deal 
of research. 


9. Many statements about Jenghiz Khan and 
his sons and about the geography of the Tatars’ 
territories are attributed by Ibn Khaldin to a 
certain Shams ad-Din al-Isfahani (d. 1348) whom 
he calls “the Imam of the intellectual sciences 
(ma‘gqildt) in the East” and who belonged to the 
circle of Nasir ad-Din at-Tisi.°° Ibn Khaldin 
specifies neither the work nor the name of this 
authority, except that he mentions him as an 
authority quoted by “Shihab ad-Din ibn Fadl 
Allah.” 

In the available printed Arabic portions of 
al-‘Umari’s work, Shams ad-Din al-Isfahani is in 
fact frequently mentioned and his statements 
about Jenghiz Khan and his sons are incorporated 
into this work. Al-‘Umari calls him “ our Shaikh, 
the marvel of the Century ”*’ and gives as his 
full name Shams ad-Din Abul-Thana’ Mahmid 
ibn ‘Abdar-Rahman .. . al-Isfahani ash-Shafii. 
On the basis of this full name, his identity can be 
ascertained. Details of his life are found in Durar 
al-Kamina** and in Shadharat adh-Dhahab.* 
According to these biographical sources,®°° Shams 


55 See above, note 47. 

5° ‘Ibar, V, p. 525.20, 525.21, 527.4, 527.15, 529. 27- 
28, 530. 7. 

57 See E. Quatremiére, Notices et extraits, Vol. 13, l.c., 
p- 217, 218, 222; Tiesenhausen, Recueil, l.c., p. 222.11; 
Ahmad Zaki Pasha, Masédlik al-Absar, Cairo, 1924, Vol. 
I, l.e., p. 23.8 ff.; p. 31.1-5. See the rather interesting 
note (p. 31, note 1) of the editor, regarding Shams 
ad-Din as a precursor of Christopher Columbus. 

58 By Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, ed. Hyderabad, 1350 H., 
vol. 4, p. 327/328, no. 891; also Vol. 3, p. 107. 

5° By Ibn al-‘Imid, Cairo, 1351 u., Vol. VI, p. 165; 
see also the references to him in Vol. VI, p. 231 and 255. 

®° See also the references in Durrat ul-aslik fi daulat 
il-atrik in Orientalia, ed. Juynboll (Amsterdam, 1846), 
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ad-Din al-Isfahani was born in Isfahan in 1292 
(1275?) and educated in Persia, made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca in 1824, distinguished himself in 
the philosophical and legal disciplines, and after 
a visit to Jerusalem, went to Damascus in 1325 
and taught at the Umayyad Mosque “day and 
night.” Ibn Taimiya was one of his students 
and refers to him most laudably.*t He went to 
Cairo, where Emir Qisiin built for him a khanga 
in the Qarafa and appointed him as its Shaikh.® 
His proficiency in the *Usil, the fundamentals of 
the law, and in the ‘agaliyat is highly praised. He 
was the author of a number of commentaries on 
grammatical, legal and theological works ;** he 
died during the plague in the year 1348. 


10. Along with Shams ad-Din al-Isfahani, Ibn 
Khaldin, often simultaneously, refers to another 
authority, namely, to a Nizam ad-Din Yahya ibn 
al-Hakim Nir ad-Din ‘Abdr-Rahman as-Sayadi.™* 

As to the identity of this scholar, Ibn Khaldin 
adds nothing except that he calls him the Katib, 
the secretary, of Abi Sa‘id, the last Ilkhan ruler. 
Ibn al-Hakim is not mentioned in Ibn Khaldin’s 
chapter on Abii Sa‘id,® but Ibn al-Hakim, too, 
was one of the sources of information for Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Umari in matters pertaining to 
the history and geography of the Mongols and the 
Golden Horde. Al-‘Umari refers to him frequently 
as Nizam ad-Din Yahya ibn al-Hakim who made 
him acquainted with an ancient treatise on geog- 
raphy; he calls him sometimes Yahya ibn al- 
Hakim at-Tayyari.® 


Vol. II, p. 392; K. V. Zetterstéen, Beitrdge zur Ge- 
schichte der Mamlikensultane (Leiden, 1919), p. 227.19. 

*1 See the reference to him in Henri Laoust, Essai sur 
les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki-d-din Ahmad 
b. Taimiya (Le Caire, 1939), p. 131, note 1; p. 132, note 3; 
164; 497. See also E. Quatremére, Histoire des Mongoles 
de la Perse (Paris, 1836), p. 12. 

* For further details about this khanqa, called Sirya- 
quis, see Maqrizi, Khitat, Vol. II, p. 422; Ibn Taghri 
Birdi, Nujim, ed. Cairo, Vol. IX, p. 144.6 ff.; Durar 
al-Kamina, l.¢., p. 327. 

** See Brockelmann, G.A.L., Vol. II, p. 110; Suppl. 
II, p. 137 and Durar, l.¢., where his works are listed. 
They consist of commentaries, tafsir and sharh to Ibn 
al-Hajib, Baidawi, Ibn Sa‘ati, ete. In Mugq., III, pp. 
22-23, Ibn Khaldiin refers to these authors without, 
however, mentioning the commentaries on them by 
Shams ad-Din al-Isfahani. 

**'Ibar, V, p. 527.15, 534.11, 534. 16, 534. 23. 

*° ‘Ibar, V, pp. 549-551. 

°° See Quatremére, Notices et extraits, l.c., Vol. 13, 
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A biographical sketch in Durar al-Kamina * 
lists him as Yahya b. ‘Abdr-Rahman al-Ja‘bri 
(or Ja‘afri) Nizam ad-Din, known also as Ibn 
an-Nir al-Hakim. That he is identical with the 
scholar mentioned by Ibn Khaldiin and al-‘Umari 
is confirmed by the fact that according to Durar, 
he is expressly stated to have joined the services of 
Sultan Abi Sa‘id, the Ilkhan ruler, and that by 
virtue of his beautiful handwriting he used to 
write letters in Arabic for Abi Sa‘id and con- 
ducted his correspondence with Egypt and else- 
where. He was born in Baghdad in 1286, went 
to Damascus and then to Cairo, but returned to 
Baghdad later. Ibn al-Hakim was also an authority 
on music. Whether he composed any works is not 
known—at least none are listed. His date of death 
is not certain; according to Durar, he died in 
Baghdad after the year 1368/1369 (770 H.).% 


It was on the basis of these oral and written 
sources that Ibn Khaldin wrote his chapters on 
the History of the Mongols and Tatars. His 
account of the Mongol period differs considerably 
from his description of other areas and periods 
of Islamic history insofar as he shows a far more 
conscientious attempt to name and indicate the 
sources used and provides a relatively greater 
frequency of quotations from his authorities. He 
seems to have felt the necessity to be most scrupu- 
lous in consulting as many sources as possible, 
in order to attain the maximum of reliable and 
correct reports for an area with whose geographical 
and historical background he was less familiar. 


Despite the use of so many reliable sources, 
however, Ibn Khaldin could not find all the 
answers. It is of particular significance to note, 
in this position of the Mongol and Tatar history, 
his frequent admission of lack of knowledge on 
certain special aspects. Nowhere else through his 
‘Ibar, so it seems, has he used so often the phrases 
such as “J do not know,” ® “T cannot explain,” 7° 
“JT do not know from what tribe these kings 


p- 173, 187, 193, 222, 236, 270, 282; Tiesenhausen, 1. c., 
p- 213, 217. 

®7Durar al-Kimina, Vol. IV, pp. 417-418, no. 1156. 
For further references see E. Quatremére, Histoire des 
Mongoles, l.c., p. 12. It may well be that Ibn Khaldiin’s 
otherwise not documented “as-Sayidi” stands for “ at- 
Tayyari,” or “al-Ja‘bri” of the other sources. 

°8 Durar, l.c., Vol. IV, pp. 417-418. 

°° ‘Ibar, V, p. 506. 26. 

7° ‘Thar, V, p. 516. 18. 
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descended,” 7* “I do not know how his genealogy 
is related to... ,” 7 “I do not know how correct 
it is whether his origin is from Jaghatai, or whether 
he is just one of his followers,” ** ete., “I do not 
know how correct the genealogists are . . .” ™ 


III 


Ibn Khaldiin’s history of the Mongols and 
Tatars, covering about two centuries of one of 
the most decisive periods in the annals of Asia, 
is not merely an account of the military, dynastic 
and political events in Central Asia. Throughout 
his survey, Ibn Khaldiin showed a special interest 
also in other aspects and has incorporated some 
items which are a contribution of his to the 
understanding of the internal legal administration 
and of the religious life of the Mongolian civili- 
zation. 

It ought to be stressed that Ibn Khaldin makes 
a very significant reference to the “ Great Yasa ” 
of Jenghiz Khan.** How and when the Yasai came 
into existence and how it developed over the years 
into the Supreme Law of the united Mongol tribes 
can in part be understood on the basis of some 
references in Tersian, Arabic and Armenian 
sources and from statements of European travellers 
such as J. de Plano Caprini (1246-1247) and 
W. v. Rubruck (1253-1255) .7° 

The most important Islamic and Arabic sources 
for the understanding of the Yasi, its content and 
its structure are scattered references in al-Juwayni 


71 ‘Tbar, V, p. 527. 9. 

72 ‘Ibar, V, p. 532. 10. 

73 ‘Tbar, V, p. 532. 12-13. 

74 Tarif, p. 360. 

75 ‘Tbar, V, p. 526. 24-29. 

76 For details see V. V. Barthold, Turkistan, 1. e. (Lon- 
don, 1927); pp. 41-42. C. Aligne, Mongolische Gesetze, 
Leipziger Rechtswissenschaftliche Studien, Heft 87 
(Leipzig, 1934); V. A. Riasanowsky, Customary Law of 
the Mongol Tribes (Harbin, 1929) and G. Vernadsky, 
“The Problem of the Reconstruction of Chenghiz Khin’s 
Yisa,” in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. III 
(1937), pp. 337-360; Twentieth International Congress of 
Orientalists (Louvain, 1940), pp. 219-221. We regret our 
inability to use the Russian-written studies on the Yasa 
by Berezin, P. Popoff, and Grigorieff. Popoff in his 


study of the Yasai (J. of the Oriental Section of the Rus- 
sian Archaeol. Society, Voi. XVII) denies the existence 
of the Yisa as a distinct, written legal document; it was 
transmitted only orally according to his views; see also 
Quatremére, Histoire des Mongoles de la Perse par 
Raschid-Eldin (Paris, 1836), Vol. I, pp. elx-elxviii. 


(1283), Bar Hebraeus (1286), Rashid ad-Din 
(1318), Ibn Battita (1346) and foremost in 
Magqrizi (1442), the Egyptian historian,’’ not to 
mention Mir Khwand (1498)** and other later 
Persian sources, 

The most detailed account of the regulations of 
the Yasa is found in Maqrizi (1442)7® who has 
preserved 26 fragments of its text. Maqrizi’s state- 
ment that he met a scholar who saw a copy of 
the Yasa in a library in Baghdad has been gener- 
ally accepted as an indication of the existence 
of a written codex of the Yasa. 

None of the scholars who dealt with the Yasa 
has taken cognizance of another important refer- 
ence to the Yasi in an Arabic source, namely to 
that of Ibn Khaldiin in his Kitab al-‘Ibar. There 
he states: “ Jenghiz Khan wrote for his people 
a book on politics which he named ‘The Great 
Politic? (as-Siyasa al-Kabira) in which he men- 
tions the principles of politics in government and 
in wars and the general rules similar to the law of 
the Shari‘a. He ordered it to be placed in his 
library ... and there was nothing produced like 
Rica 

Ibn Khaldiin does not give the source of his 
information on the Yas but in view of the meager- 
ness of information on the origin and structure 
of the Yasi, Ibn Khaldiin’s statement ought to 
be made known and considered as an additional 
contribution toward a solution of this complex 
problem.*? 


IV 


The ever changing picture of the religious affilia- 
tion of the various Mongol and Tatar rulers 
attracted Ibn Khaldiin’s keen mind and he seems 


77QOn these authors see C. Brockelmann, V. V. Bar- 
thold, and C. A. Storey, Persian Literature, A Bio-Bibli- 
ographical Survey (London, 1935-1953) and Encycel. of 
Islam. 

78C. Langlés, Notice de Vhistoire de Djenguyz-Khan 
(Notices et extraits [Paris, 1799]), Vol. V, pp. 205-216; 
see also Mir Khand, Vie de Djenghiz Khdn (texte 
persan) (Paris, 1841). 

*® Maqrizi, Khitat, II, pp. 220-222. See this chapter 
with annotations and French translation in De Sacy, 
Chrestomathie arabe (Paris, 1836), Vol. II, esp. pp. 161- 
163. 

8° ‘Ibar, V, pp. 526, 24-29. 

81 The reference to the Yisi in Ibn Fadl Allah al- 
‘Umari (according to Quatremére, Notices et extraits, 
1838, Paris, Vol. 13, pp. 269-270) deserves to be added 
to the list of early Arabic sources on the Yisi. 
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never to pass an opportunity to refer to the re- 
ligion of the Central Asiatic rulers. Thus he refers 
to a Muslim scholar, Shams ad-Din al-Bakhiri, 
who was instrumental in converting the grandson 
of Jenghiz Khan to Islam; ** so he notices that 
Ahmad, the successor of Hilagi, converted to 
Islam,** that Arghin Khan liked the Brahman 
religion (Din al-Baraham),** worshipped idols 
and had a Jewish vizier by the name of Sa‘d 
ad-Daula al-Yahidi,*° and that Arghiin’s son, 
Uljaiti, began his rule by accepting Islam.*® 
He gives also a highly interesting characterization 
of Tamerlane: 


“This king Timur is one of the greatest and mightiest 
of kings. Some attribute to him knowledge, others at- 
tribute to him heresy because they note his preferences 
for the members of the House (of ‘Ali); still others 
attribute to him the employment of magic and sorcery, 
but in all this there is nothing; it is simply that he is 
highly intelligent and very perspicacious, addicted to 
debate and argumentation about what he knows and also 
about what he does not know.” §? 


Of particular significance is Ibn Khaldin’s 
reference to the religion of Jenghiz Khan himself. 
He regards “ Din al-Majisiya ” ** as the religion 


82 ‘Tbar, V, p. 534.17; see also V, p. 532. 6. 

* ‘Ibar, V, p. 546. 10. 

84 ‘Tbar, V, p. 546. 27. 

8 ‘Tbar, V, p. 546.25. On the Jewish Vizier, Sa‘d ad- 
Daula, see W. J. Fischel, Jews in the Economic and 
Political Life of Mediaeval Islam, Royal Asiatic Society 
(London, 1937), pp. 90-117. 

8° ‘Tbar, V, p. 549. 9. 

* Ta'rif, pp. 382-383. See the present writer’s Ibn 
Khaldin and Tamerlane, Their Historic Meeting in 
Damascus in 1401 (Berkeley, 1952), p. 47. 

*8‘Ibar, V, p. 526. 26-527.1 and 532.5 ff.; see also V, 
p- 103.23; the same expression is used in connection 
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of Jenghiz Khan, of his forefathers and his people 
before they took possession of the land and divided 
their rule. It was then that some of their kings 
became Muslims. 

In referring to Jenghiz Khan’s “Din al- 
Majisiya,” Ibn Khaldin uses another expression, 
namely, “ Din an-Nijashiya.” *° This term, very 
rare in Arabic literature, is a well-known Pehlewi 
term designating the “auditores” of the Mani- 
chean hierarchy in Samargand. In its Persian form 
it should be read “ Nigisha, nigishak.” °° The 
fact that this word occurs in Ibn Khaldin’s 
writings indicates, again, how thoroughly Ibn 
Khaldin tried to acquaint himself with the whole 
religious and spiritual background of the Central 
Asiatic dynasties when he set out to write their 
history. 


with Hiligii; see Ta‘rif, p. 362.3. It is indeed puzzling 
that Ibn Khaldin uses here the term (Zoroastrianism) , 
or did he confuse it with “ Buddhism” or just “ pa- 
ganism ”’? 

8° ‘Thar, V, p. 532. 4 ff. 

°° For further details about this term see V. Minorsky, 
Hudid al-‘Alam, Gibb Mem. Ser. (London, 1937), p. 113, 
where it is stated: “In Samarkand stands the mon- 
astery of the Manichaeans (khanagah-i Manavizan) who 
are called nughushak (“ auditores”’).” See also Minor- 
sky, “ Addenda to the Hudiid al-‘Alam” in Bulletin, 
London School of Oriental and African Studies (London, 
1955), pp. 250-270. See also Encycl. of Islam, Vol. IV, 
p- 302, s.v. Shaman and F. Steingass, A Comprehensive 
Persian-English Dictionary (London), p. 1413, s.v. Na- 
ghosa, Nighosha. See the interesting references in G. H. 
Sadighi, Les mouvements religieux iraniens au Ile et au 
IITe Siecle de VHegire (Paris, 1938), p. 107, note 3 and 
foremost, Pierre J. de Menasce, Une apologétique maz- 
déenne du [Xe Siécle . . . Skand Gumdnik Vicar (Fri- 
bourg, 1945), Chapter XI, p. 229, Chapter XVI, p. 240 
and his Index of Pehlewi words, p. 280. 





A DAUGHTER OF THE OVERLORDS OF UPPER EGYPT IN THE FIRST 
INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 
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UNIVERSITY MusEUM, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE INSCRIPTION reproduced on the following 
pages contains three interesting titles and epithets, 
the more interesting because it is possible to de- 
termine the provenance and approximate date. 
The wooden coffin on which this inscription ap- 


pears was formerly part of the collection of the 
late Albert Eid of Cairo, and is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Leonard Epstein of New York. I am 
indebted to Mr. Epstein for permission to publish 
it here. 
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1. DESCRIPTION 


In its present condition, the coffin consists of a 
number of dissociated boards, the mitered ends 
of which were originally lashed together with 
leather thongs through pairs of holes, each with a 
groove between the holes to permit the thong to 
be flush with the surface ;? some of these pairs of 
holes may be seen in the copy of the inscription. 
Despite their dissociation, the relative position of 
the five inscribed pieces can be determined from 
the direction and position of the signs. The ex- 
pected arrangement would begin the texts at the 
point to which the face would be directed if the 
body were placed on its left side, the point where 
a pair of wedjat eyes is often found, though not in 
this example.? Thus the end piece which reads 
from left to right must be the head board, and the 
long piece oriented in the same direction follows 
this as the right side. The two long pieces in- 
scribed from right to left are distinguished by the 
fact that one has the line of inscription nearer the 
top than the bottom, as does the right side, while 
the other has an equal amount of space above and 
below, being the centermost of the boards that 
formed the lid. 

There is little doubt that the wood is cedar.® 
The hieroglyphs are deeply and cleanly carved, 
with some details occasionally incised within the 
area cut back. A few signs contain traces of blue 
paint. In all cases the line of inscription extends 
to virtually the entire length of the board on which 
it appears; the appended scale will therefore serve 
to indicate the dimensions of the coffin as well as 
the size of the signs. 


2. PROVENANCE AND DATE 


Nothing is recorded concerning the provenance. 
One of the titles, however, and a number of palae- 


1For these and other details of construction, such 
as the use of tenons, see Junker, Giza VIII, figs. 66 ff., 
pp. 141-147; fig. 87, p. 167; Pl. 18. 

2 Cf. Lacau, Sarcophages Antérieurs au N. E, I, p. iii. 
Kamal, ASAH 27, 125, describes a Naga ed-Der coffin 
containing a body in its original position, on its left 
side, the face behind a pair of wedjat eyes painted on 
the exterior. 

*Or possibly juniper; my conclusion is based on the 
fact that the paper used in making a rubbing (see note 
following) became impregnated with a musty fragrance 
such as I subsequently noticed in examining the Cheops 
funerary boat and which had previously been noticed 
by its discoverers. 
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ographical details point conclusively to the First 
Intermediate Period cemetery of Naga ed-Der. 
Since it is the palaeographical evidence that lo- 
cates the coffin most precisely, I have thought it 
advisable to give the whole of the inscription in 
facsimile, even though a good deal of this is taken 
up with repetition of the well-known offering 
formulae.* 

The most striking of the peculiarities displayed 
by the hieroglyphs is the presence of a small square 
in two corners of the h.¢ sign as it appears in the 


name of Hathor: [\}- During the Old Kingdom 


the single square which normally belongs to the 
sign is usually placed in one of the two lower 


From the middle of Dyn. VI 


onward, however, a very gradual tendency develops 
to shift the square to the less crowded space behind 
the falcon’s head, an arrangement that becomes 
frequent by the end of the Sixth Dynasty and is 
standard in the Middle Kingdom, though the older 
forms appear occasionally as late as Dyn. XII° 
It is probably as a result of this change that the 
Hthr hieroglyph frequently has the small square 
in two corners (or even in three corners) in the 
Naga ed-Der inscriptions of the Intermediate Pe- 
riod.® In the coffin inscription it will be noticed 


corners, as in 


“The method used was a carbon-paper rubbing, with 
the carbon-paper placed face up between the inscribed 
surface and white paper; these two sheets are glued 
together at the edge in advance and separated after an 
impression has been registered on the white paper by 
rubbing with a cloth. This method has the advantages 
of being quick, and non-injurious to the surface; the 
copy can subsequently be checked against the original 
and corrected with pencil, and it is also clean enough 
to be inked and photographed (in which case the negative 
is enlarged in reverse). 

5 For the older forms of the Hthr sign see e. g. Cairo 
Cat. 1386-1388 (Dyn. III); Reisner, Mycerinus, Pl. 46. 
Late occurrences are: Vandier, Mo‘alla, pp. 282, 259 
(Intermediate Per.) ; Turin stela 107; Cairo Cat. 20446 
(Dyn. XII). 

For early (Dyn. V) examples of the later form see 
Borchardt, Grabdenkm. Ne-user-Re‘, fig. 107, p. 127; 
Hassan, Giza II, fig. 230, p. 210. Examples are rare 
until well into Dyn. VI. It is therefore curious that 
this form predominates in the class of small cylinder 
seals which link the names of Hathor and Mycerinus, 
or one of the kings of Dyn. V: Petrie, Scarabs, Pl. 9 
(4.4,1), (5.1 = Newberry, Scarabs, Pl. 5, no. 8), (5. 2, 
3); Fraser, Scarabs, p. 2 (10); C. R. Williams, JHA 5, 
Pl. 27; Brunton, ASAE 40, 522, Pl. 51. 

* Lutz, Steles, no. 20 (with square in three corners) ; 
Dunham, Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, nos. 10, 22, 56 (h.t sign) ; 
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that the sign E] is similarly abnormal even though 


it does not contain the falcon. Such writings are 
uncommon outside the Thinite nome; I know of 
a very few M. K. examples from Asiut and 
Bersheh.’ 

Some of the unusual palaeographical features 
are known elsewhere during the Intermediate Pe- 
riod, the fact, for example, that S., always faces 
right, thusly, even when the direction of the other 
signs is reversed, as on the head board of the coffin. 
This feature is fairly common in the Intermediate 
Period not only at Naga ed-Der,® but at several 
other places ° including the Memphite cemeteries, 
where it is one of the very few departures from the 
Old Kingdom traditions of hieroglyphic writing.’° 
The distinction between the determinatives of 
Osiris and Khentiamentiu, the latter wearing the 
crown of Upper Egypt, is also usual from the end 
of the Old Kingdom onward at various sites, but is 
particularly well known at Naga ed-Der.*? | And 


58 (h.t); coffins of Mry.t-ikr.t (N 3915) and Jti (SF 
5114C). For the latter coffin see further below, note 13. 

7Asiut: Lefebvre, ASAH 13, 10ff. Bersheh: Cairo 
Cat. 28083, Lacau, Sere. Ant. I, Pl. 25 (Dyn. XI). 
Abydos: Turin stela 1513 (158). Also note an example 
of unknown provenance, perhaps as early as Dyn. VI: 
Cairo Cat. 1523 (seen from original). A Dyn. XII 
example, The Art News, Dec. 9, 1933, p. 56, is perhaps 
from Naga ed-Der; another Dyn. XII example is from 
Abydos: Cairo Cat. 20542. 

*E.g. the coffins of Snhny.t(?) (MFA 23-12-77) and 
Iti (SF 5114c). Examples cannot be expected from the 
stelae, which rarely reverse the direction of the signs; 
in Dunham’s nos, 71 and 77, however, and other Naga 
ed-Der stelae (Cairo Cat. 1611, 1644), the harpoon faces 
left in a right-to-left inscription. I have not seen all 
the evidence from the coffins. 

*Akhmim: (coffins) Cairo Cat. 28008, 28012. Den- 
derah: Petrie, Dend., Pls. 7 (left, second from bottom), 
10 (right top). In a Gebelein example the harpoon sign 
faces left instead of right, regardless of the direction 
of the other signs: Cairo Cat. (umpub.) 1654. Similarly 
Akhmim coffin Cairo Cat. 28013. 

*’Dyn. VI (or later?): Cairo Cat. 1507; Jéquier, 
Tomb. part., fig. 126, p. 112. Probably Intermediate 
Period: BM 1287, Hier. Inser. I, Pl. 33.1 (here the 
harpoon faces left three times in a right-to-left inscrip- 
tion) ; Jéquier, Oudjebten, fig. 33, p. 26. Intermediate 
Period: Firth-Gunn, Teti Pyr, Cem., Pl. 21 (A). Dyn, 
X or later: Cairo Cat. 1512. 

_'*The Upper Egyptian “white crown” is not usual 
in the determinative of Osiris until Dyn, XI, whereas 
the Khentiamentiu determinative consistently has this 
crown, When the two gods are named in series in Inter- 
mediate Period inscriptions it is customary, then, to 


the separation of the cord in the sign a, is much 


more prevalent in the Naga ed-Der inscriptions 
than it is in those of other sites during the Inter- 
mediate Period and Eleventh Dynasty.*? 

A peculiarity which more conclusively narrows 


down the provenance to Naga ed-Der is ly ‘ 


which has a projection at the elbow that is remi- 
niscent of the h3¢ sign. This form, to my knowl- 
edge, occurs only at Naga ed-Der and it is limited 
to a small and homogeneous group of inscriptions 
from that site, including four stelae and a coffin: 
Dunham’s Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, nos. 10 and 22, and 
the stela published by him in the Bulletin of the 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design 
27, 19; Lutz’s Steles, no. 32; and the unpublished 
coffin of *Jti (SF 5114C).1* A comparison of the 


find that Khentiamentiu has the crown while Osiris 
does not: in addition to the case in question there are 
examples in Dunham’s nos. 11, 17, 40, 46, 87 and Lutz’s 
nos. 19, 30, 37; also Vandier, Rev. d’Eg. 2, Pl. 1 (1). 
Both gods have the white crown in Dunham’s nos. 19, 
57, 67, 79. At Denderah there is much less evidence, 
but Khentiamentiu is twice distinguished from Osiris 
as an Upper Egyptian (Petrie, Dend., Pl. 8; University 
Museum 29-66-645) while both gods have the U.E. 
crown in a Dyn. XI stela: Univ. Mus. 29-66-615. A 
good example from the Hare Nome is to be found in 
Davies, Sheikh Said, Pl. 19. In the inscriptions of the 
Memphite cemeteries I know of only one occurrence 
of the determinative with U.E. crown after the name 
of Khentiamentiu, a standing mummiform figure which 
Wilson supposes to refer to Osiris (JNES 13, 249 <f> 
and Pl. 18 A). In the same inscription Osiris has the 
ordinary determinative, however, the seated figure with- 
out crown; this case, along with examples from Naga 
ed-Der and Denderah cited above, shows rather that 
the white crown belongs originally to the older “ Lord 
of Abydos,” who, as “ Foremost of the Westerners,” 
is appropriately depicted as a mummiform figure. 

12 Naga ed-Der: e.g. Dunham’s nos. 8, 10, 15, 22, 36, 
40 etc. Denderah: Petrie, Dend., Pls. 1, 2A (bottom 
center; the same person more usually has the normal 
form); Pl. 11 (right, second from bottom; bottom 
center). Thebes: Clére-Vandier, Tewtes I, nos, 8, 17, 21. 
There are a few occurrences from other sites in this 
area. 

18 The coffin inscription was seen in photographs of 
the Museum of Fine Arts (A 3234-6); I am indebted 
to Mr. Dunham for subsequently sending me a copy 
of one of these negatives. The hieroglyphs are thickly 
painted (not carved), though with careful attention 
to form and detail. A few other stelae might be men- 
tioned which are very closely related to those listed: 
Dunham’s nos. 36 and 85; Steindorff, Hg. Sculpture, 
no. 279. 
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other signs as well as this one leaves no doubt that 
our coffin belongs to the same group. Not only do 
they have in common all the peculiarities men- 
tioned above, but there is also a close correspon- 
dence in the form and style of the signs in general, 
almost to the last detail. The few differences that 
do occur are relatively minor. Unlike our coffin, 
for example, the stelae all reverse the direction of 
wt S , though the comparable coffin retains the 


usual orientation of this sign. The two coffins are 
also more closely similar in that both have two 


14 and both 


separate the head and body of “a .. The de- 
capitation of the snake is among the mutilations 
of signs that are usual in inscriptions which are 
in close proximity to the body.’® Another minor 
difference between our coffin and the stelae is the 
arrangement of w'ty.t “sole,” “unique,” which is 
an a 
a | 

Once it is established beyond doubt that our 
coffin belongs to the quite distinctive group of 
inscriptions listed above, we can say with a fair 
degree of probability that it comes from Sheikh 
Farag tomb 5128; the stela from this tomb (Dun- 
ham’s no. 10) belongs to the group and bears the 
same name as our sarcophagus—‘nh-n.s-Ppy. The 
name is a fairly common one, but it is known only 
once again at Naga ed-Der, in an inscription of 
quite different style (Dunham’s no. 53).*® 


small projections on the Ar sign in 4 


in Dunham’s nos. 10 and 22. 


14Cf, Firth-Gunn, Teti Pyr. Cem., Pls. 24 (B), 58 
(center). The sign is more often 7 at Naga ed-Der: 


Dunham, Naga-cd-Dér Stelae, nos. 72, 75, 87. 

*® The viper is sometimes headless in the inscriptions 
of ’[ti’s coffin. These mutilations of the viper hieroglyph 
also appear on some Naga ed-Der stelae: e.g. Dunham’s 
nos. 63, 64, 82. Gunn, Teti Pyr. Cem., p. 176, notes 
that snakes are not mutilated in the Pyramid Texts 
or in any of his texts from the Teti cemetery (cf. Lacau, 
AZ 51, 49). But the viper is elsewhere often mutilated 
in sarcophagi, both in Saqqara (Jéquier, Tomb. part., 
passim) and Giza (Junker, Giza VIII, p. 100); see 
also Petrie, Dend., Pls. 3, 5A, Deshasheh, Pl. 29, Naville, 
Deir el Bahari Dyn, XI I, Pls. 20, 21 (cf. Lacau, ibid., 
p- 56; Polotsky, Inschr. 11. Dyn., § 12). 

*® The name is best known, of course, from Abydos, 
in the same nome, being a variant of ‘nh-n.s-Mryr*‘, the 
name held in common by the two wives of Pepy I who 
were the mothers of Merenre and Pepy II (Cairo Cat. 
1431). For the variant form with Ppy, see Petrie, 
Abydos II, Pl. 19. The mother of King Nfr-k3-R‘ II 


is also an ‘nh-n.s-Ppy (Jéquier, Pyrs. des Reines, fig. 
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The date of our coffin and the tomb to which it 
belongs cannot be determined precisely, but the 
abovementioned group of inscriptions appears to 
be later, rather than earlier, Intermediate Period, 
to judge from Dunham’s evidence.** Some further 
indications in favor of this approximation will be 
mentioned presently. 


3. TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION 


1. (foot board) Invocation offerings for the 
Sole Royal Ornament, the revered ‘nh-n.s-Ppy. 


2. (head board) Invocation offerings for the 
Sole Royal Ornament, one revered with the Great 
God, ‘nh-n.s-Ppy. 

3. (lid) An offering which the king gives, and 
Anubis Lord of Sp3, that she be well buried in her 
tomb of the necropolis, and that invocation offer- 
ings go forth to the Sole Royal Ornament, the 
Priestess of Hathor, one revered with the Great 
God Lord of Heaven, ‘nh-n.s-Ppy. 

4. (right side) An offering which the king 
gives, and Anubis Who is upon his Mountain, 
*Imy-w.t, Lord of the Sacred Land, in all his good 
places, that funerary offerings go forth to the 
Royal Ornament, Daughter of the Overlords 
(hry.w-tp) of Upper Egypt,* one revered with 
Hathor Mistress of Denderah,* ‘nh-n.s-Ppy. 

5. (left side) An offering which the king gives, 
and Osiris Lord of Busiris, Khentiamentiu Lord 
of Abydos, in all his good places, that funerary 
offerings go forth to the Sole Royal Ornament, 
Priestess of Hathor, ‘Imy.t-wr.t of (Those who 
are?) Beautiful of Character,* the revered ‘nh- 


[n.$]-Poy. 
4. S83.t hry(.w)-tp nw Sm* 


The initial sign in this unusual phrase is un- 
mistakably the pin-tailed duck s3 (Gardiner’s 


30, p. 51), and others of this name are known at Der 
el Gebrawi (Davies, D. Gebr. II, Pl. 6), Akhmim (Cairo 
Cat. 28002; Newberry, LAAA 4, p. 11), and Meir (Cairo 
Cat. 44074). 

17 Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, p. 121. Dunham dates stela 10 
and the very similar stela 22 to his “ Early Middle” 
category, but his rating for them only just misses “ Late 
Middle.” Reisner’s field evidence in both cases is said 
to point to Dyn. X-XII; another stela of similar com- 
position (no, 11) is called “ Late” and the field evidence 
is said to indicate Dyn. XI-XII. 

* This phrase is discussed in one of the three sections 
(4,5,6) which follow the translation. 
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G39), with the tail and a wing tip rendered as 
three projections, as in some examples of the Old 
Kingdom.** The identification of the half-de- 
stroyed sign below Ar is more difficult, though I 
think there is little doubt that it is to be restored 
as €), the long-wigged form of tp. There does 
not seem to be any other possibility which suits 
both the shape of what is preserved and the extent 
of the lacuna; a, for example, would be placed 
abnormally high and would not fill the available 
space to the level of the other signs. It is true 
that tp has a short wig at the beginning of the 
same line, but the long-wigged form occurs on the 
abovementioned coffin of *7¢y which has hieroglyphs 
of identical style; furthermore it is not very un- 
usual to find ¢p signs with different styles of wigs 
occurring in the same inscription.?® 

In itself the phrase s3.¢ hry-tp is plausible 
enough in view of the fact that it occurs again in 
the Middle Kingdom as a feminine personal name 
“Daughter of an overlord ” (Ranke, PN I, 292. 5); 
compare also the name §3-hk3 “Son of a chief ” 
(ibid., 284.1) and the titles and epithets s3 gr 
“son of a magistrate ” (Boeser, Sammlung Leiden 
II, Pl. 4.12); s3h3ty-* “son of a count” (New- 
berry, PSBA 36, 39 and Pl. 4; Beni Hasan I, Pls. 
17, 30, 35; Kamal, ASAE 14, pp. 46, 56—Meir) ; 
8.thity-- “daughter of a count” (ibid., p. 61; 
Beni Hasan I, Pl. 35); s3 hk3, s3 s3.t hk3 “son of a 
chief,” “ son of a chief’s daughter ” (both Siut IV, 
8); sn hk3 “brother of a chief” (Cairo Cat. 
20780) ; Sn h3ty-‘ “brother of a count” (Kamal, 
ASAE 14, 46—Meir). 

From the following plural form nw of the 
indirect genitive, written in the usual Old King- 
dom manner, it is apparent that hry-tp is not a 
singular but a plural: hry.w-tp. A parallel ex- 


ample from the Old Kingdom is k&4 [Nes a 


“fowlers of the funerary estate” in a caption 
above a representation of men catching birds.?° 





** Junker, Giza 9, fig. 52, p. 120; Macramallah, Mast. 
Idout, Pl. 14 (right); for the shape of the body ef. 
Hassan, Giza I, fig. 184, p- 112. The details of the 
standard form are well seen in Davies, Ptahhetep I, 
Pl. 8 (100). 

* E.g. Petrie, Dendereh, Pl. 5A (both long and short- 
wigged in third line from bottom; in the lines above 
this are one short-wigged example and two long-wigged). 
See also Firth-Gunn, Teti Pyr. Cem., Pl. 61; Jéquier, 
Oudjebten, fig. 34, p. 27; Davies, Ptahhetep II, Pl. 6; 
Blackman, Meir IV, Pl. 8 (left). 

*° Murray, Sag. Mast. I, Pl. 11 (= Mar. Mast. D 62, 


S3.t hry.w-tp nw Sm* is perhaps to be trans- 
lated “daughter of nomarchs of Upper Egypt,” 
hry-tp being the term used in referring to those 
who possess the title hry-tp 3 (n sp.t) “ great 
overlord (of the nome)” in Dyn VI and the 
Intermediate Period. It does not seem that the 
formal designation of the nomarch with the added 


e> 


3 was used at this time except in the titulary 
preceding the name or, occasionally, in alluding 
to the office of nomarch.*. With the approach of 
Dyn. XI the word hk3 “ governor,” “ruler” appar- 
ently begins to be applied to nomarchs along with 
hry-tp;** up to the time of ‘nh-n.s-Ppy’s inscrip- 
tion, however, I do not know of any occurrence 
of hry-tp in non-religious texts where the term 
might not signify “nomarch.” ** In the majority ‘n 


p. 354). Faulkner quotes a similar phrase, mdh(.w) 
nw hnw (Davies, Deir el Gebr. I, Pl. 14) among examples 
of plurals written as singulars (Plural and Dual, p. 5). 
This case is doubtful, however, since lacunae are not 
indicated and there is room for plural strokes beneath 
the mdh axe. Plural strokes have almost certainly been 
lost in rhty(.w) nw pr d.t, Deir el Gebr. I, Pl. 8. A 
number of valid cases can be found elsewhere, however: 
e.g. twt(.w) nw (Holwerda-Boeser, Sammlung Leiden 
I, Pl. 19; Steindorff, Ti, Pls. 65, 67, 69); hm(.w)-k3 
nw (Mar. Mast. D 40, p. 281; Quibell and Kamal, ASAE 
3, 256 and 12, 140; Urk. I, 256.2). 

21Tn alluding to the office: Urk. I, 142.10; 253.4; 
possibly same in Alliot, Fouilles Edfou 1933, p. 22. 
Hry-tp also appears in this role: Urk. I, 77.15; 254. 3, 4. 
If Sethe’s restoration in Urk. I, 76.6 is correct there 
is at least one exceptional case where “nomarchs of 
other nomes ” are addressed as hry.w [-tp ‘3.w] instead 
of the expected hry.w-tp. The writing of hry.w suggests | 


that FH[QF] os is the correct restoration, 


however (as in Clére-Vandier, Textes I, no. 24.3); note 
that Sethe’s lacuna is too large. 

22 The oldest example given by Wb. III, 171.1 is Urk. 
I, 152 (not 151), which dates to the Intermediate Period. 
As in other examples of this time it is difficult to say 
if the meaning here is specifically “nomarch”; the 
nomarch ‘nhty.fy may be using the term in this sense 
when he says “this was certainly not something (I?) 
found done by the hk3.w before me; never did any 
overseer of troops of this nome do the like.” (Mo‘alla 
IV, 19-21; cf. similar statements below, where hry-tp 
appears). Another possible occurrence of hk} in the 
sense of “‘nomarch” is BM 1671 (JHA 16, 195; line 10). 

28 The obscure passage Urk, I, 134,11 may be an 
exception, but it perhaps refers to the “nomarchs of 


Upper Egypt” as in Urk. I, 102.4,5; 254.6; 306.9. 
I would translate Urk. I, 299.6ff. (and similarly 
300. 17 ff.) “ You shall be count, overseer of priests... 
and the counts, overseers of priests, nomarchs and town 
chiefs who are therein shall act under your charge”; 
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of cases this is unmistakably the meaning. A 
nomarch speaks of his predecessors, for example, as 
hry.w-tp in boasting: “ This is certainly not some- 
thing I found in the hand of the hry-tp who was 
in this nome before me ” (Urk. I, 254.10), “ This 
is certainly not something (I?) found done by 
the other Ary.w-tp who were in this nome” 
(Mo‘alla II, 8 2-3). The biography of Wni of 
Abydos contains a particularly indicative occur- 
rence, referring to the hry.w-tp of Upper and 
Lower Egypt in a list of officials who are otherwise 
designated by titles (Urk. I, 102.4); in other 
words, hry-tp here replaces the title hry-tp % 
(n sp.t).*4 


The translation “daughter of the overlords of 
Upper Egypt” avoids the term “nomarch” and 
hence would seem to discount the foregoing con- 
siderations; it is actually based upon them, how- 
ever. The observation has been made elsewhere 
(JAOS 74, 30) that the phrase hry-tp ‘3 appears 
exclusively in the title of the nomarch until the 
advent of the Middle Kingdom. At the end of the 
Intermediate Period two nomarchs of the con- 
tending cities of Siut and Thebes extend the use 
of the phrase by applying it to the whole of Upper 
Egypt (hry-tp 3 n Sm‘), while one of the nomarchs 
at Hatnub is similarly “chief (h3ty) of Upper 
Egypt.” 7° It would seem that the same title is 


(or “one under whose charge the counts ete. shall 
act’); ef. (a) the parallel statement Urk. I, 295. 4, 
(b) the use of the seated man det. and plural strokes 
after a list of officials in Urk. I, 282.3 as compared with 
285.11 (ce) the combination of “overlords and town 
chiefs” in 294.16, Hayes’ translation “functioning as 
Count, Overseer of Priests, Chief of the rulers of towns, 
who are under thy supervision” (JHA 32, 16) is 
possible, but less likely. 

*4 17k3-h.t is mentioned together with hry-tp in this 
passage, perhaps because the contemporary nomarchs 
characteristically have the former title. 

2° Siut IV, 23, 54 (and Reisner, Kerma IV-V, fig. 343, 
no. 3lb, p. 509, the later nomarch of Siut Df}.i-H‘py). 
Thebes: Clére-Vandier, Textes I, no. 11; Cairo 11|5= 

18|7 

Daressy ASAE 18, 186 (perhaps the same nomarch as 
preceding). Hatnub 20; 22; 25; 28 (h3ty Sm‘: temp. 
Nhri I); h3ty analogously precedes the emblem of nome 
3 at about the same date (Vandier, Mo‘alla, pp. 264, 
270), apparently replacing hry-tp ‘3 in the title of 
nomarch as in the title “ great overlord of Upper Egypt.” 
Cf. also hry-tp n t2 r dr.f “ overlord of the entire land ” 
preceding the titles “overseer of Upper Egypt,” “ over- 
seer of the Northland” in Boeser, Sammlung Leiden II, 
Pl. 5 (early Dyn. XII). 
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alluded to in ‘nh-n.s-Ppy’s epithet, hry-tp n Sm* 
referring to hry-tp 3 n Sm‘ in the same way that 
hry-tp alone refers to hry-tp ‘3 (n sp.t). This 
does not mean, of course, that the ancestors of 
‘nh-n.§-Ppy themselves claimed the title, but it 
does suggest that ‘nh-n.s-Ppy is probably not far 
in date from the others who make such a claim, 
shortly before Dyn. XI. 

A further indication that our “ daughter of the 
overlords ” is not much earlier than the end of 
the Intermediate Period is the fact that other 
epithets insisting on illustrious ancestry make 
their appearance at this time. The Denderah stela 
Cairo Cat. 205438, which cannot be much later 
that the reigns of Intef Nb-tp-nfr and his pre- 
decessor, describes the princess Nfrw-k3y.t as “one 
preéminent in her places (hnty.t m §.wt.8), great 
of fathers, preéminent of mothers (%.¢ it.w, 
hnty.t mw.wt),” and at least two contemporaries 
similarly style themselves hnty-s.t m it.w.f nb.w 
“one preéminent of place in (respect to) all his 
ancestors.” °° Nfrw-k3y.t is also called “ foremost 
krh.t snake of Upper Egypt” (line 9), krh.t 
being a claim to noble legitimacy which is made 
by those who are “ great overlord” or “ chief” 
of Upper Egypt at Siut (IV, 8) and Hatnub 
(20. 2, etc.). At both the latter places the claim 
to legitimacy is sometimes made on the basis of 
divine parentage—especially at Hatnub, where 
the nomarch is son of Thoth.**7 An example of 


26 Nfrw-k2y.t: Cairo Cat. 20543 line 8. The analogous 
epithet is found in Cairo J. d’E, 88876 (unpublished) 
and in H. W. Miiller, MDIK 4, fig. 11, p. 187. Janssen 
translates the latter “ onder al zijn voorvaderen ” (T7'rad. 
Autobiografie II, p. 172, S7), but m as “among” does 
not seem logical here. The use of m to introduce a 
noun which qualifies a preceding adjective does not 
appear to be mentioned by Gardiner or Lefebvre, al- 
though this usage is fairly frequent; a clear instance 
is ink wr m it bdt, &pss m hbs “I am one who is great 
in wheat and barley, noble in clothing” (C. L. Ransom, 
Menthuweser, p. 31, lines 15-16), which may be com- 
pared with the similar phrases without m: e.g. ink 
nfr §.w, k} nh.wt “TI am one who is beautiful of lakes, 
high of sycamores” (Florence 1774; see Gard. Gram. 
§ 88.2, and the similar use of the indirect genitive, 
ibid., § 95). 

27 In Hatnub Gr. 23 and 26 krh.t is introduced by the 
epithets “one whose place was advanced by Thoth, 
his (Thoth’s) own son in truth, born of the two Enneads 
of Re” (23, similarly 26). At Siut the nomarch is 
son of the city god. (IV,34). Ranke connects these 


claims with the contemporaneous development of per- 
sonal names of the pattern s3-+ name of god (Corolla 
Ludwig Curtius, p. 181; PN IT, 233). 
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this kind from another quarter is of particular 
interest here because it concerns a woman of 
Abydos in ‘nh-n.s-Ppy’s own nome; she has the 
following unusual series of titles and epithets: 
“*Jry.t-p*.t, daughter of Geb; H3ty.t--, daughter 
of Mrhw; She of the Curtain, Judge and Vizier, 
daughter of Thoth; Companion of the King of 
Lower Egypt, daughter of Horus.” ** Here each 
of the titles is in turn established by descent from 
a god with whom the title is associated.*® The date 
of this individual has been assumed to be Dyn. VI; 
in view of these epithets, however, it should be 
considered whether she does not belong to the 
Intermediate Period, and perhaps not much earlier 
than Dyn. XI.%° “ Filiation titles” of the kind 
mentioned earlier also come into use at the end 
of the Intermediate Period—it is the Siut over- 


28 Mariette, Mon. d’Abydos, no. 525 (= Cairo Cat. 
1578); a s3 bird is to be supplied in the first group. 
The combination of the first two groups of titles and 
epithets occurs again in Urk, II, 72.1-2 (referring to 
Arsenoe II); the second group is fairly frequent in 
Graeco-Roman times (Wb. Belegst. II, 112.7-8); the 
first group is applied to a princess on a Dyn. XII 
triad statue from Kom el Hisn (Edgar, Mus. Eg. 3, 
p. 63) and to Queen Ahmes in Hatshepsut’s temple 
at Der el Bahri (Urk, IV, 224.10). The Dyn. XII 
princess is also “ h3ty.t-p‘.t, daughter of Thoth.” 
“Vizier” is a highly unusual title for a woman; aside 
from an apparently satiric designation of a female 
dwarf of Akhenaten’s court (Davies, Hl Amarna II, 
Pl. 5 and p. 13) it is known only once in the Ptolemaic 
temple of Edfu (Wb. Belegst. V, 344.10). The last 
group is exemplified in the Wb. only by the occurrence 
under discussion; émr.t Hr is well known in the Old 
Kingdom, however, and it is possible that the woman 
in question herself holds this title in Mon. d’Abydos, 
527 (=Cairo Cat. 1519). Perhaps the alternative 
smr.t Bity is adopted in consideration of the following 
83.t Hr, though I cannot explain precisely why this 
adaptation would be more suitable. 

*°The best known connection between god and title 
is “Geb, iry-p't of the gods,” Pyr. 895d being the 
earliest occurrence, For the title of vizier as applied 
to Thoth see Wb. Belegst. V, 344.6 (Dyn. XVIII and 
later). The connection between Horus and the King 
of Lower Egypt is self-evident. 

*° As Mariette points out, Mon. d’Abydos, p. 87, (and 
similarly Stock, Erste Zwischenzeit, p. 7), the family 
represented in no, 525 is in any case definitely later 
than the parents-in-law of Pepy I. In dating the inscrip- 
tions of Abydos it must be kept in mind that a particu- 
larly close connection with the Residence certainly 
continued beyond Dyn. VI, and the characteristic peculi- 
arities of the Intermediate Period may be hardly more. 
m evidence here than in the Dyn. X stelae of Saqqara. 


lord of Upper Egypt, for example, who is “son 
of a chief, son of a chief’s daughter ”—and the 
term s3-s “ a man’s son ” now takes on the meaning 
“wellborn person.” *! This emphasis on parent- 
age and ancestry is initially most conspicuous in 
the north,®? where on the one hand, the decline 
of the old order was keenly felt (notably in the 
Admonitions of Ipuwer, which is presumed to be 
of Heracleopolitan origin), and where, on the other 
hand, this decline results in a strengthening of 
the hereditary succession of nomarchs. Whatever 
its origins may be, the emphasis on ancestry con- 
tines throughout the Twelfth Dynasty.** 


31 Wb. III, 409.14. In addition to the references in 
Belegst. see also Gardiner, Admonitions 2.14, 4.1 and 
the references given ibid., p. 30. The earliest occurrences 
cited are from Siut, Hatnub, Admonitions, Eloquent 
Peasant, Instructions to Merykare—all of these belong- 
ing to or referring to the Herakleopolitan period and 
sphere of influence; so also the stela of Hty, Petrie, 
Abydos III, Pl. 29 (1). Of “ filiation titles” the only 
one known to me from the Old Kingdom is s3(.t) néwt. 
A contemporaneous development is perhaps to be asso- 
ciated with these new features—the inclusion of a 
statement of parentage in the mention of the owner’s 
name in tombs and on stelae. Previously the mention 
of a parent’s name along with the owner’s in tomb 
inscriptions is limited to very special cases, as in a 
tomb belonging conjointly to father and son for example: 
Davies, Deir el Gebrdwi II, Pl. 13, col. 20; Daressy, 
Mast. Mera, pp. 561 ff.; cf. Sethe, AZ 49, 98). In the 
address of a letter, or in a graffito left by an official 
far from home, parentage is also specified in the Old 
Kingdom (Dyn. VI), apparently to assure adequate 
identification (Smither, JHA 28, 17; Sethe, ibid.; 
Anthes, Hatnub, p. 19 and n, 5). Parents are, of course, 
sometimes represented in Old Kingdom tomb reliefs, 
and in one case (Junker, Giza VI, p. 110) there is a 
reference to ancestors which may show “ein gewisser 
Ahnenstolz”; the tomb in question shows as great 
a preoccupation with the “new family” as with an- 
cestors, however, and it is evidently the family in general 
that evokes the owner’s pride. 

82 T.e. Upper Egypt from nome 8 northward, including 
Abydos, as opposed to the southernmost section, the 
“Head of Upper Egypt,” as it is called in Siut III 18 ff. 

88 4 case in point is the boast of a scribe of the 
fields named *"Imsw who says that his father and his 
father’s father had held the same office since the reign 
of W3h-‘nh Intef; his stela is dated to the 33rd year 
of Sesostris I (Boeser, Sammlung Leiden II, Pl. 2.3). 
Another account which traces the inheritance of office 
through three generations is the biography of Hnm-htp, 
Newberry, Beni Hasan I, Pls. 25, 26. The records of 
homage paid ancestors who were buried in the Sheikh 
Said necropolis (Davies, pp. 3839 and Pl. 30) are 
to be dated to the Twelfth Dynast, to judge from the 
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5. “ONE REVERED WITH HATHOR MISTRESS OF 


DENDERAH ” 


The mention of Hathor of Denderah in this 
epithet need not indicate that ‘nh-n.s.Ppy was in 
any way connected with that city; she was, at all 
events, a member of the Thinite community, for 
she has a title (discussed in the following section ) 
which is known only from the inscriptions of Naga 
ed-Der. More probably the epithet is to be taken 
as further evidence of the widespread influence 
of the Denderite goddess, whose priests and priest- 
esses are known from several place aside from 
Denderah itself during the Old Kingdom and First 
Intermediate Period: Gozeriyeh (across the river 
from Denderah), Thebes (U. E. 4), Hemamieh 
(U. E. 10), Saqqara and Giza.** She is also promi- 
nently represented at Bubastis in the temple of 
the Sixth Dynasty king who called himself “son 
of Hathor of Denderah,” Pepy I.** 


6. “"Imy.t wr.t OF THE BEAUTIFUL OF 
CHARACTER ” 


This phrase poses a number of difficult questions 
which cannot be answered conclusively but are 
worth considering in the light of the other femi- 
nine titles and epithets which appear on coffins 
and stelae of the Naga ed-Der cemeteries. In the 
following groups the common title “sole royal 
ornament” is omitted; it is held not only by 
nearly all of the women represented here, but by 
most of the women of Naga ed-Der during the 


form of tie on the papyrus-roll (rare before Sesostris 
I); the blue coloring of the hieroglyphs would well 
agree with this date. Most of the “ filiation titles ” 
mentioned above in the text belong to Dyn. XII. Note 
also the increasing prominence of the “old” family in 
the funerary stelae of Dyn. XII (Pfliiger, JAOS 67, 
128 f.). 

**Gozeriyeh: a hm.t-ntr priestess of Nb.t ’Iwn.t on 
one of the three late Dyn. VI stela excavated in 1938 
(unpublished—see Fakhry, ASAE 46, 26); this site 
was probably within the Denderite Nome. Thebes: 
ASAE 4, 98. Hemamieh: MacKay-Harding-Petrie, 
Bahrein-Hemamieh, Pl. 24, Saqqara: Petrie-Murray, 
Seven Chapels, Pl, 4. Giza: Junker, Giza 7, fig. 30a, 
p. 70. These and a number of other references are treated 
more fully in a forthcoming volume on Denderah’s earlier 
history. 

*° Cairo J. d’E, 72133 on a lintel(?) from the temple 
(h.t-k3) of Pepy I discovered by Labib Habachi at 
Bubastis in 1939. This king’s patronage of the Denderite 
cult is discussed at length in the volume mentioned in 
the preceding note. 


Intermediate Period, as also at Denderah and 
other places.** No. (6) is “royal noblewoman” 
in place of this, another common title, and no. (2) 
is “royal ornament (royal) noblewoman and 
(royal) acquaintance.” The phrase under con- 
sideration heads the list.*? 
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Since the name of Hathor does not always happen 
to precede imy.t-wr.t (2) there can be no doubt 
that the title or epithet belongs to the deceased, 
and is not an epithet referring to the goddess. 
The translation adopted assumes that the four 
imy .t-wr.t titles are closely parallel. On the basis 
of (4) “é.-w. in the midst of the noblewomen,” 
it is likely that (3) is to be interpreted “i.-w. 
of (i.e. belonging to) the harim,” and that imy.t- 
wr.t (3.t) n.t does not mean “ great one who is 
west of ...” If the genitive n.¢ in (3) introduces 
the group to which i.-w. belongs, I should think 
it probably has the same function in (1) and (2), 
and for this reason have not adopted Dunham and 
Gunn’s suggested translation of the latter, which 
takes n.t as introducing a distinctive character- 
istic: “great imyt-wrt-(Priestess) of beauty of 
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8° See Dunham, Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, p. 118 (39, 40). 
87 The remaining groups are: (2) Dunham, ibid., no. 
53; (3) Lutz, Steles, no. 37 (= Dunham’s no, 41); 


(4) Lutz, Steles, no. 28 (=Dunham’s no. 31); (5) 
Coffin of Mry.t-ikr.t, tomb N 3915 (MFA photo. 2023) ; 
(6) Lutz, Steles, no. 30 (= Dunham’s no. 33); (7) 
Coffin of Snhny.t(?) MFA 23-12-177, tomb SF 5015. 
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character?” (Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, p. 66). Their 
translation does not interpret nfr-kd quite in its 
usual sense, as an epithet of private individuals,** 
but it has the merit of explaining the absence of 
a determinative, and so avoids the chief weakness 
of my suggested interpretation: that the seated 
woman and the plural strokes are found after 
those words which certainly refer to groups of 
women, in (3), (5) and (7) hnr.wt, in (4) 
Sps.wt, and in (6) hkr.wt. Nfr.t-hkr(.wt?)*® 
in (4) would seem to be an exception, however; 
the epithets nfr.t-hnr.wt “(most)*° beautiful of 
the harim” (5) and hnty.t-hkr.wt “foremost of 
ornaments ” (6) strongly suggest that the meaning 
is “(most) beautiful of the ornaments.” <All three 
epithets in (4), (5), (6) directly follow upon 
the mention of Hathor’s name and conceivably 
apply to the goddess rather than her votary; in 
this event we should construe the “accusative of 
respect ” in all three cases: “beautiful of harim 
attendants,” ete.; this alternative would in turn 
admit the possibility that nfr.t-hkr “beautiful 
of treasure” is to be read in (4), but nfr.t- 
hkr(.wt), i.e. “beautiful of female ornaments ” 
would nonetheless be more likely in view of the 
parallels (5,6). If these epithets apply to the 


=>! . 
deceased, so also must fi ' (4, 5) which 
. ‘ Pi 
might be read m r iwn.w or imy(.t)-r twn.w. 
The stroke beside r in (5) does not necessarily 
favor the first of these readings,** nor does the 


8S Nb kd nfr m niw.t.f, Allen, Stelae, Pl. 5 (3), 83 
nfr kd Petrie, Courtiers, Pl. 23 (1, line 3); ef. nfr bi.t, 
Hatnub. Gr. 23.8; 24.3, and ‘3 kd, Louvre C 3. Gayet, 
Stéles XIIe Dyn., Pl. 4. 

* My reading hkr instead of i3m (as Dunham takes 
it, Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, p. 44) is based on the fact that 
the following m belongs to the m r or imy.t-r paralleled 
in (5), and that the form of hkr is identical in the 
common title hkr.t néwt elsewhere in the same inscrip- 
tion. 

*’ Gardiner, Gram., § 97. 

“A stroke beside the r of imy(.t)-r would not be 
expected before Dyn. XI (when examples are numerous: 
see Clére-Vandier, Tertes I, nos. 11, 14, 18, 19 ete.). 
On the other hand the coffin on which group (5) appears 
may be fairly close in date to Dyn, XI. Two stelae, 
Dunham’s 26 and 57, are from the same tomb and 
belong to the owner of the coffin Mry.t(-ikr.t). Both 
of these stelae have the Upper Egyptian crown in the 
determinative of Osiris (see note 11 above), and it 
may be noted that Dunham assigns them to his latest 
group (Dyns. XI-XII; Stelae, pp. 121-124), though 
Without supporting field evidence for this date. 


absence of a stroke in (4) exclude it.4? Mr iwn.w 
would appear to be an extension of the preceding: 
“. . . in the mouth of the pillars.” The whole 
might then be interpreted “ most beautiful of the 
harim in the voiced opinion ** of the pillars (of 
the community).” *Jwn appears frequently as an 
epithet of men during the late Intermediate Period 
and the Middle Kingdom, usually in phrases like 
“pillar of his city,” or “ great pillar in Thebes,” 
but also, in a contemporary Naga ed-Der stela, 
without reference to the community who receive 
support: iwn ‘nh m is.t.f “pillar who lives on 
his (own) possessions.” ** It is difficult to see 
how else iwn.w following m r can plausibly be 
explained.*® The alternative reading, imy(.t)-r 
iwn.w, is in itself no less likely than the first (for 
the not unusual omission of .t, cf. no. 7), but the 
resultant title “ overseer of iwn.w” is still more 
difficult to interpret, unless the apparent iwn.w is 
actually something else, such as ib3w, and this 
seems unlikely.*® 

It is again possible that the phrase in question 
belongs to Hathor, though the first of the alterna- 
tive readings cannot then be translated as it is 
above, or in any other plausible manner *? and 


42 Wb. II, 389, points out that the writing without a 
stroke does occur, though “selten.” One example in 
the Naga ed-Der stelae, perhaps the only one, is found 
in Lutz’s no. 34 (= Dunham’s 37). 

‘*8The meaning is that the individual will be so 
remembered: cf. for example nfr rn m r niwt.f “ beauti- 
ful of name in the mouth of his city ”; this and similar 
phrases of the M. K. and later are quoted in Wb. Belegst. 
II, 389. 8, 9. 

** Dunham’s no. 71. For the other epithets see Janssen, 
Trad. Autobiografie I, pp. 136-137. 

‘5 Wf r meaning “in the doorway” (Wb. II, 391.9) 
probably might be expected before the Middle Kingdom, 
but it seems doubtful if iwn.w can be equated with 
iwyn.t “ pillared hall” of a temple (Wb. I, 54.2). 

46The Old Kingdom feminine title “overseer of 
dancing” is exemplified in Hassan, Giza II, fig. 228, 


facing p. 206. The ib(3) sign is written (\ () (\ 


in the Old Kingdom, somewhat resembling the various 
forms of iw, including the form used here (A and B 
e.g. ibid.; C = Junker, Giza X, fig. 46, p. 134). And 
ib3w “dancing” is written ODA in at least one 
case (Newberry, Beni Hasan II, Pl. 17; three ib3 signs 
are included in the earlier writings). It does not seem 
likely, however, that ib3w would be abnormally written 
with one ib} sign and plural strokes, the form of the 
sign itself also being abnormal. 

‘7 The translation “beautiful of harim attendants 
in the door of the pillared hall” is unlikely for the 
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the second alternative reading seems unlikely at 
the outset for Hathor because imy(.t)-r rarely 
if ever follows the name of a divinity in place 
of nb(.t), hnty(.t), ete.*® 

The likelihood that all of the titles and epithets 
discussed above belong to the deceased and refer 
to the harim (note also the “overseer of the 
harim,” no. 7%) supports the interpretation of 
nfr(.wt)-kd in (1) and (2) as another reference 
to the same group of women. 

The use of imy(.t)-wr.t in the singular as a 
title appears to be limited to the Naga ed-Der 
inscriptions. The similarly named corps of priests 
or workers in the Old Kingdom is s3 imy-wr.t, 
which, in titles, is always preceded by “ scribe,” 
“instructor ” (shd) or the like ; *® it perhaps recurs 


ad 

in the Twelfth Dynasty inscription of a J |+> 
(Cairo Cat. 20339). Murray, Index, Pl. 17, lists 
an imy-wr.t n.t hnw which at first sight resembles 
our title, but is probably not complete in itself, 
being the termination of shd s& n h.ty-wr.ty 
imy(.ty)-wr.t n.t(y) hnw “ inspector of scribes 
of the two western great houses of the Resi- 
dence.” °° The individual in question is also imy-r 
gs imy-wr.t 3 hr (pyramid det.), in which gs 
and imy-wr.t are probably to be connected.** 


reason given in note 45, aside from the obscurity of 
the meaning. 

** An apparent instance of “ Hathor overseer of the 
Sycamore ” in a title is to be found in BM 1143 (Hier. 
Inscr, I, Pl. 26 = Mar. Mast. D 49, p. 312); but this 
is almost certainly to be understood as a separate title 
“overseer of the Sycamore (temple) of Hathor” with 
another title “hm-ntr of the mr.t temple of Userkaf ” 
following; ef. the title “ Scribe of royal documents in 
every treasure which is in the Sycamore of Hathor ” 
(Cairo Cat. 55) and note the overseers of temples in 
Murray, Index, Pl, 22 (right). 

It may be added that the similar sequence Hthr Nh.t 
Snfrw Mr.t in Palermo Stone, verso 4, 3 (Urk. I, 247. 
16) is probably to be translated as two separate, though 
related, entities, “The Sycamore (temple) of Hathor ” 
and “The Mr.t (temple) of Sneferu,” with one of these 
temples understood to be within the precincts of the 
other. Hthr Nh.t in the sense of “ Hathor of the Syea- 
more” (ef. Junker, Giza VI, p. 7) would, for the Old 
Kingdom, at least, be very unusual. 

“Wo. I, 73.8. For shd see Mar. Mast. D 47, p. 306; 
for “ seribe ” see Davies, Ptahhetep II, Pl. 5. 

5°Urk. I, 47; Hassan, Giza V, 237. For a clear Old 


Kingdom example of imy-wr.t in the sense of “ west” 
see Davies, Ptahhetep II, Pls. 13, 15: 
of the west side (of the Delta).” 

°t Urk, I, 47. Reisner makes this connection, pointing 
out that gs imy-wr.t occurs repeatedly in quarry marks 
on the granite casing of the Mycerinus Pyramid Temple 


“ Harpoon nome 
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Beyond the fact that imy.t-wr.t at Naga ed-Der 
seems always to be associated with a group of 
women variously called “the noble ladies,” “the 
harim,” and “the beautiful of character,” there 
is little to suggest an interpretation of the title. 
Since all four imy.wt-wr.t are priestesses of 
Hathor, one of them being “ revered and beloved 
of Hathor ” (4) as well, it is possible that some 
of the other titles, including imy.t-wr.t, are 
similarly connected with this goddess.®** But priest- 
esses of Hathor are so numerous at this period 
that it probably would not be advisable to insist on 
the significance of the priestly title in all these 
instances. Theoretically imy.t-wr.t (‘.t) could 
mean “(great) one who is on the west,” “(great) 
one who is in the wr.t,” “she who is in the great 
wr.t,” and perhaps “(great) one who is wr.t.” * 
In the last alternative the apparently redundant 
“ great ” might be understandable if imy.t-wr.t 
were assumed to be a fixed title so that the persons 
who used it no longer felt its literal meaning.®* 
In exploring the various associations, both religious 
and secular, which might be attached to “west” 
and wr.t I have not come to any conclusions which 
would justify a lengthening of this discussion; 
it may be hoped that fresh evidence will eventually 
narrow down the possibilities and will contribute 
further to the particularly interesting repertory of 
feminine titles and epithets which are known from 
Naga ed-Der. 


(Mycerinus, 257; ef. 277). Note that ‘3 is written before 
and after hr in this title and thus presumably refers 
to gS imy-wr.t. 

52 That local divinities of the late Intermediate Period 
might have their harims is most clearly indicated by 
Siut IV, 30, where the “harim of Wepwawet” are 
perhaps in apposition with the “ noblewomen ” (&ps.wt) 
of the nomarch; see Brunner, Ag. Forschungen 5, 33 
(47). A woman of more or less the same period is 
“overseer of the harim of ’Iwn-mw.t.f” i.e. Har-Min 
(Gardiner, Onomastica II, pp. 44*-45*). In Dyn. XII 
there is further evidence of this kind in the titles of an 
overseer of the priests, temple, ete., of Hathor (nb.t 
’I3m.w) at Kom el Hisn, He is also “ Overseer of the 
Harim,” “ Overseer of the Beautiful Ones,” or “ Overseer 
of the Harim of the Beautiful Ones.” (Edgar, Mus. £9. 
3, 56 ff.) 

°* For the possibility of translating imy as a nisbe 
form of the “ m of equivalence,” see Griffiths and Black- 
man, JEA 28, 67. 

54 A later title wr ‘2 is in fact known (Wb. I, 329. 
19-20). If this last and simpliest explanation is correct, 
imy.t-wr.t n.t hnr.wt (3) and the parallels would 
be much the same as the New Kingdom wr.t hnr.wt 
(Wb. I, 330.3). 
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SOME FORMS OF THE ABSOLUTIVE IN MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN 


L. A. SCHWARZSCHILD 


Mooroo.BarRK, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


THE GERUND, or so-called conjunctive or abso- 
lutive participle is frequently used in the Indo- 
Aryan languages in all their stages of develop- 
ment, but it is particularly frequent in Middle 
Indo-Aryan. The constant repetition of absulu- 
tives is well-known to be one of the main features 
of Jaina Prakrit syntax. From a survey of the 
forms used it would appear as if there had been a 
comparatively rapid turnover of forms in the liier- 
ary languages, though perhaps more continuity in 
popular speech. 

Vedic had a number of forms for this participle, 
-tvi, -tvd, -tvdya, as well as -yd, -tyd, and the gram- 
marians further quote the otherwise unattested 
-tvinam and -tvinam. These were reduced to two 
in Classical Sanskrit, -tva for simple verbs, -ya for 
compound verbs, though the Vedic forms seem to 
have survived in popular speech. In Middle Indo- 
Aryan there is a vast variety of forms, of which 
the more important are: 


-tv- forms: -ttd, -tlana(m), -(t)dna(m) ; possi- 
bly -ccd, -ccina(m); as well as -7t, 
-Wvi, -AU1, -eV1, -eppi, -eppinu. 

-ya forms: -yd, -a, -tya, -(t)ydna(m), -i. 


The geographical and chronological distribution 
of these forms is complex. It seems to have been 
possible for the Sanskrit consonantal group tv to 
have a fourfold development in this position in 
Middle Indo-Aryan: (1) Palatalisation to cc; (2) 
Samprasirana to tw; (3) Assimilation to tt; (4) 
Assimilation to pp. 

The basic solution seems to be that (2) is per- 
haps characteristic of the Southern dialects, (3) 
of the Eastern dialects, (4) of the Western dia- 
lects,t while (1) is very sporadic. 


1. Apart from absolutives of the type krtva> 
kicca, the number of examples of this type of pala- 
talisation quoted by Pischel? and the grammars 
based on his work is very limited, and though most 





*Cf. J. Bloch, La Formation de la langue marathe 
(Paris, 1918), pp. 133 ff. 

*R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakritsprachen (Strass- 
burg, 1900), p. 204. 


of them are Ardha-Magadhi, they do not seem to 
be restricted to any one dialect. They are: 


Ardhamagadhi and Jain Sauraseni tacca<tat- 
tva. This word occurs also in ApabhraméSa in the 
form taccu.* Hemacandra II. 21 derives it from 
tathya, not tattva, and quotes it as an example of 
the irregular change of -thy- to -cc- instead of 
-cch-. Both tattva and tathya can be used in San- 
skrit as neuter nouns meaning “truth,” and they 
form similar kinds of compounds, e.g. tathya- 
vadin and tattva-vdada. In Pali the two words are 
kept apart, but in Prakrit they have become hope- 
lessly confused. Thus Ardhamagadhi taccd-viaya is 
the name of part of the lost section of the Jain 
canon, mentioned in Thananga X, and commen- 
taries and dictionaries* alike are undecided 
whether to derive it from tattva-vada or tathya- 
vada. Whichever derivation is correct, the -cc- is 
most probably due to another influence, that of the 
near synonym sacca<satya, which is frequent in 
the Prakrits and in Apabhramsa. The fact that 
no such influence appears in Pali may be connected 
with the precision of Buddhist religious technical 
terms. The ApabhramS&a taccu probably represents 
a continuation of the AMg. form, rather than a re- 
newed influence of sacca. In any case, tacca< 
tathya or tattva, ~ satya cannot be adduced as an 
example of a phonetic change. 


Picchi, quoted by Hemacandra (II. 15 and 
I. 128) as a derivative of prthvi, is an isolated 
form. Prthvi seems to have survived in the Pra- 
krits mainly as a semi-learned word; it normally 
appears as pudhavi in the Jain canon, though 
puthavi is found in the Candapannatti. The popu- 
lar forms would be *pitthi or *putthi, and would 
in fact be identical with the derivatives of Sanskrit 
prstt ‘rib,’ which according to Professor Turner ® 
has given the modern Hindi pith ‘back,’ and 
identical also with the derivatives of Sanskrit 


* Tagare, Historical Grammar of Apabhraméa (Poona, 
1948), pp. 93-97. 

*H. D. T. Sheth, Paia-sadda-mahannavo (Calcutta, 
1923), p. 525. 

°R. L. Turner, Dictionary of the Nepali Language 
(London, 1931), pp. 379-380. 
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prstha ‘back’ which occurs in Apabhraméga as 
pittht (Sanatkumaracarita 695.6). In Sanskrit 
prstha could have the meaning of “ surface,” and 
confusion between pitthi<prstha and *pitthi< 
prthvi ‘earth’ was therefore inevitable. In its 
development into the Modern Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages prstha has given forms with ch, e. g. Hindi 
pichd, either under the influence of Sanskrit piccha 
(“tail-feather, lex. “tail”) or of pascd, as ex- 
plained by Professor Turner. This influence also 
accounts for the form picchi in Hemacandra. 


More uncertain is the case of caccara<catvara 
‘a place where four roads meet.’ This word occurs 
in the Ardha-Magadhi of the canon, in Jain Ma- 
harastri and Maharastri and also in Pali (and in 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit), while the numeral 
catvari appears in these languages as cattari. The 
change of tv to cc is therefore almost certainly not 
purely phonetic in this case. The presence of the 
cc might be explained by the influence of the root 
car ‘to walk’ and its derivatives, such as samcara 
‘ road.’ 


Further examples of this type of “ palatalisa- 
tion ” are: 


jhiirai ‘to be grieved’ (cf. Hindi jhirnda). 
This Prakrit and ApabhramSa verb has been asso- 
ciated by Professor Jacobi in his glossary to the 
Sanatkumiracarita with the Sanskrit root dhvar. 
Alsdorf explains it more convincingly as a deriva- 
tive of Vedic jiaryati,® with the not at all infre- 
quent aspiration of }. 


Prakrit and ApabhraméSa sajjhasa ‘ fear. He- 
macandra’s explanation of this word (II. 26) from 
Sanskrit sddhvasa is a little doubtful. It seems 
difficult to dissociate sajjhasa from the Nepali 
jhaskanu, ‘to be startled,’ jhaskai ‘timidity, 
fright,’ and the associated words, which Professor 
Turner traces back to a Prakrit *jhasa, *jhassa 
‘sudden movement,’ cognate with Prakrit jhasia 
‘thrown up’ (DeSinimamala III. 62). This 
Prakrit word is perhaps connected with the Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit jhdsayati discussed by Professor 
Edgerton? (Skt. Lex VY jhas, jas; Pali Lex. jhas, 
Vedic jasate, jasayatt). It seems therefore that 
the Prakrit and ApabhramSsa sajjhasa is derived 
from sa-, which was still very usual as a prefix in 








®°L. Alsdorf, Der Kumdrapdlapratibodha (Hamburg, 
1928), p. 53. 

7F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary 
(New Haven, 1953), p. 246. 
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Prakrit and ApabhramSa, plus the Prakrit jhasa, 
rather than from Sanskrit sdédhvasa, which sur- 
vived as saddhasa in Prakrit. 


Prakrit jhaya<dhvaja. This can be dismissed 
as a case of assimilation: dhvaja>*jhvaja>*jhaja 
>jhaya. In its development into the modern lan- 
guages this word has been combined with danda 
‘ stick, pole,’ hence Hindi jhanda etc. 

ApabhramSa jhuni ‘noise, is derived by He- 
macandra in his grammar I. 52 and IV. 432 from 
dhvani. Jhuni occurs only in very late Jaina 
Prakrit and ApabhramSa texts. Hemacandra’s ex- 
planation is not inevitably correct: dhvani has 
normally given dhuni in the Prakrits and this may 
have survived into the modern languages as dhuni 
(Hindi; Nepali dhuni ete.), although the dental 
nin P.S. G. M. renders this difficult (Turner, loc. 
cit. under dhuni). In ApabhramSa one finds a 
verb jhunat which is equated with jugups- by the 
grammarians and generally translated ‘to scold.’ 
The phonetic development from jugups- to jhun- 
is not satisfactory, and it is much more probable 
that both this verb and the noun jhwni are of a 
similar Desi derivation. Whether Hindi words of 
the type jhunjhuna ‘ rattle’ are connected remains 
very doubtful. In any case words of this whole 
group, including jhuni, which are perhaps onoma- 
topoeic, cannot be adduced as important examples 
of a sound-change. 

viujjam <vidvan is found in Ardhamagadhi, 
e.g. in the Siyagadangasutta 126, 306. This word 
may be derived from vijiia (cf. ahijja<abhijiia) 
and was in any case in close semantic association 
with vijji<vidya ‘ wisdom.’ 

Ardhamagadhi bujjhi<buddhva is based on 
the cognate verb bujjhai<budhyate. 


There is therefore no regular sound change of 
dental plus v to palatal, and the explanation of the 
absolutives in -ccd, ccina(m), in Ardhamagadhi, 
Jain Maharastri and Jain Sauraseni, such as kicca 
(V kr), from Sanskrit -tvd, tvana(m) cannot be 
correct.* One must therefore go back to the ex- 


®The way in which this sound change should have 
taken place has never been satisfactorily explained. 
Pischel, followed half-heartedly by Ghatage, Introduction 
to Ardha-Mdgadhi (Kolhapur, 1946), had believed in a 
substitution of y for v. Tagare’s suggestion (loc. cit.) 
tv>tt>ce is evidently impossible. Doubts on this sub- 
ject are also expressed by F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit Grammar (New Haven, 1953), 35; 39. 
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planation rejected by Pischel, but still maintained 
by Gray that the derivation is from the Vedic 
-tya, *-tyanam which had survived in popular 
speech.° 


2. The most frequent type of absolutive in the 
Prakrits ends in -(¢)ana. It is the normal form 
in Maharastri. It is found already in the Bhabru 
edict of Asoka (Hultzsch’s reading: abhivadeti- 
nam) ; it is found in Ardhamagadhi as well as in 
Maharastri, also in Jain Sauraseni as -diina. -diina 
even occurs in some of the Sauraseni passages of 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit plays, though of the 
grammarians only Hemacandra admits this ending 
for Sauraseni. Thus the Karpiiramafjari of Ra- 
jasekhara has ghettina (1.12.2 in Konow’s edi- 
tion) side by side with the more usual genhia (IV. 
19. 18 etc.). -¢ana further occurs in Gatha Pali. 
Professor Gray claims that the ending -(¢)ina 
represents a contamination of the Vedic -tvdna(m) 
with the infinitive in -twm and that the existence 
of the suffix -ydna helped in this evolution. He 
concludes: JS vattidina < *vartitiina < *vurttvana 
~ vartitum, but there does not seem to be sufficient 
reason for rejecting the theory offered by Pischel 
in this case. Pischel gives the intermediate form 
-tiana(m), attested only by the grammarians, and 
he thinks therefore that the change to -(¢) dna is 
of a phonetic rather than analogical nature. Ex- 
actly parallel to -tudna are the well-attested abso- 
lutives gadua and kadua of the verbs gam and kr 
in Sauraseni, Magadhi and Dhakki, in both the 
texts and the works of the grammarians. It is 
Samprasirana that explains these endings much 
rather than the influence of the infinitive in -twm. 
Because of the presence of a long syllable in tudna 
the long @ in tina is to be expected. The absolu- 
tive in -tiina is frequent not only in the literary 
Prakrits, but also in the inscriptions, particularly 
in the south.1° This absolutive obviously had a 
certain amount of popular currency, but it was 
especially a feature of stylized Mahiarastri poetry, 
only to be replaced by popular formations accord- 
ing to sound changes (3) and (4), and finally by 
derivatives of -ya. The literary nature of the abso- 
lutives in -iina accounts for their survival in pas- 
sages of ApabhramSa poetry that are meant to be 
archaizing, and are modelled on Mahiarastri poetry. 





*L. H. Gray, “Observations on Middle Indian Mor- 
phology,” BSOS VIII (1935-7), pp. 574-5. 

*°M. A. Mehendale, Historical Grammar of Inscrip- 
tional Prakrits (Poona, 1948). 


The change of tv to tw by Samprasirana was 
only to some extent regional; it was also a learned 
feature, and is found particularly in words bor- 
rowed from Sanskrit right up to the modern 
period. VY tvar ‘to hasten,’ appears already in 
Southern Asokan with a u, tilandya and tuldye, 
found in the Dhauli and Jaugada Edicts respec- 
tively; Apabhramsa has turat; the Hindi turant 
is associated with this. The second person pro- 
noun is similar in development to the absolutive: 
tvam >tumam. Here the u forms are spread even 
further than in the case of the absolutive and are 
by no means characteristic of the south alone.’™ 
This is due to the influence of the Vedic tuvam 
and other declensional forms of the second person, 
e. g. Sanskrit twbhyam, which have the radical tu-. 
The forms developed acvording to sound change 
(2) were particularly favoured in this case because 
sound change (3) led to confusion with tam of the 
third person, while sound change (4) led to con- 
fusion with the derivatives of dtman.’” Although 
there is little doubt that on the whole the change 
of tv to tw was southern, the absolutives in -aina 
appear to have died out even in the south by the 
Apabhraméa period, and their survival into Mod- 
ern Marathi has been definitely disproved by 
Bloch ** (Marathi -iin, older ini, auni etc.). 


3. The change of tv to tt is found in -tta, 
-ttina(m) from -tva -tvénam. This is the most 
usual absolutive in Ardhamagadhi, but it occurs 
also in Jain Maharastri and Jain Sauraseni in 
passages that are under the influence of the Sve- 
tambara Jain canon. There are no survivals of this 
ending in Apabhramé$a; the so-called Eastern Apa- 
bhraméa of the Dohakosas and the Dakarnava only 
has -i. There have however been theories, not gen- 
erally accepted, that -ttanam spread towards the 
south and has survived in the modern Marathi 12 
-tam. The reason for the absence of the absolu- 
tives in -ttd, ttanam in Apabhraméa may be the 
fact that they tended to coincide with the Eastern 
form of the suffixes -tvd, tvdna of the abstract 
nouns. In any case the fact that -tta, -tténam is 


a tuvam is also found in Pali, Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit and the Prakrit grammarians. 

+» Derivatives of dtman tended to undergo aphaeresis, 
as for instance in Kashmiri pan, Guj. pote ete., and pos- 
sibly also in Nepali pai, unless the latter is to be derived 
directly from the Sanskrit tmd. 

1 J. Bloch, op. cit., paragraph 264. 

2 J. Bloch, op. cit., paragraph 262, and Rajvade 
“Vydkaran,” p. 109, and S. G. Tulpule, Yddavakdlin 
Marathi Bhasa (Bombay, 1942). 
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essentially Eastern and that it does not appear in 
Apabhramga makes the theory of its survival in 
Marathi unlikely. 

Vararuci and the so-called “ Eastern School of 
Grammarians ” give a form -déni as an ending of 
the absolutive in Magadhi.** Hemacandra does not 
give this form, and it does not appear to exist in 
the Magadhi of the dramas. Nevertheless such a 
form might well have existed in spoken Magadhi, 
and it would represent an extraordinary weaken- 
ing '* of the morphological termination: -/td@na> 
*_lana>*-dana (a development parallel to that of 
the Western -evinu ete.). The final -i is no doubt 
substituted for the -a under the influence of the 
absolutive in -i, which is also attributed to Maga- 
dhi by the grammarians, though it does not become 
general until Apabhramsa. This double absolutive 
was probably never very widely used and disap- 
peared entirely in favour of the simple -t which is 
the basis of the modern absolutive. 


4, The first indications of the sound change tv 
> pp are found in the Asokan inscriptions. The 
Girnar Edicts have the absolutive forms drabhit pa 
(1. 3.), dasayitpa (IV. 4), paricajitpa (X. 4.), 
alocetpa (X1V.6). Apart from these one finds 
neither in the texts nor in the works of the gram- 
marians any further derivatives of absolutives in 
-tva, -tvinam with the labial type of assimilation. 
One only finds derivatives of the Vedic -tvi 
(-tvinam [Gr. only]), which seem to have been 
characteristic of the N. W. districts as is shown by 
the absolutives in -ti found in the Asokan Edicts 
of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra and in the later 
Kharosthi inscriptions, (-ti<-tvi by soundchange 
(3), which seems to have penetrated to the North- 
West). The endings -tvi (and -tvinam) seem to 
have replaced tvd, -tvdnam fairly early in the West, 
and they coexisted with the absolutives in -ia, 
which are the usual forms in Sauraseni. 

From the evidence of the Prakrits it would 
appear as if the labialising tendency were not con- 
fined to the Western districts; it was probably a 
vulgar feature that took a long time to become 
established in the literary languages, and it had 
its centre of radiation in the West. Modern inter- 
borrowing of words has obscured the situation still 
further. One finds examples of labialisation in an 


18 W. E. Clarke, “ Maigadhi and Ardhamagadhi,” JAOS 
XLIV (1924), pp. 81 ff. 

RR. L. Turner, “ The phonetic weakness of termina- 
tional elements in Indo-Aryan,” JRAS 1927. 
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early Eastern language like the Ardhamagadhi of 
the canon: be<dve; besa (Panhav. 397) and baissa 
(Uttar. 961) < dvesya. Jaina Prakrit has ubbhe 
<irdhva and the Maharastri of Hala * in one re- 
cension has bara for dara from dvdra (Hala A. 35. 
ef. also Hemacandra I. 79), as well as pahuppai, 
which may come from *prabhutvati. By the time 
of Apabhraméa this tendency has become more 
generally accepted, and it is found in both Svetim- 
bara and Digambara Apabhramsa. Examples are 
the endings of the absolutive, the suffix -pa, -pana 
of abstract nouns (tva, -tvana), the form pai of the 
second person pronoun, which occurs side by side 
with the Eastern form tat, and has only disap- 
peared in the modern languages of the West on 
account of its similarity to the derivatives of d{man 
>appa. The absolutive suffixes -(7)¢vi, and 
-(i)tvinam by this soundchange became -eppi and 
-eppinu.’® With extraordinary weakening ™ these 
endings gave -evinu, -evi, -ivt, changed sometimes 
further to -avi. The short forms -evi and -ivi are 
the most frequent in ApabhramSa from the begin- 
ning, and they appear in Prakrit texts influenced 
by popular speech where the ApabhraméSa endings 
of the absolutive have penetrated. Absolutives in 
-evi, -ivi are thus found in the Paiimacariya of 
Vimalasiri, in the Maharastri text of the Dhirta- 
khyana ** (e.g. pindevi III. 18), while the Lila- 
vaikaha*® has samdnavi. Although -eppinu and 
-eppi were doubtless stages in the evolution to -evi, 
-evinu, they were only transitory. They are still 
found fairly frequently in the early Southern 
Apabhramsa of Caturmukha and Tribhuvana 
Svayambhu, but in the later Digambara and Sve- 
tambara texts forms in -pp- are extremely rare. 
One generally finds only -evi, -ivi, -avi, and in- 
creasing numbers of absolutives in -i. Forms con- 
taining -v- still occur in late texts such as the 
Apabhram§a verses quoted in the Prabandhacinti- 
mani (p. 24 v. 40 of the edition in the Singhi Jain 
Series: pikkhivi; p. 23, v. 48 tuttavi, var. tutti). 
Still the labial form of the absolutive is distinctly 
ApabhraméSa; by the time of the modern vernacu- 








15 A. Weber, Das Saptasatakam des Hala (Leipzig, 
1881). 

16 For a tentative explanation of the e see JRAS 1982, 
p- 48. 

17R. L. Turner, loc. cit., JRAS 1927. 

18 Dhiirtakhyana, ed. A. N. Upadhye, Singhi Jain 
Series no. 19 (Bombay, 1940). 

19 Ed. A. N. Upadhye, Singhi Jain Series no. 31 (Bom- 
bay, 1949), v. 750. 
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lars most closely associated with Digambara and 
Svetimbara Apabhramsa the form is found to be 
moribund. It occurs for instance in archaising 
passages in the Old Western Rajasthani texts ex- 
amined by Tessitori,*° while in the later texts of 
the same region e.g. the Dhola Marira Diha, 
there is no sign of it. There are only the forms in 
- and -i. These are from -ia and -ya, as is now 
generally accepted ** despite the views of Tessitori. 
The labial type of absolutive had been further 
weakened by the time of the later Apabhramsa 
texts by the tendency to drop the intervocalic -v-. 
This leads to confusing forms such as mamnai for 


207,, Tessitori, “ Notes on the Grammar of the Old 
Western Rajasthani,” JA XLIV (1915), paragraph 131. 

1§. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of the Ben- 
gali Language (Calcutta, 1926), pp. 1011 ff. 


mamnavi in the SandeSarasaka.”* This seems to 
have caused the loss of the labial type of absolutive, 
but there is a possibility that it survived for a time 
in the East Centre and left remnants in early 
Awadhi. 16th century Awadhi has absolutives in 
-i but also infinitive forms, mainly used in the 
oblique, in -ai (Padumawati of Jayasi: calai, sunat 
etc.). Dr. Saksena ** is uncertain as to the origin 
of these verbal nouns in -ai, but they might well 
go back to the Apabhram§a absolutive with loss of 
the -v- intervocalic. Apart from these uncertain 
remnants, the labial type of absolutive, so popular 
in ApabhramSa, has died out completely. 


22 Cf. verse 67a and Introduction p. 14 of the edition 
by Jina Vijaya Muni and H. Bhiyini in the Singhi Jain 
Series (Bombay, 1943). 

23 B. Saksena, “ The verb in the Rimiayan of Tulsidas,” 
Allahabad University Studies II (1926), paragraph 62, 
note 2. 





CANAKYA’S APHORISMS IN THE HITOPADESA (1)? 


LuDWIK STERNBACH 


New York 


I. Intropuctory NoTE 


1, NARAYANA, WHO IS GENERALLY believed to 
be the author of the HitopadeSa, prepared his work 


1This is number 24 in the author’s series “ Juridical 
Studies in Ancient Indian Law.” The earlier studies are 
quoted in JAOS LXXII, 145. 
In the meantime the following studies have appeared 
or are being printed: 
21. “Forms of Marriage in Ancient India and their 
Development,” BhV XI, 222-309. 
22. “Indian Tales and the Smrtis. The Tale of the 
Young Wife and the Old Husband,” Professor P. 


as a text-book for teaching the sons of Sudarsana, 
the king of Pataliputra. 

As the basis for his work, Narayana chose the 
23. “Indian Tales and the Smrtis. The Tale of the 


Gullible Husband and his Cunning Wife,” ABORI 
XXXIV, 128-65. 


bo 
7 


“The Mianava-DharmaSgistra stanzas in the Hito- 
padesa ” will appear in the St. Schayer Commemo- 
ration Volume, and number 


26. “Some Dharmasistra Verses in the Hitopadesa ” 
will appear in the Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar Felicitation 


K. Gode Commemoration Volume. Volume. 
ABBREVIATIONS 

ABORI Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

AIR Alamkdraratnakara of Sobhikaramitra, Poona Oriental Series, 77 

B Das Baudhdyana-dharmasitra herausg. von E. Hultzsch. Zweite Aufl. Leipzig 1922. AKM 16. 2 
BBh The Bhojaprabandha of Ballala. Ed. by V. L. Pansikar. 10th edition. (Bombay, 1932) 

BhP Le Bhagavata Purdna. Trad. et publié par M. Eugéne Burnouf, (Paris, 1884-98) 

Bhs Bhartrhari-viracita, Satakatrayddi-subhdsitasangraha. Ed. by D. D. Kosambi. Singhi Jaina 

Granthamalaé 23. (Bombay, 1948) 
BhV Bharatiya Vidya (monthly) 
Boltz Ausgewahlte Fabeln des Hitopadesga im Urtexte nebst metrischer deutscher Ubersetzung von 


August Boltz. (Leipzig, 1868) 


BP Brahmavaivartapurdnam ... Ed. by Jivinanda Vidyasagara. (Calcutta, 1888) 
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Brahmadharma in Pratnakamranandini. (Banaras) 

Brhaspati Smrti Reconstructed by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. Gos 85. (Baroda, 1941) 

Canakya’s aphorisms 

J. Klatt, De trecentis Canakyae poetae Indici sententiis. (Halis Saxonum) 

O. Kressler, Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit. (Frankfurt a/M., 1904) 

Laghucanakya 

CL; Agra edition 1920, as quoted in CKr 

CL; E. Bartoli. Un secondo codice fiorentino inedito di Caénakya RIGI 3. 3-4, 151-66. Also 
E. Bartoli. J! codice napolitano di Céinakya RIGI 4. 3-4, 129-33; 5. 3-4, 115-9 

CL; MS. of Hauvette-Besnault, as quoted in CM p. vi 

CL; MS. of Hauvette-Besnault, as quoted in CM p. vii 

CL; MS. of Hauvette-Besnault, as quoted in CM p. v 

CL; Rajaniti in the Library of the India Office No. 2411, as quoted in CM p. viii 

CL; No. 1590 in the Catalogue of the Library in Berlin by A. Weber, as quoted in CM p. viii 

CL; Laghucdinakyam. Sentenze di Visnugutto figlio di Cianaco il furbo pubblicate sul codice 
Galaniano by E. Teza (XVIo tomo degli Annali delle Universita Toscane, Pisa, 1878) 

E. Monseur, Canakya. Recension de cing recueils de stances morales ... (Paris, 1887) 

Canakya-niti-sastra 

CN; MS. No. 1518 in the India Office, as quoted in CKr 

CN; MS. of Hauvette-Besnault, as quoted in CM p. iv 

Canakya-raja-niti-sdstra 

CR; in the Recension of Bhoja, as quoted in CKr 

Cainakya-raja-niti-sdstram. Ed. by Pt. I. Candra Sastri. Second edition (Cale. Or. Ser. 2) 

Canakya-sloka 

Canakyam. Codice indiano, edito dal Dre E. Bartoli (Napoli, 1911) (MS. from Florence) 

Canakyasgatakam, as published in KSH 312. Also as published by Jivinanda Vidyasagara, 3rd 
edition (Kdvyasamgrahah paicasaptati-samskrta-kavydtmakah, vol. 2.385). Also as pub- 
lished as Canakyagatakam by Canakya Pandit. Ed. by Pt. Jivinanda Vidydsigara. 4th 
edition (Calcutta, 1907) 

Canakya-niti-vyavahdra-sdra-sangraha. Ed. by G. S. Sardesai. Poona Oriental Series, 71 

Bengali MS in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, as quoted in CM p. ix 

Uber 100 Spriiche des Canakya. A. Weber. Monatsberichte d. k. preuss. Ak. d. Wiss. (Berlin, 
1864) 

Canakya-niti-sataka 

Csl; MS. B, as quoted in CM p. iv 

Vrddha Canakya 

CV; Agra edition, as quoted in CKr 

CV; Berlin MS., as quoted in IS 

CV; MS. of Hauvette-Besnault, as quoted in CM p. vi 

OV; MS. of Hauvette-Besnault, as quoted in CM p. vii 

CV; Géttingen MS, as quoted in CKr 

CV; Rajaniti MS. No. 2411 in the Library of India Office, as quoted in CM p. viii 

OV; MS. in the Berlin Library, as quoted in CM p. viii 

CV; Canakya-niti-darpanah bhargava pustakdlaya, géyaghata. Banaras. Also Canakya-niti- 
darpanah. Master manimdladyah 166. (Banaras, 1946) 

MSS. from Tanjore (Hultzsch). (a) No. 5031; (b) 5117; (ce) 5118; (d) 5119; (e) 5120; 
(f) 5121; (g) 5122, as quoted in CKr 

CV; Various printed editions of CV (Cdnakya-niti-darpana), as quoted in CKr sub VB 

CV; MS. of O. Walker 205c, as quoted in CKr 

Dharmakosa, Ed. by LaksmanaSastri Josi. (Wai, 1937-47) 

Ghatakarpara’s Nitisdra. In KSG I. 374 

Gautama-pranita-dharmasitrani. Ed. by G. Sastri Gokhale. AnSS 61 

Goutama-dharmasitra with Maskari Bhasa. Ed. by L. Srinivasacharya. OLPSS 50 

Garuda-purdnam. Ed. by Jivainanda Vidydsaigara. Ist ed. (Calcutta, 1890) 

Bhavabhiti’s Gunaratna in KSG 1. 299 

Hitopadesa 

L. Sternbach, Hitopadesa and its Sources, to appear in American Oriental Series 

Hitopadesa, or salutary instruction, in the original Sanskrit ... Ed. by H. T. Colebrooke. 
(Serampore, 1804) 

Haliyuddha’s Dharmariveka in KSG 1.381 

Hitopadesa. The Sanskrit Text with a grammatical analysis alphabetically arranged by F. 
Johnson, 2nd ed. (Hartford-London, 1864) 
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The Hitopadeésa in the Sanskrita language. (A. Hamilton). (London, Library East-India 
House, 1810) 

The Hitopadesa of Narayana. Ed. with a Sanskrit Commentary and Notes in English by M. R. 
Kale. 5th ed. (Bombay, 1924) 

The first book of the Hitopadesa, Skt text. Ed. by Max Miiller. London 1865. Also Second, 
third and fourth books of the Hitopadesa. Skt text. Ed. by Max Miiller (London, 1865) 

Ndrdyana. Hitopadesga nach der nepalischen Handschrift N neu herausgegeben von H. Blatt. 
(Berlin, 1930) 

Hitopadesa by Narayana. Ed. by Peter Peterson. BSS 33 

Hitopadesas, id est Institutio Salutaris. Textum codd. mss. collatis recensuerunt, interpreta- 
tionem latinam et annotationes criticas adiecerunt A. G. Schlegel et Ch. Lassen. Two 
volumes. (Bonnae ad Rhenum, 1831) 

Indische Spriiche. Sanskrit und Deutsch, herausg. von O. Béhtlingk. 2nd ed. (St. Petersburg, 
1870-3) 

L. Sternbach, Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law. Cf. fn. 1 

Kamandakiya-nitisarah. Ed. by Rajendralila Mitra. Bibl. Ind. 4 

The Brhatkathamaijari of Ksemendra. Ed. by Pt. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. KM 69 

Kavyasamgrahah paicasaptati-samskrta-kavydtmakah. Ed. by Jivinanda Vidyasigara. 3rd 
ed. (Calcutta, 1888) 

Kdvya-sangraha. A Sanskrit anthology, being a collection of the best smaller poems in the 
Sanskrit language. By Dr. J. Haeberlin. (Calcutta, 1847) 

Katha Sarit Sagara. Die Mérchensammlung des Sri Somadeva Bhatta. Ed. by H. Brockhaus, 
AKM 

Mahdnataka, as quoted in IS 

Srimahibhiratam ... Ed. by P. Candra Roy. 3rd ed. (Calcutta, 1886-8) 

Manu-smrti with the Manubhdsya of Medhatithi. Ed. by Mm. Ganginaitha Jha. (2 volumes) 
Bibl. Ind. 256 (MnJh). Also ed. by J. Jolly (MnJ). Also ed. by Loiseleur Des Long- 
champs (MnL) 

The Markandeya Purana ... Ed. by Rev. K. M. Banerjea. Bibl. Ind. 29 

The Institutes of Narada ... Ed. by J. Jolly. Bibl. Ind. 102 

Niti Maijari of Dyad Dviveda. Ed. by S. J. Joshi. (Benares, 1933) 

Naradiyamanusamhitad. Ed. by K. Simbagiva Sastri. TSS 97 

Nitiprakasika. Ed. by G. Oppert. (Madras-London, 1882) 

The Narada Paica Ratra ... Ed. by Rev. K. M. Banerjea. Bibl. Ind. 38 

Nitivakyamrta by Somadevasiri. Ed. by Pt. Pannalala Soni. Manikacandra Digambara Jaina 
Granthamala, 22 

Oriental Library Publications. Sanskrit Series. (Mysore) 

Paicatantra 

The Paicatantra of Durgasimha by A. Venkatasubbiah. Zeitschr. f. Indologie u. Iranistik 6. 255 

J. Hertel, Uber einige HSs. von Kdthasamgraha-Strophen. ZDMG LXIV, 62. 

J. Hertel. Hine vierte Jaina-Recension des Paicatantra (Meghavijaya). ZDMG LVII, 639 

Paicatantra. Nepali tert, as quoted in PS LXXXIX and PT 1.153; 104-26 

The Paichatantra. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Tales in the Recension, called Pancha- 
khyanaka .. . of the Jaina Monk Purnabhadra. Critically ed. by J. Hertel. HOS 11-2 

Paiicaratna in KSG 1.277 

Srimatkavikulatilakoktih prasangdbharanam (no place, no date) 

Prabandha Cintamani of Merutuigdcarya. Critically ed. by Jinavijaya Muni... SJS 1 

The Paicatantra Reconstructed ... F. Edgerton. AOS 2-3 

Das siidliche Paicatantra. Sanskrittext der Recension B mit den Lesarten der besten HSS der 
Recension a Herausg. von J. Hertel. Abh. d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. kén. Siichs. Ges. d. Wiss. 
XXIV. 5 

The Pardgara Dharma Samhita ... Ed. ... by Viman Siastri Islimapurkar. BSS 47, 48, 59, 
64, 67, 74 

Uber das Tantrakhayika, die Kasmirische Rezension des Paiicatantra Mit dem Texte der Hand- 
schrift Dece. Coll. VIII, 145 von J. Hertel. Abh. d. phil-hist Klasse der kin. Siichs. Ges. 
d. Wiss. XXII. 5 

The Panchatantra ... in its oldest Recension, the Kashmirian, entitled Tantrakhyayika ... 
by J. Hertel. HOS 14 

Paichatantra (textus simplicior). Ed. ... by F. Kielhorn (I) and G. Biihler (II-V). BSS 
1, 3, 4 

Pantschatantrum, sive quinquepartitum de moribus exponens ... Ed... . lo. Godofr. Ludov. 
Kosegarten ... (Bonnae ad Rhenum, 1848) 
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R Ramdyanna. Bombay edition. Reprinted. (Bombay, n. d.) 

RIGI Rivista Indo-greco-italica di Filologia 

Sant Das Santisataka mit Einleitung, kritischem Apparat ...von K. Schénfeld. (Leipzig, 1910) 

SB The Buddhabhisana of King Sambhu. Ed. by H. D. Velankar. Gov. Or. Ser. C. 2 (Poona, 1926) 

SC Smrticandrika by Devannabhatta. Ed. by J. R. Gharpure. Coll. of Hindu Law Texts, 11 

SJS Singhi Jaina Series 

SP The Paddhati of Sarigadhara, a Sanskrit Anthology. Ed. by P. Peterson, BSS 37 

SR Sadratra in KSG 1. 280 

Sto Die Sukasaptati, textus ornatior. Herausg. von R. Schmidt. Abh. d. Bay. Ak. d. Wiss. 21.2 

Sts Die Sukasaptati, textus simplicior. Herausg. von R. Schmidt. AKM 10.1 

SV The Sarasvativilisa ... Ed. by Dr. R. Shama Sastry. OLPSS 71 

Tant The Tantrakhydna, a Collection of Indian Tales ... by C. Bendall. JRAS XX, 465 

U Ujjvala. Apastamba Dharmasitra with the Commentary Ujjvala ... Ed. by Pt. A. Chinna- 
swimi Sistri...and Pt. A. Ramanatha Sistri. KSS 93 

VA The Alankdra-kaustubham of Visvesvara Pandit. Ed. by MM. Pt. Sivadatta. KM 66 

Vanary Vanaryyastaka in KSG 1. 324 

Vis Aphorisms on the Sacred Law of the Aryas, as taught in the school of Vasistha (Vdsistha- 
dharmasistra). Ed. by A. A. Fiihrer. BSS 23 

VBh Vivddabhangdrnava by Jagannitha (Tarkapaicanana). OLPSS 

VC Vikrama’s Adventures, or the thirty-two Tales of the Throne ... Ed. in four . . . recensions: 
Southern (VCsr), Metrical (VCmr), Brief (VCbr), Jainistic (VCjr) ... By F. Edgerton. 
HOS 26-7 

Vet Die Vetdlapaicavimsatikd in den Recensionen des Sivaddsa und eines Ungenannten mie kriti- 
schem Commentar. Herausg. von H. Uhle. AKM 8.1 

Vi The Institutes of Visnu (Visnu-Smrti) ... Ed. by J. Jolly. Bibl. Ind. 9 

Vir See Y 

VN Vararuci’s Nitiratna in KSG 1.305 

VR Vivada-ratndkara, a Treatise on Hindu Law by Candesvara Thakkura, Reissue. Ed. by MM. 
Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha. Bibl. Ind. 103 

VRN Viramitrodaya by Pt. Mitra Misra; Rajanitiprakdsa. Ed. by Pt. Visnu Prasad. ChSS 221-4, 231 

VRV Vivdddtnavasetu by Varesvara (Binesvara-Kane). Venkatesvara Press, as quoted in Dh 

VS Vallabhadeva’s Subhdsitdvali. Ed. by P. Peterson. BSS 31 

VT Vivaddtandava by Kamalikara. Laksmi Vilisa Press, as quoted in Dh 

VyB Badlambhatti, being a Commentary by Bdlambhatta Pdyagunde on Mitdksara .. . on the 
Yajiavalkya Smrti. Ed. by J. R. Gharpure. Coll. of Hindu Law Texts 5. Also in ChSS 
173-84, 204 

VyMa The Vyavahara Matriké of Jimiitavihana. Ed. by A. Mookerjee. Memoirs of the As. Soe. of 
Bengal 3. 1910-4 

= Yajnavalkya-Smrti . .. with the Commentary Mitaksarad (Mit) of Vijianesvara (Vij). Ed. 
by V. Laksman Sastri Pansikar. 4th ed. Bombay, 1936. Also The Yajnavalkya Smrti 
with Viramitrodaya (Vir), the Commentary of Mitra Misra and Mitdksara. Ed. by Pt. 
N. Sastri Khiste ... and Pt. J. Sastri Hosinga ... ChSS 62. Also Apardrkdparabhi- 
dhaparddityaviracitatikdsametaé (Apar) Ydjiavalkyasmrtih. Ed. by the Pandits of the 
Anandaisrama. AnSS 46 
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Pancatantra, from which he omitted completely 
the fourth section (Labdhandsam). Out of 71 
motives of the Paficatantra tales, he selected 56 
and included them in the Hitopadega.2- Two hun- 
dred forty-one or near one-third of Hitopadega’s 
didactic stanzas can be traced to the various ver- 
sions of the Pajficatantra. This is the highest 
number of stanzas borrowed by Narayana from 
one source. : 

The other source from which Narayana bor- 
rowed lavishly is Canakya’s compendium, or rather 


*Cf. HAIS § 48. 


compendia, of aphorisms which are known today 
under numerous titles.2 Of 557 stanzas quoted in 
all the main editions of the Hitopadeéa no fewer 
than 160 stanzas or parts of them i.e. nearly one- 
fifth were borrowed by him from Canakya’s com- 
pendia. 


2. Narayana was a compiler in the first place 
and tried to render his Hitopadega into a subha- 
sita-sangraha as complete as possible, by inter- 
weaving the contents of the tales with aphorisms 
that in his opinion were pertinent to the subject 


® See below, § 10.1. 
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matter of single stories. Since his Hitopadesa was 
intended to become a textbook for princes, he had 
serve the purpose better than Canakya’s aphorisms. 


3. It is possible that Narayana had knowledge 
of all the compendia known to us today * or of 
another compendium not yet discovered by schol- 
ars; it is however most likely that he knew, as so 
many Indians did then and do even today, Cana- 
kya’s sayings by heart but payed little attention to 
their origin and inserted them in his work wher- 
ever they seemed to fit.° 

There is little difficulty in accepting in principle 
the thesis that Canakya’s aphorisms were composed 
prior to the composition of the Hitopadesa. M. 
Winternitz ° believes that the Hitopadega was com- 
posed after the ninth and before the fourteenth 
century A.D. Neither he nor anybody else has 
tried to fix the date of the composition of Cana- 
kya’s aphorisms. M. Winternitz, as other his- 
torians of Indian literature, emphatically rejects 
the possibility that the so-called Canakya’s apho- 
risms were written by Canakya, the minister of 
Candragupta.* He concludes rightly that “es ist 

. nicht richtig in [der Canakya-Spriichsamm- 
lung] Volkspoesie zu sehen und sie mit Sprich- 
wértern gleichzusetzen, die von Mund zu Mund 
gehen, ohne dass an einen einzelnen Autor zu den- 
ken ist. Diese Spriiche sind vielmehr in littera- 
rischen Kreisen entstanden, sie stammen teils aus 
Werken der Litteratur, teils riihren sie von Ver- 
fassern her, deren Namen vergessen worden sind. 
Es versteht sich, dass wir eine derartige Sammlung 
keiner bestimmten Zeit zuweisen kénnen.” ® 

Though the date of the composition of Cana- 





‘This can be assumed from the fact that the Hitopa- 
deSa quotes verses which are peculiar to each of the 
compendia now known to us. Thus, the following stanzas 
are only quoted in the CS group: Nos. 17, 47, 51, 66, 76, 
77, 88, 108, 128 and 143; in the CV group: Nos. 21, 29, 
53, 58, 115, 137, 140, 148 and 149; in the CR group: 
Nos. 6, 8, 10, 22, 23-4, 37, 39, 49, 57, 62, 63, 73, 85, 97, 
98, 106, 112, 117, 118, 125, 127, 132, 147, 150, 151 and 
152; in the CL group: Nos. 28, 45, 54 and 65; in the CN 
group: Nos. 1, 35 and 113; in the CSl group: Nos. 9, 56, 
114 and 136. 

°Cf. HAIS § 32. 

° Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur 3.291. 

*“Dass der Minister Cinakya ... der Verfasser dieser 
Spriiche ist, daran ist nicht zu denken” (M. Winter- 
nitz, Gesch. d. Ind. Litteratur 3. 135-6). 

*Op. cit. 3.136. Similarly CKr 7, H. v. Glasenapp, 
Die Literaturen Indiens 176, 8. N. Dasgupta and 8. K. 
De, History of Sanskrit Literature, 196. 


kya’s aphorisms is a matter of speculation, it is 
safe to assume that they were known as early as the 
seventh century A. D.,® since the Dasakumaracarita 
mentions that Acirya Visnugupta compiled for the 
king six thousand éslokas on political science.’ 
Visnugupta and Canakya are one and the same 
person and the work mentioned by Dandin prob- 
ably refers to the compendia of Canakya, though 
it could equally well refer to Kautilya’s Artha- 
Sastra.11 The latter is however less probable, as 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra was written in prose and 
Dandin refers to it as a work written in about 
6,000 slokas,’* the type of verse mostly used in 
Canakya’s compendia."* 

Even if the seventh century should be accepted 
as the date a quo for the composition of some of 
the Canakya compendia, M. Winternitz’s sugges- 
tion that some of the aphorisms were composed in 
literary circles and originated from various works 
still holds water. 


4. We find among Canakya’s aphorisms some 
that probably originated in the Paficatantra or the 
Hitopadega; such for instance is the case with 
aphorisms Nos. 7, 104, 129, 148-414 which ori- 
ginally formed the prefatory or concluding stanzas 
of the Pajicatantra or Hitopadesa framework 
stories. The maxims contained in these stanzas are 
reflected in the body of the story that follows, 
similarly as the animals around which the subse- 
quent story is built are also the principals of the 
stanzas. 


For instance, in Nos. 143-144 the maxim in a8 
reads: “that which could not be accomplished by 
prowess may be effected by stratagem.” +8 refers 
to the next tale dealing with a hen crow and a 
black serpent and reads: “a hen crow by [means 
of] a gold chain caused a black serpent to be put 
to death.” 15 


Since all the above-mentioned stanzas originate 
from the Paficatantra, the main source for the 


®Dandin’s Dasakumdracarita was probably written in 
the seventh century (cf. W. Ruben, Die Erlebnisse der 
cehn Prinzen [Berlin, 1952], p. 5). 

Madhisva tdvad dandanitim; iyam iddnim dcdrya- 
Visnuguptena Mauryd’rthe sadbhih sloka-sahasraih 
samnksipta (BSS 10, 42 p. 131. 10-2). 

1 See BSS 10, 42, p. 344 ad p. 131 1. 11. 

12Verses. Cf. CKr 16.7. 

** Cf. CKr 13. Kressler did not know yet about the 
existence of Kautilya’s ArthaSastra. 

14 See the second part entitled “ Texts.” 

15 AJ 2.119 (No. 143). 
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Hitopadeéga, it can be also assumed that a compiler 
of Canakya’s aphorisms or a scribe included these 
stanzas at a later date from the Pajicatantra or the 
Hitopadega in a later Canakya’s compendium. In 
these cases it was not the Hitopadega that bor- 
rowed from Canakya, but as it were, the opposite 
happened. 


5. Moreover, if a stanza found in the Hitopa- 
dega is also extant in Canakya’s compendia as well 
as in the Mahabharata, the Ramayana or the 
Manava-Dharmasastra ** it would be fairly obvious 
to assume that the stanza incorporated in the Hi- 
topadega would originate from sources other than 
Cainakya’s compendia; as is well known these 
sources are older than the Canakya’s aphorisms 
and of greater authority. The text from which 
Narayana may have borrowed was either the Maha- 
bharata, the Ramayana or the Manava-Dharma- 
astra directly or through a compendium of Cana- 
kya’s aphorisms. 

6. The situation however is rendered less clear 
when the aphorism occurring in the Hitopadeéa 
occurs also in Chapters 108 to 115 of the Garuda 
Purana or in other books of the Katha literature, 
e.g. the Vikramacarita and in one of Canakya’s 
compendia. Considering that little is known of the 
time of the composition of these texts, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain which stanza served as the source 
for the other stanza. However, if the text of a 
Canakya aphorism is closer to the text of the Hito- 
padesa than, say, to the text of the Vikramacarita, 
Sukasaptati or Vetailapaficaviméatika, it may be as- 
sumed that the Canakya text was that used by 
Narayana. 

Any identity of stanzas does not always imply 
direct borrowing one from the other, in view of the 
fact that earlier works or the floating mass of oral 


traditions may serve as common depositories for 
the borrowing."” 


7. Despite the conclusions cited at the begin- 
ning of paragraph 5, a similar analysis of Cana- 
kya’s sayings leads to the conclusion that for some 
of his aphorisms Narayana made no use of the 
Paficatantra directly, but availed himself of other 


*6 Or some other sources of an earlier date. The main 
sources of Cinakya’s aphorisms are: Mahabharata 
(Bhagavadgita), Rimaiyana, Manava-Dharmasistra, 
Brhadiranyaka Upanisad, Kumirasambhava, Mahina- 
taka, Garuda Purina, Bhimati ete. 

7 Cf. N. N. Law, in Foreword to the first edition of 
the Cainakya-raija-niti-Sistram. 


sources in which aphorisms similar to those in the 
Paficatantra occurred. 

So, for instance, this seems to be true for HJ 
1.1318 where the text of the Garuda Purana is 
closer to the text of the Hitopadega than any text 
of the Paficatantra, or for HJ Intr 12, 1.165, 
1.185 or 1.2257® where the text of Canakya is 
closer to the text of the Hitopadega than any text 
of the Paficatantra. A similar inference may be 
made in the case of the Mahabharata and the 
Paficatantra. Thus, HJ Intr 16, being closer to 
Canakya’s aphorisms, was probably borrowed by 
Narayana from one of Canakya’s compendia, while 
HJ 1.159, being closer to the Pancatantra, was 
probably borrowed by Narayana from the Paiica- 
tantra and not from the Mahabharata.*° 


8. The analysis of the texts included in the 
body of this paper may be therefore of some use 
to those who wish to analyze Canakya’s aphorisms 
in the light of their origin, a task not undertaken 
by this author. Such an analysis is still wanting, 
though many scholars have dealt with Canakya’s 
aphorisms; they did not tackle, however, this par- 
ticular difficult problem.” It may be also of some 
interest to those who study critically the poetical 
portions of the Hitopadesga. 


9. A. Weber *? in 1864, O. Kressler ** in 1904, 
J. Klatt ** in 1873, E. Monseur*> in 1887,7° E. 
Teza** in 1878 and 1887, B. C. Dutt ** in 1890, 


18 Cf. No. 43 below. 

1° Cf, Nos. 92, 148, 20, 97 in the second part of this 
article entitled “ Texts.” 

°° Nos. 90 and 119 respectively. See second part en- 
titled “ Texts.” 

*1 It seems that this type of work could be done, even 
if not without mistakes, despite Kressler’s statement 
that “die Rekonstruktion des Original-Canakya wird 
sich durch blosses Ausscheiden iiberlieferter Sentenzen 
niemals bewerkstelligen lassen (CKr 8.).” 

22 Uber hundert Spriiche des Cainakya, Monatsberichte 
der kin, Akad. d. Wiss. 1864, pp. 400-30 and Indische 
Streifen 1. 253-73. 

23 Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit, Indica, 4. 

*4 De trecentis Canakyae poetae indici sententiis (Halis 
Saxonum, 1873). 

2> Cainakya Recension 
morales (Paris, 1887). 

*° See also in 1887: J. Gray, Ancient proverbs and 
maxims from Burmese sources: or the niti literature of 
Burma (London, 1887). 

27 Laghu-canakyam. Sentenze di Visnugutto figlio di 
Cianaco il furbo pubblicate ... (tomo XVI-o degli 


de cing recueils de_ stances 


Annali delle Universita Toscane, Pisa, 1878); and “Un 
nuovo codice del Cianakyo minore,” 
Societa Asiatica Italiana I, 41 sqq. 

28 Foreword to Bodhi Canakya (Calcutta, 1890). 
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E. Bartoli 7° in 1911, 1920, Narendra Nath Law,*° 
Johan van Manen*® in 1921 and O. Botto® in 
1950—to mention only some of the important 
scholars writing about Canakya—were less inter- 
ested in the origin of each of his maxims than in 
various editions of the various compendia of Cana- 
kya’s sayings. None of the scholars ** dealt in par- 
ticular with the sources of sayings of Canakya 
although in some editions one-third of Canakya’s 
aphorisms is also found in the Hitopadeéga.* 
Scholars writing about the Hitopadesga did not 
tackle this problem either.** 


10. Canakya’s aphorisms exist in a very large 
number of recensions of which Kressler (in CKr) 
distinguished 17. A number of scholars have ac- 
cepted the division into 17 *° recensions rather un- 
discerningly even though its accuracy merits little 
confidence. Since 1904 many new recensions have 
been discovered and, what is more important, the 
so-called “recensions” mentioned by Klatt are 
often different editions or MSS. of one and the 
same recension. And so, for instance, the BV, 
VAg, G and Wk “ recensions ” mentioned by Klatt 
are different editions or MSS. of the same Vrddha 
Canakya compendium, while Wb and EH are two 
different versions of the Canakya-sloka. E. Mon- 
seur reduced the number of recensions of Cana- 
kya’s aphorisms to five: the Vrddha-Canakya, 
Canakya-sloka, Laghu-Canakya, Canakya-niti-éa- 
taka and Canakya-niti-sastra, but did not take into 
account the Canakya raja-niti-sastra, not published 
at that time, but already known to Kressler as Bhj. 


°° Canakyam Codice indiano 1911; Un secondo codice 
fiorentino inedito di Cdnakya, RIGI III, pp. 151-66 
(1920); Il codice napoletano di Canakya, RIGI IV 
(1921), 129-33; V (1922), 115-9. 

°° Foreword to Canakya-raja-niti-Saistram (Cale. Or. 
Ser. 2., 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1926). 

**“Un testo politico indiano. Dal trattato di scienza 
politica di Cainakya.” Rivista di Filosofia XLI, Ser. 3.5. 

**Cf. J. van Manen in the Foreword to the second 
edition of Canakya-raja-niti-sastram stressed the point 
that scholarly work on Cianakya’s aphorisms has only 
rarely been undertaken in India (vii). 

** For instance 37 aphorisms of the CSW compendium 
(which contains 109 aphorisms) are found in the Hito- 
padega, 

“0. Bohtlingk in IS gives sometimes the Hitopadesa 
and Cinakya’s aphorisms as sources of the aphorism 
quoted, but these data are far from complete. 

*°M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur 
3.137; S. N. Dasgupta and S. K. De, A History of 


Sanskrit Literature, 1.196; L. Renou, Littérature san- 
skrite, 32, 


11. In this paper the division of Canakya’s 
aphorisms as recognized by E. Monseur has been 
accepted, with the addition of the Canakya-raja- 
niti-sastra. To this division some of the new edi- 
tions of Canakya’s aphorisms were also added. 


Therefore, the reader will find here Canakya’s 
aphorisms divided into the following groups: 
Canakya-sloka (CS),°° Vrddha-Canakya (CV),*” 
Canakya-raja-niti-sastra (CR),** Laghu-Canakya 
(CL),*° Canakya-niti-sataka (CN),*° Canakya- 
niti-sastra (CSIB)** and others.*? The division of 
the existing editions and various and numerous 
MSS. of Canakya’s aphorisms is rather arbitrary, 
because the CV group is quite close to the C'S 
group and the CR group may be considered, ac- 
cording to J. von Manen, as a more recent exten- 
sion of the CV group.** For the use of this paper 
the division of Canakya’s aphorisms, as mentioned 
above, has been found most convenient. 


86 Cf. Abbreviations. To this group belong CSF (2 
editions), CSH (3 editions; EH in CKr), CSW (Wb in 
CKr), CSN (a poor compilation from various editions) 
and CSP (a MS. quoted in CM; not checked). 

87 Cf, Abbreviations. To this group belongs CVND and 
CVV (many editions; VB in CKr and in addition the 
1946 edition Master-manimalayaih 166, Banaras), CV in 
IS, CVB (quoted according to IS), CVA (VAg in CKr; 
not checked), CVF (MS. F in CM; quoted according to 
CM), CVG (MS. G in CM; quoted according to CM), 
CVGt (G in CKI; not checked), CVK (MS. K in CM; 
quoted according to CM), CVN (MS. N in CM; quoted 
according to CM), CVT (quoted as CVT (a), CVT(b) 
CVT(c), CVT(d), CVT(e), CVT(f), CVT(g); TjA, 
TjB, TjC, TjD, TjE, TjF, TjG in CKr; not checked. 
These MSS. if checked could be appropriately attributed 
to other recensions), CVW (Wk in CKr; not checked). 

88 Cf. Abbreviations. To this group belong CRC and 
CRB (Bhj in CKr; not checked). 

8° Cf. Abbreviations. To this group belong CLB (2 
editions), CLT, CLA (Agra edition 1863. LA or Lgh in 
CKr; not checked), CLC, CLD, CLE, CLI, CLM (MSS. 
C, D, E, I. M respectively in CM; quoted according 
to CM). 

*° Cf. Abbreviations. To this group belongs CNI (CN 
in CKr); not checker), CNH (MS. H of Canakya-niti- 
Sataka in CM; quoted according to CM). 

41 Cf. Abbreviations. To this group belongs CSIB (MS. 
B in OM; quoted according to CM). 

“2 The description of the various existing editions is 
given in the books or articles quoted in footnotes 22 
to 32. 

Since some of the MSS., particularly those quoted 
under CV, CN and CSI could not be checked by the 
author, it is possible that some of these MSS. might 
have been more correctly allocated to other recensions. 

“8 Cf. Johan von Manen in the Foreword to the second 
edition of the Cinakya-raja-niti-Sistram (ii) and (xi). 
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12. From the analysis of the body of this paper 
it would appear that the greatest amount of Cana- 
kya’s aphorisms was borrowed by Narayana from 
the Vrddha-Canakya but that the Canakya-sloka 
(C'S) group was his main source, since the latter 
group contains the smallest number of differences 
between the Hitopadesa and Canakya’s aphorisms 
and has the smallest number of variants. It may 
be added that the variants noted in these two 
works are rather of minor significance. 

It would be however unwise to draw any far- 
reaching conclusions from this type of choice by 
Narayana. No doubt, oral tradition as it was cur- 
rent in its variations according to particular geo- 
graphical areas must have been a major factor in 
the selection of aphorisms ; it may be assumed that 
the CS group was best known in Bengal between 
the ninth and fifteenth centuries.** 


Il. Texts 


13. In the light of the somewhat complex posi- 
tion of the Hitopadega vis a vis its sources in 
general, and in particular vis 4 vis the compendia 
of Canakya, the author has set himself primarily 
the task of answering the question as to which 
aphorisms cast by Narayana into the medley of 
stories entitled Hitopadega, were borrowed by 
Narayana from the various compendia of Cana- 
kya’s aphorisms, or are also found in the various 
compendia of Canakya’s aphorisms. 

14, An attempt has been made to present this 
paper in a manner which would allow as much 
detailed study as the subject requires, and pre- 
serve as much clarity as the variety of sources and 
the number of problems involved permits. 

Accordingly the paper will treat: (a) stanzas of 
the Hitopadesa found in at least one compendium 
and (b) parts of stanzas of the Hitopadega which 
have at least one pada identical with any part of 
the stanza found in any one of the compendia of 
Canakya’s aphorisms. 

Kach stanza is subjected to an analysis which is 
executed in the following four stages: 


I do not share the opinion of J. v. Manen; I consider 
the CR group as a complete separate group. 

** According to J. Heriel, Das Paicatantra, seine Ge- 
schichte und seine Verbreitung (Leipzig-Berlin, 1914), 
39 sqq. and Kressler( CKr 7), the Hitopadega was com- 
posed between the eighth century and 1373 in Bengal. 
M. Winternitz narrowed this period to the ninth and 
fourteenth centuries. Op. cit. 3.291. 


(i) the first paragraph reproduces the stanza 
as it is found in HJ edition; 


(ii) the second paragraph presents the stanza 
in F. Johnson’s translation ; *° 


(iii) the third paragraph contains the enumera- 
tion of sources in which the quoted stanza 
occurs. First are indicated the main edi- 
tions of the Hitopadega** followed by 
various compendia of Canakya in the six 
versions mentioned above, and finally fol- 
low other sources which can be divided 
into the Katha literature (particularly the 
various versions of the Pancatantra), the 
Niti literature, the Dharma-literature, 
Epics, the Puranas and others; * 


(iv) the fourth paragraph contains a brief 
analysis of the pertinent stanza of the HJ 
edition as juxta-posed against other edi- 
tions of the Hitopadega, against the six 
versions *® of Canakya’s aphorisms ** as 
well as against other sources. 


45 Where F. Johnson’s translation was found not com- 
pletely satisfactory or when a stanza was not translated 
by F. Johnson, my own translation is given. 

*©HJ, HS, HM, HP, HN, HK, HH, HC and IS. In 
the final stage of this work i.e. in the preparation of 
various readings, I could not consult the HC edition, 
because the book was mislaid in the Library of Congress. 
HC had to be quoted from HS. 

Although HJ has been chosen as the main edition, it 
is not the best. On the contrary, the comparison of the 
HitopadeSa with Cianakya’s aphorisms shows that this 
edition is fairly poor, since many changes were intro- 
duced by the editor. These changes were unnecessary, 
particularly as the original of the stanza, as for instance 
one deriving from Canakya’s sayings, was different. (Cf. 
fn. 50). However, this edition, in comparison particu- 
larly with the HP and HN editions, is an editio ornatior. 
For the purpose of this paper,—for which aphorisms 
form the basis,—it has been deemed better to choose the 
HJ edition as the basis. 

47 Most of these stanzas are also found in various 
subhisita-sangrahas, such as Sarngadhara’s Paddhati 
(BSS 37), Vallabhadeva’s Subhisitavali (BSS 31), 
Subhisita-ratna-bhindigira (Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
1952), Subhisitaratnikara (Bombay, 1872), Sukti- 
muktavali (GOS 82), Brhacchirngadhara-paddhati (Ba- 
naras, 1875), Satakivali (Caleutta, 1850), Kavindrava- 
canasamuccaya (Bibl. Ind.) Kavitamrtakiipa (Calcutta, 
1828), BahudarsSana (Bahoodurson, Serampore, 1826) 
and many others. They are in principle not quoted in 
this paper, since they can not serve as original source; 
they are collections of sayings assembled from original 
sources compiled much later. 

*8 Cf. $10 above. 

‘° First the inter-connection between the various edi- 
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The abundant raw material found in the foot- 
notes may, if examined further, be of use for the 
reconstruction of some of the original stanzas of 
Canakya. On the other hand, it may be of some 
value to those interested in the reconstruction of 
some Hitopadega’s stanzas.°° 

The Hitopadega stanzas are not quoted in nu- 
merical or alphabetical order but are grouped in 
ten different categories viz.: (1) The king and his 
officials; state policy; (2) wealth and poverty; 
(3) knowledge and ignorance; (4) virtue and 
vice; (5) women in general and as wives; (6) 
sons; (7) friends, foes, and various types of asso- 
ciation; (8) guests and hosts; (9) servants; ser- 
vice; (10) miscellaneous. 

This grouping has been decided upon since not 
only in the Hitopadeéga but also in the various com- 
pendia of Canakya it is possible to select and 
separate groups of stanzas dealing with the same 
or similar topics. The grouping of the stanzas ac- 
cording to topics makes it possible to analyze 
together similar stanzas, sometimes coming from 
one and the same prototype stanza, as for instance 
in the case of Nos. 5 and 6, or Nos. 143 and 144, 
or Nos. 11 and 12, Nos. 23 and 24. 


1. THE KinG AnD His OFFICIALS; STATE PoLicy 


No. 1 
Balo’ pt nh’vamantavyo manusya iti bhiimipah 1 
mahatit devata hy esa? nara-riipena® tisthati 


The king even as a child must not be despised 
[because of the idea] that he is an [ordinary] mor- 





tions of the HitopadeSa is described, then follows the 
analysis of inter-relation between various groups of 
the compendia of Canakya’s aphorisms and the Hitopa- 
deSa texts. Finally, the inter-relation between other 
sources and the Hitopadesa texts is looked into. 

°° The comparison of sources used by Narayana with 
the various MSS. used for the HJ, HS, HM, HP, HN, 
HK or other editions shows for instance that: in No. 11 
the MS. or MSS. used in the HH edition is the closest to 
the original; in No. 67 the MS. or MSS. used in the HK 
edition is the closest to the original; in No. 73 the MSS. 
used in the HS, HM, HP, HK and HH editions are the 
closest to the original; in No. 78 the MSS. used in the 
HM, HP, HN and HK editions are the closest to the 
original; in No. 108 the MS. or MSS. used in the HS 
edition is the closest to the original; in No. 132 the 
MSS. used in the HS, HP, HN and HK editions are the 
closest to the original; in No. 148 the MSS. used in the 


HP and HN editions are the closest to the original, and 
others (ef. fn. 46). 


tal; for he is a great divinity which appears in 
human form. 

HJ 2.81, HS 2.80, HM 2.82, HP 2.74, HN 2.73, HK 
2.82, HH 52.8-9, HC 68.15-6, IS 4446; CNIJ 343; Mn 
7.8 (also quoted in PSDh 1. 1—448.7.8; 3.1—4. 1-2, 
Rajaniti-ratnikara 68. 16-7); VRN 17.21-2, NPr 8.5. 

The main editions of H are identical; some MSS. con- 
tain minor variants. Other sources are identical with H. 


Footnotes to No. 1: 1 bhipati A in HP 


in HS; hy etd Gh in Rajaniti-ratnakara 
B in PSDh 3.1 


No. 2 


1 Sastrain sucintitam api? praticintaniyam * 
dradhito* narapatih*® pratisarkaniyah © 
Tanke sthit@ pi yuvatih® parisankaniya ° 
Sastre nrpe ca? yuvatau ca kuto vasitvam ™ 


2 pijya P 
3 *nanta-rii? 


A statute of law, though it has been ever so well 
considered, is still to be reconsidered. A king, who 
has been propitiated, is still to be apprehended. A 
young woman, although seated in the lap, is alto- 
gether to be suspected. How can one ever secure 
complete mastery of a text-book, a king, or a young 
woman ? 

HH 99. 21-4, IS 6443; CSW 65, CVT(b) 30.10, CVT(g) 
97; SR 1; Vianary 2. 

The main editions of H are identical. CSW contains 


several minor variants; it is nearer to Vanary and SR 
than to H. Other sources contain several minor variants, 


Footnotes to No. 2: 1 éas° anke tr. IS 2atho SR 
8 paricin® IS; suniscitadhiya paricin® IS; suniscita- 
dhiyad’pi hi cuntaniyan IS ‘svara° Vainary; samse- 
vito IS 5’pi nrpatih SR, Vanary, CSW ® nari- 
Sankaniyah SR, Vinary, CSW; pariraksaniyah IS 
Tadtmda’ksata’pi IS; (ef. fn. 1) 8 yuvati CSW ® na- 
riraksaniya SR, Vanary, CSW 10 mrpesu IS 11 yq- 
gatvam IS; vasatdvasanna CSW; sthiratvam IS 


No. 3 


Ajna-bhango narendranam * brahmanandm 
anddarah ° 

3 prthak-sayya ca narinam 4 agastra-vihito 
vadhah *® 


Breaking the commands of kings, disrespect to 
Brahmans, and a separate bed for women [is] 
death though not inflicted by a weapon. 


HJ 2.84, HS 2.52, HM 2.85, HH 48. 3-4, HC 70. 7-8, 
IS 878; CVT(b) 12.4, CVT (ec) 7.38, CVT (e) 68; CSIB 
211; VCsr 5.4, VCmr 5. 62-3, VCbr 5.2, VCjr 5.6; 
PrC 1. 22; ef. KN 13. 66. 

The main editions of H are identical with the excep- 
tion of one minor variant; CSIB is identical with H 
with the exception of 8. Other sources contain some 
important variants. 
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Footnotes to No. 3: ‘viprandm (vidusémi VCmr; 
mahatam VCjr) mdnakhandand (°khandanam VCsr, 
VCmr, VCjr) VCsr, VCbr, VCmr, VCjr, CSIB; avajna 
vidusdm tatha N in VCsr; vrttic chedo’nujivindm 
(dvijannandm P in PrC) PrC 2 anddaram HK, HH 
8 prthak chayyad CSIB; marmavakyam ca lokénam VCjr 
*asastra (asdstra IS; asastro Dn in VCmr, H in VCjr, 
PrC; sagastra N in VCsr) vadha ucyate VCsr, VCmr, 
VCbr, VCjr, PrC 5 (vadhah) vadham Nd in VCsr, 
GOKF in VCjr 


No. 4 


? Asantusta dvija nastah? * santustah parthivah 
sada * 
lajja ka nasta *nirlajja ca® kulangana’® 
salajja ganika nasta *° nirlajja ca ulangana 


Discontented Brahmans [and] contented mon- 
archs [are] always ruined. A modest courtezan 
and an immodest woman of family [are alike] 
undone. 


HJ 3.67, HS 3.64, HM 3.64, HP 3.62, HN 3.62, HK 
3.64, HH 85. 5-6, HC 113.5-6, IS 755; CSF 93, CSH 80, 
CSN 9, CSP 90, CSW 36; CVND 8.18 (17), CVV 8.18, 
CV in IS (755), CVT(a) 17, CVT(b) 10.9, CVT(e) 7.18, 
CVT(e) 34; CRB 8.139; CLB 1.37 and 4.3, CLT 4.3, 
CLA 4.3, CLC 4.3, CLD 4.3, CLE 4.3, CLI 4.3, CLM 
4.3; CSIB 289; PKS 10 (ZDMG 64.62); cf. Samaya- 
mitrka 4.68 and 4.70. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
several minor variants. All the C groups contain minor 
variants. Other sources also contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 4: 1 asantustah dvija nasta santosena 
mahipati CLT (variant); asantusto dvijo PKS, CLB 
1.87; asantosd CLC 2nastad HH, CLT, CLM; nastah 
CLB 1.37 S santusta iva pdrthivah HS, HM, A in 
HP, HH, CSH; santusta parthiva P in HS; santustah 
parthivas tatha HP; santustas ca (°tusta CVND var.) 
mahibhujah (mahibhrtah IS) HK, CVND; santustas ca 
pathivah PKS; santusta (°tas CLB, CLT, CLE, CLI, 
CSP, CSIB) ca mahipatih B in HP, CLB 4.3, CLT, CLD, 
CLI, CSP, CSIB; °tas ca samtosena mahipatih CLC, 
CLD, CLM; °tas cai’va parthivih CSF, CSW 4 °vais 
tatha HN, CSN; prthivipatih CLB 1.37 (ef. fn. 3) 
*nirlajjas HS, HM, HP, HN, HK, HH, CVND, CSP, 
CSH, CSN, CSP, CLB 4.3, CLT, CLC, CLD, CL#, CLI, 
CLM, CSIB; nirlajjah sukulastryah CSW; nirlajje’va 
IS (cf. fn. 8) ®va CSF 7kulangandh B in HP; 
kulastriyah HS, HM, HP, HN, HK, HH, CsF, CSH, CSN, 
CSP, CLB 4.3, CLT (CLT variant as above), CLC, CLD, 
CLE, CLI, CLM, CSIB 


No. 5 
Raja kulavadhir? 
payodharah 


sthana-bhrasta* na Sobhante dantah® 
nara nakhah ® 


vipra? *® mantrinas ca 
kesa 


A king, a respectable woman, Bhahmins, coun- 
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cillors, and women’s breasts, if they fall, are not 
beautiful; similarly teeth, hair, men and claws. 


ad HS 1.164, HM 1.168, HK 1.170, (cf. HJ 1.104), 
IS 5750; CVA 7.18; CNI 204; CSIB 202; cf. PS 2.52 
(a8), ef. PN 1.49, PT 2.81 (75), PTem 2.92 (75), cf. 
PP 2.118 (a8), ef. PRE 2.57 (a8); ef. GP 1.115, 73, 
(aB); (ef. No. 6). 

75 are identical with No. 6 a8. The main editions of H 
are almost identical. CSIB contains some minor vari- 
ants. Cf. fns. to No. 6 af. 

Footnotes to No. 5: 1°vadhi CSIB 2°vidya IS 
%niyogi yogino 1S; narindm ca IS; niyogi mantrinas 
tatha CSIB 4°bhrastah IS 5 gophante N in PS; 
sa° ke°® tr. PT, GP; danta HH, PT, GP; pijyante 
dantah PS (A in PS as above) CRC; pijyante kesa 
PT, GP ®na° na°® tr. HP; nakhds tathad 1S; kesah 
nakha (nakhah IS) naraéh HK, PS CRC; kesa nakhas 
narah CSIB; da°nakh® nar® tr. PT. GP 


No. 6 


1 Sthana-bhrasta na sobhante * 
kesa* nakha narah°® 

Siti vijnaya matiman svasthanam* na*® 
parityajet ° 


dantah * 


Knowing this, that teeth, hair, claws [and] men, 
removed from their place, appear not to advantage, 
a prudent man should not quit his own station. 


HJ 1.104, HS 1.94, HM 1.168, HP 1.130, HN 1.131, 
HK 1.170, HH 21.21-2, HC 41.19-20, IS 7223, ef. IS 
5750; ef. CVA 7.18; CRC 8.68, CRB 8.75; CNI 204; 
ef. CSIB 202; PS 2.52, PN 1.49, PT 2.81, PTem 2.92, 
PP 2.118, PRE 2.57; GP 1.115, 73 (cf. No. 5). 

a8 are identical with No. 5. The main editions of H 
are not identical, in particular as far as 6 are con- 
cerned. The CR group is different in 76. ‘6 are also 
different in P and GP which contain minor variants in 
af. Cf. fns. to No. 5. 


Footnotes to No. 6: ‘stha° iti tr. HM, HK, GP 
2pijyante PS (A in PS as above), PT, GP, CRC; 
Sophante A in PS ’dantaé HH, PT, GP 4da° ke°® 
tr. PT, GP Snarad nakhah HP ® sthanasthitas ca 
Sobhante pavitratvamn bhajanti te CRC; sthanasthitant 
pijyante pijyante ca pade sthitah GP; etaj jnatva tu 
ma° PT, PRE; vy in PP missing 7nasu sthanam PS; 
agu stha® NEF in PS; svam stha° PP; samsthanam 


M in PP Sna sva tr. PT, PRE ® parityajyet bhN 
in PP 
No. 7 

1 Buddhir yasya balan tasya? * nirbuddhes tu 


kuto balam 
pasya* *simho® madon mattah’ Ssasakena® 
nipatitah ° 


He who has sense, has power; but whence has a 
fool power? See [how] a lion, intoxicated with 
pride, was hurled to destruction by a hare. 














is a 
rith 
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HJ 2.121, HS 2.116, HM 2.122, HP 2.108, HN 2.107, 
HK 2.120, HH 61.12-3, HC 81.4-5, IS 5386; CSW 64, 
CSP 58; CVND 10.16, CVV 10.16, CV in IE (5386) 
10.16, CVT(b) 18.12, CVT(c) 8.6; CNI 200; PS 1.54, 
PN 2.39, PT 1.55, PTem 1.62, PP 1.172, Pts 1.214, 
PRE 1.63; Sto 365. 4-5; ef. Sts 101.6-7; cf. KSS 10. 60, 
91 and 107; cf. KsB 16.292; Siva Purina Rudrasamhita 
4,219, 52 

The main editions of H are almost identical. All the C 
groups are almost identical with H, but CSW, CSP and 
CVND contain some minor variants. Other sources con- 
tain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 7: 1bu° ya° tr. PT, PP, Pts, PRE, 
CSP; yasya buddha sukuto balamw M in PP ?om. bh 
in PP (contra metrum) 3 nirbuddhis tat IS; nirbo- 
dhasya HH; nirbuddhes ca CVND; durbuddhes Sto; 
abuddhis IS; abudhasya Boltz 46.22, PT; abodhasya 
CSW 4+vane PP, Pts, CSP, CVND; kipe Siva P 
5 jatibalas (°lah PTem) simhas (°hah PTem) sa° PT 
® simham PS, Sto; simhe Siva P; siznha PS 7madon 
mattam (°tas Siva P) PS, Sto; madod mattah Boltz 
46.22; balon math CSW, CSP; madon matto CVND 
8 gasikena Pr. in PP; masgakena N in PS; sasakena IS; 
jambukena CVND (other editions as above) ® nipa- 
titam PS, Sto; nivdsitah IS 


No. 8 


Visadigdhasya* bhaktasya? dantasya cali- 
tasya* ca 

amdtyasya* ca dustasya milad® uddhara- 
nam® sukham* 


Clean riddance of poisoned food, of a loose 
tooth, and of a wicked minister [gives] ease. 


HJ 2.128 (ef. 4.98), HS 2.122, HM 2.129, HP 2.115, 
HN 2.114, HK 2.127, HH 63.5-6, HC 83. 17-8, IS 1506; 
CRC 8.69, CRB 8.76; US 1.59, PN 2.43, PT 1.58, PTem 
1.65, PP 1.222, PRE 1. 67. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. CRC is almost identical with H; it 
contains three minor variants. Other sources contain 
minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 8: ‘1visadagdasya C in HP; vi- 
raktasya ca HH; avidagdhasya HN, N in HP; vidagda- 
sya ca HS, HP; kantakasya ca PP; kantakasya tu PT; 
kantakasya CRC; (cf. fn. 2) ° bhuktasya HK (vari- 
ant), C in HP; ca bhuktasya HP; ca bhuktasya ca N 
in HP; bhaksyasya PS (NBCEI in PS as above) ; bhag- 
nasya PP, PT; vimdrgasya CRC 8 galitasyo HH; 
ganitasya CRC; ca visasya H in PC * amdnyasya 
CRC > baldd PS (NABC) in PS as above) ® ud- 
dharanat HS Tvaram HH 


No. 9 
Jaye’ ca? *labhate Laksmiin mitend pi * 
surdngandm 
*ksana-vidhvamsinah kayah ka cinta marane 
rane 


And in victory he acquires fortune; by death a 


celestial bride. Bodies [are] extinct in an instant; 
what hesitation [should there be] about dying in 
battle ? 


HJ 2.172, HS 2.162, HM 2.172, HK 2.170, HH 
69. 15-6, IS 2344; CSIB 205. 

The main editions of H are almost identical; in HS 
only two minor variants are noted. CSIB contains some 
minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 9: ‘1 jite CSIB 2va HS 3 la- 


bhyate Laksmi mrte cai’va surdnrgand CSIB 4 vd’ pt 
HS 5 ksana-vidhvamsini kaya CSIB 
No. 10 


Na* sa sabha yatra na santi vrddha* 
Svurddia ne te ye na vadanti dharmam * 

> dharmah sa no yatra na *®satyam asti* 
Ssatyain na tad * yad bhayam abhyupaiti '° 


That [is] not a council where there are no 
elders; those [are] not elders who declare not the 
law. That [is] not law where truth is not; that 
[is] not truth which fear influences. 


HJ 3.64, HS 3.61, HM 3.61, HP 3.59, HN 3.59, HK 
3.61, HH 84.16-7, IS 3483; CRC 8.54, CRB 8.57; 
MBh 5. 34,59; R 7.59, (3),33; GP 1.115,52; Bhs 568; 
NMS 1.80; (Also quoted in GMBh. 220.1-2 (ascribed 
to N), PSDh 3.1—35.13 (ascribed to MBh), SC 23. 
14-5, Apar); PrC 2.129; VA 385.6-7; cf. KSS 14, 106, 
168. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
some variants. CRC contains only three minor variants. 
Other sources contain several variants, in particular 
in 6. 

Footnotes to No. 10: 1sa CRC 2 viddhah HH, GP, 
PSDh 3na te vr° tr. MBh, NMS, GMBh, SC *ye 
pravadantya dharman Pp in HS 5na’ste sa dharmo 
na hi yatra satyam sa®° VA; nasau dharmo ya° MBh, 
R, NMS, GMBh, PSDh, SC; dharmo mano ya° CRC 
®cda’sti satyam sa° PrC (BP in PrC as above), Bhs 
™na ca’sti (naiva’sti IS) satyamn Bhs Snaitat (na tat 
IS) satyai yac chalend nuviddham (chalen@’bhyupetam 
IS) GP; na tacha chatend@’nuviddham IS; na tat satyan 
tr. MBh, R, NMS, GMBh, PSDh, SC ®yac chalair 
MS, HM, HK, AB in HP; yac chala dosa yuktam CRC 
yac chamam HP, HN; yac chalend nuviddham R, NMS, 
GMBh, SC, PSDh; yac chalend’bhyapetam MBh; yat 
kapatanu (krtakdnu PrC) viddham Bhs; yat kapatena 
viddham VA, B in PSDh 1° qnuviddham IS 


No. 11 


*Dhanikah? Ssrotriyo raja nadi vaidyas tu*® 
pancamah * 
*panca® yatra na vidyante * tatra vasam ® 
na kdrayet 
One should not fix one’s abode there, where five 
[things] are not found: a monied man, a divine 
teacher, a king, a river, and fifthly, a physician. 
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HJ 1.110, HS 1.100, HP 1.78, HN 1.80, HH 22. 13-4, 
IS 3861; CSF 5, CSH 36, CSW 41, CSN 50, CSP 32; 
CVND 1.9, CVV 1.9, CV in IS (3861) 1.9, CFV 1.10, 
CVG 1.10, CVGt 1.10, CVK 1.11, CVN 1.10, CVT(b) 
1.9, CVT(c) 1.9, CVT(e) 1.10, CVT(f) 9, CVW 1.12; CRC 
3.23, CRB 3.23; GP 1.110, 26; cf. MP 34. 112b-113a; 
ef. Vi 71.66; cf. No. 12. 

In the main editions and in various MSS. of H some 


minor variants are found. The Cs, CV and CR groups. 


are almost identical with H. CSH and CSW are almost 
identical with HS and HH; CVND is identical with B 
in HP. GP contains some minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 11: tdha° pan° tr. N in HP, CVF, 
CVG, CVK, CVT(b), CVT(c) CVGt 2dhaninah HS, 
HH, GP, CSF, CSH, CSW, CSN; prayogi CVG, CVF; 


ganakah CVN; devajinah CRC 3° °as ca HS * pai- 
cakah CVG Syatra ete na vidyante CSP ® ete 
CSW Tna kurgadt tatra samsthitim (°sthitih A in 


HP; sangatim CVF) HP, HN, GP, CVF; na tatra 


divasamn vaset B in HP, CVND, CVG, CVK, CVN 
8 ydso CSF 
No. 12 
1 Lokayadtra bhayam lajja* daksinyam 
tydgasilata * 


* panca yatra® na vartante® *na kuryat 
tatra® satasthitim ® 


Where five [things] exist not: traffic, fear, 
shame, kindness [and] a disposition to liberality,— 


there one should make no permanent stay. 

HJ 1.111, HM 1.104, HK 1.106, HH 22.15-6, HC 
30. 10-1, I S3862; CVND 1.10, CVV 1.10, CV in IS 
(3862) 1.10, CVB (IS 3862) 256, CVA 1.10, CVF 1.9, 
CVGt 1.11, CVK 1.10, CVN 1.11, CVT(d) 98, CVT‘(f) 
9.12, CVW 1.11; CRC 3.23-24, CRB 3.22; CNH 95; 
cf. GP 1.110, 26; ef. Vi 71.66; ef. No. 11. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. All the 
C groups contain some minor variants, with the excep- 
tion of CRC which is different in 76. CVND is the 
nearest to H (HM and HK editions). 


Footnotes to No. 12: 14lo° pan°® tr. CV in IS., CVA, 
CVF, CVGt, CVK, CVN, CVW, CRB; dhaninah srotriyo 
raja nadi vaidyas tu paicamah GP 2radjaé CVB (vari- 
ant) 8’ dharma-silata CVF, CRC, CNH; °sitala CVN 
‘tatra dese na vastavyan yatra na’sti catustayam CRC 
5 yasmin CVB ® vidyante HM, HK, GP, CVND Tna 
tatra divasam vaset CVF Stena CVB ® samgatim 
CVND, CVB, CVK, CVN, CNH; samgamam CVB 


No. 13 


Yasmin dese na sanmanam * 
ca* bandhavah® 

na ca vidyagamah ® 
parivarjayet 


=na vrttir na® 
*kascit® tam desarm 


In whatever country [there is] neither respect 
for the good, nor the means of earning a livelihood, 
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nor friends, nor any advancement of knowledge, 
that country one should forsake. 


HJ 1.109, HS 1.99, HM 1.103, HP 1.77, HN 1.79, 
HK, 1.105, HH 22.11-2, HC 30.8-9, IS 5352; CSF 75, 
CSH 37; CVND 1.8, CVV 1.8, CV in IS (5352) 1.8, 
CVA 1.8, CVF 1.8, CVG 1.9, CVGt 1.9, CVK 1.9, CVN 
1.9, CVT(b) 1.8, CVT(e) 1.8, CVT(d) 127, CVT (e) 7, 
CVT (f) 8, CVW 1.10; CRC 2.29, CRB 2.27; GP 1.109, 
20; Sto 332. 22-3. 


In the main editions and in various MSS. of H some 
minor variants are found. The CS group is almost identi- 
eal with H. The CV and CR groups contain several 
important variants and changes, in particular in 76. 
Similarly Sto. GP contains minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 13: 1tsamdno HM, HK, Sto, CSF, 
CVND, CVG, CVK, CRC 2tr. na mitrani na ban- 
dhavah | na ca vidydgamo vrttistam Pin HS 3 mitrani 
HP, HN: na ca vrttir CSF; prittir B in CSF; pritirna 
GP, CSH, CRC *na HP, HN, CSF; na ca B in HP; 
va IS > baiudhavah HM, HC ®vidyagamo Sto, 
CRO, CVND; ca@tityadgamah IS tna@’pi dhanam tatra 
sthitih katham Sto; "py asti tatr vdsam (vdsa(m) tatra 
CVND, CVN) na kaérayet CVND, CVN, CRC; na tatra 
divasam vaset CVF, CVG 8S vrttim IS 


No. 14 
Ksudra satrur bhaved yasya* vikraman 
naiva® labhyate* 
tam adhartum* puras-kdryah sadrsas tasya® 
sainikah 


If one has an insignificant foe, one will not 
overcome him by valour, [but] a combatant [that 
is] a match for him must be employed to take him. 

HJ 2.83, HS 2.82, HM 2.84, HP 2.76, HN 2.75, HK 
2.84, HH 52.21-2, HC 69.10-1, IS 2030; Nepalese MS. 
of C, transcribed by Klatt, quoted in CKr (1237). 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. Other sources contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 14: 1 yas tu HS, HM, HP, HN, HK 
2na sa IS 3 namyate IS ‘ dhamtum HM, HK, HH 
(ef. HS notes); nihantum Boltz 38.11 5 ko’pi A in HP 


No. 15 


A similar aphorism to that found in HJ 3.60* 
is also found in CVND 11.2 and CVV 11.2. It 
deals with kings. 


Footnotes to No. 15: 1dtma-paksa-parityadgat para- 
paksesu yo ratah/sa parair hanyate midho nila-varna- 
$rgdla-vat 


Compare also No. 123 below. 
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2. WEALTH AND POVERTY 


No. 16 


Yasy@rthas’ tasya mitrani yasy@rthas* 
tasya bandhavah 

yasyartha* sa pumadml *loke yasya@rthah * 
sa tu® panditah ® 


He who has riches has friends ; he who has riches 
has relations; he who has riches [is] a man [of 
consequence] in the world; he who has riches [is] 
even an oracle of wisdom. 


HJ 1.134, HS 1.118, HM 1.124, HP 1.95, HN 1.96, 
HK 1.127, HH 25. 24-5, HC 35. 3-4, IS 5409; CVND 6.5, 
CVV 6.5&7.15, CV in IS (5409) 6.5, CVA 6.7, CVF 6.8, 
OVG 6.6, CVGt 6.9& 13, CVN 6.8, CVT(a) 19, CVT(b) 
10.11, CVT(e) 7.21, CVT(d) 50, CVT(e) 37, CVW 6.8; 
CRC 4.12, CRB 4.12; CNI 67, CNH 51; CSIB 76; PS 
2.31, PN 1.28, PTem 2.52, Pts 1.3, PRE 2.31; VCsr 
12.5; Sts 25.11-26.1, Sto 325.34-5; GP 1.111,17; cf. 
KsB 16.422; MBh 12.8,19; R 6.83, 35. 

The main editions of H contain some minor variants. 
The CV group is very near to H. CVND is identical 
with some editions of H (HP, HN). Other sources con- 
tain minor variants. 

Footnotes to No. 16: 1 yasyd@rthas FHE in PS, VC, 
Sto 2yasy@rthah HM, HP, HN, HH, PS, PT, Pts, 
PRE, Sts, Sto, V in VC, MBh, R, GP, CVND, CVF, CVG, 
CVN, CRC, CNH, SSIB (better); yasyd@’rthas(h) FHE 
in PS, CNH, CsIB 3% puman, MBh, R in Sto, GP, 
CRC; mupdn B in Sto * yasy@’rthas(h) FHE in PS, 
VC, MM,H in Sto, CVF, CVN 5hi HM, HC; ca HS, 
HP, HN, HK, PS, PT, Pts, PRE, VC, Sts, Sto, MBh, R, 
GP, CVND, CVF, CVG, CVN, CRC, CNH, CSIB ® sa 
ca jivatti LO in Sts 


No. 17 


Brahmah@ pi narah piijyo yasyda@’sti vipulam 
dhanam 
Sasinas tulya-vamso’ pi nirdhanah paribhiyate 


Even a man who has murdered a Brahman [is] 
held in respect, provided he has abundant wealth. 
Although of a race equal to the moon, [if] poor, he 
is despised. 

HJ 2.3, HM 2.3, HP 2.3&1.119, HN 2.3, HK 2.3, 
HH 40. 12-3, HC 54. 1-2, IS 4494; CSH 82, CSN 68. 


; The main editions of H are identical. The Cs group 
is identical with H. 


No. 18 


Ko’rthin' prapya na garvito? * visayinah 
kasy@pado *’stam gatah ® 

*stribhih kasya na khanditam bhuvi? manah ® 
ko nama® raja? priyah ™ 


“2 kah kdlasya ™ bhujantaram na ca** gatah 
Mkorthi*® gato gauravam** 

ko va durjana-vagurasu**® patitah ksemena*® 
yatah *° puman** 


Who that has acquired riches, [is] not lifted up 
with pride? Of what wordling [are] the troubles 
gone to their setting? On earth, whose mind [is] 
not distracted by women? Who is beloved of 
princes? Who enters not into the arms of death? 
What beggar [ever] attained respect ? or what man, 
having fallen into the snares of the wicked, has 
escaped with safety? 


HJ 2.152, HS 2.144, HM 2.153, HP 2.140, HN 2.139, 
HK 2.151, HH 66.21-4, HC 88.7-10, IS 1942; CVND 
16.4, CVV 16.4, ef. CV in IS (1942) 16.4; CRC 2. 28, 
CRB 2.25; PS 1.79, PN 2.58, PT 1.82, PTem 1.90, 
PP 1.109, Pts 1.146, PRE 1.89; VCsr VI.15; Sts 
85.5-9; cf. KSS 10. 60,139; GP 1.109,18; SR 2. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
several minor variants. CRC contains some minor vari- 
ants, mostly occurring also in various MSS. of H or in P. 
Other sources contain some variants. 


Footnotes to No. 18: 1 om. LOMM,HG in Sts 2 gar- 
hito N in PS ®bhuvi narah PS (NABC in PS as 
above), PT, PRE, CRC; vyasaninah E in VC 4 pada 
PT (Ptem as above), P in Sts 5 ’*stan-gatah HJ, P in 
Sts; gata PT; ’rthdt ga° IS; ndgatah GP, SR; bhuvi 
madah kasyo’pado’stam gatah A in HP ® kasya stri- 
bhir akhanditam bhu® NABC in PS, V in VC 7 bhiivi 
edd. in HS, HH (wrongly); bhija HC; nanu PS, N in 
VC; sgucit Q in VC; vata CRC Sca sumanah I in PS 
(cf. fn. 7) ®°va’sti HM, HK, HH 10raja° E in 
VC; rajya° CVND 11matah A in HP 12 kah om. 
C, in Sts; kdlah kasya ca gocare nipatitah FHO in PS; 
kah kdlasya bhujdntaram (ca) na NABC in PS 13 na 
gocardntara gatah HN, PS (NABC in PS as above), PT, 
PP, Pts, PRE, Sts, GP, SR; na gocaratvam agamat 
(°mah IS) VC, CVND; sukhantaram CRC 14hi HH 
na gocardntara gatah HS, HP 1° kirthi PT (notes) ; 
*rthdnagato P in Sts 17 gamrapam O in PS 18 yq- 
gura ni° PT, PRE, GP, SR; CRO; vagurim na cc, in 
Sts; durjana-durgunesu CVND; °vagrase pra°® IS; dur- 
jaya° A in Sts 1°ksamena E in VC 20 jdtah AB 
in HP, P in Sts, CRC 21 nathi CVND 


No. 19 


Santosa@’mrta-trptindm' yat sukham santa- 
cetasam ” 

kutas* tad dhana-lubdhanim* *itas ce’tas® 
ca dhavatam 


Whence have they, who, greedy of wealth, are 
running hither and thither, the happiness which 
those placid spirits enjoy, who are satisfied with 
the nectar of contentment ? 


HJ 1.153, HS 1.136, HM 1.142, HP 1.110, HN 1.111, 
HK 1.144, HH 27.26-7, HC 37.16-7, IS 6800; CVND 
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7.3, CVV 7.3, CV in IS (6800) 7.13, CVA 5.13, CVF 
5.14, CVG 5.14, CVGt 5.13, CVN 5.14, CVT(a) 41, CVW 
5.13; CNI 129; PS 2.43, PN 1.39, PP 2.161, Pts 2. 152, 
PRE 2.48; Skanda Purina, Prabhisakhanda 255. 33. 

The main editions of H are identical; minor variants 
are noted in one MS. The CV group, with the excep- 
tion of CVND, which contains one minor variant, is 
identical with H. Some editions of P are identical 
with H, others contain minor variants. Skanda P con- 
tains one variant in 6. 


Footnotes to No. 19: 1 samtosa® IS; °taptdndm Pp in 
HS, NP in PP; °citténdm E in PS 2sdtma’® IS; 
gantir eva ca IS 3na ca CVND 4°luptanadm Pr 
in PP 5 sukham casantacetasim Skanda P * om. 
in PP (contra metrum) 


No. 20 
Nipanam iva mandikah* sarah pirnam 
wa’ ndajah * 
> sodyogam* naram® dydantr® 
sarva-sam padah 


7 vivasah ® 


As frogs to the pool, as fishes to the full lake, 
[so] to the enterprising man do all riches unresist- 
ing come. 


HJ 1.185, HS 1.165, HM 1.171, HP 1.133, HN 1. 134, 
HK 1.173, HH 31.10-1, HC 42.11-2, IS 3727; CVGt 
3.10, CVT(d) 245; CRC 2.48, CRB 2.56; PS 2.55, PN 
1.52, PT 2.84, PTem 2.95, PP 2.112, PRE 2. 59. 

The main editions of H and its various MSS. contain 
minor variants. CRC is almost identical with H (it is 
identical with PT). P contains several minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 20: 1tmandukah HH 2 sarah 
pirno ...I1in PS; sara pirnnathivd’mdrajah M in PP 
3 gubhakarmdnam dy° PT, CRC *bhodyogam Pr. in 
rr 5 svayam PS, PP, PRE ® samup@ydanti P in 
HS 7 sahdyds ca (°yas ca) dhandni ca (va) PS, PT, 
PP, PRE, CRC § pravanah HP, I in HK; sanmukhah 
A in HP (on the margin) ; vivasdh NC Edd in MS 


No. 21 
1 Tatha hy amisam akase paksibhih svapadair 
bhuvi 
* bhaksyate* salile* matsyais® tathaé sarvatra 
vittavan 


For as prey is eaten by birds in the air, by 
beasts on the earth, and by fishes in the water, so 
[is] a rich man everywhere [liable to be preyed 
upon]. 


HJ 1.194, HS 1.174, HM 1.181, HP 1.143, HN 1.144, 
HK 1.183, HH 32.9-10, HC 43.12-3, IS 5160; CVT7\(b) 
20.3, CVT (ec) 53.1; Pts 1.401, 2.116; MBh 3. 2, 39. 

The main editions and the various MSS. of H contain 
several variants. Other sources contain some important 
variants, in particular in af. 
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Footnotes to No. 21: tyatha HS, HM, HP, HN, HK, 
HH, MBh; yatha misam .. . CVT(b), CVT(c); yatha 
misam jale matsyair bhaksyate svad° (sva°) Pts 
2 Gkdse paksibhis cai’vd P in HK, Pts 3 bhaksite AB 
in HP 4 galilair A in HP 5nakrais HM, HK, Pp 
in HS; matsyaih A in HP 


No. 22 

Arthah' pada-rajo’ pama* * giri-nadi-vego’ pa- 
mam * yauvanam 

mdnusyam® jala-vindu-lola-capalam ® 
pheno’pamam™ jivanam ® 

®dharmam yo na karoti*® niscala-matih ™ 
2 svarg@ rgalo’dghatanam 

pascat-tapa-hato'* jard-parinatah ** 
Soka’ gnind * dahyate 


Riches [are] like the dust of the feet. Youth 
[is] like the impetuosity of a mountain torrent. 
Manhood [is] fickle [and] unsteady as a drop of 
water. Life [is] like froth. Whoever, with a steady 
mind, performs not the duties of religion to unbolt 
the bars of heaven, will when stricken with re- 
pentence and weighed down with old age, be con- 
sumed by the fire of grief. 


HJ 1.164, HS 1.146, HM 1.152, HK 1.154, HH 
29.2-5, HC 39.3-6, IS 599; CRC 6.4; VCsr 28.4; Vet 
23.12; BhS 383. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
some minor variants. CRC is almost identical with H. 
Other sources and their various MSS. contain several 
minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 22: tartha IS; artha IS; artham IS 
* yada-raco’pama V in VC; yddasvo’pama IS; pata-lajo- 
*pama NNdQ in VC; pdtlajo’pamad M in VC; pdradacan 
calah T in VC; nadivelo’pamam IS; patti? A in Vet; 
°rajah sama (samo IS) Bhs, CRC 8guru° V in VC; 
gara® Q in VC *velo’pamam P in HS 5 dyusyam 
HM, HK, HC, VJ in VC; mdnusyo Q in VC ® jalalo- 
bindu-capalam HK, CRC; jala-vici-bindu-capalam T in 
VC; jala-vindur-eva ca° IS; jala-bindu-canca-lataran 
VJ in VC; kari(kati)-karnatéla(°tola)-taralam (talara- 
lam) Vet; vanca-lataram IS 7 pheno’pamam HS (print- 
ing error) 8 jivitam HM, HK, HC, VC (Nd in VC as 
above), Bhs ® dharmdnai’va Nd in VC 1° nimdita® 
HM, HK, HC 11 nigscalamanah N in VC; ninditamatih 
IS #2 svargad galod® Q in VC; svargdtanam sarvadé 
Nd in VC; °ladhdranam A in Vet 13 °yuto HM, HK, 
S in HS, T in VC; °gato A in Vet; °vato IS; pascat 
tam praharo Nd in VC; °hrto Bhs 14 °narigatah HM, 
HC, HK; parinataé Nd in VC;piranato IS; janah pari® 
N in VC, A in Vet 15 card’ gnina Nd in VC 


Nos. 23, 24 


Apadarthe+ dhanam raksed? daran*® 
raksed* dhanair api 

°atmanam satatam® raksed* darair api® 
dhanair api® 
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Let him preserve [his] wealth against misfor- 
tune; let him preserve [his] wife even [at the 
expense] of [his] wealth; let him always preserve 
himself even [at the expense] of [his] wife and 
[his] wealth. 


HJ 1.43, HS 1.36, HM 1.41, HP 1.31 (cf. 3.122a), 
HN 1.31, HK 1. 42 (ef. 3.126a), HH 12. 15-6, HC 17. 1-2, 
IS 958; CSH 29, CSN 12, CSP 7, CSW 8; CVND 1.6; 
CVV 1.6, CV in IS (958) 1.6, CVA 1.6, CVF 1.6, CV@ 
1.6, CVGt 1.6, CVK 1.6, CVN 1.6, CVT(d) 195, CVW 
1.7; CRC 2.1, CRB 2.1; CNI94; Pts 1.356 & 3.86; VCsr 
12.1, VCjr 20.1; Sto 321.12-3; Vet 19.16, MBh 1. 160, 
27 (also quoted in Dh 3.1978), 5. 36,18; GP 1.109,1; 
Mn 7.213 (also quoted in Vir Rajaniti 413, Rajaniti- 
ratnikara 55.1ly5), BBh (first pada only; identical 
with HP 3.122a, HK 3.126a); HDh 14. 

The main editions of H contain some minor variants, 
in particular in a. HP 3.122a and HK 3. 126a are identi- 
cal with HJ 1.43a. The CS and CV groups are identical 
with some editions of H. P, VC, Sto and Vet are identical 
with H (changes are noted in MSS only). Also MBh, 
GP and Mn are identical with H (changes are noted in 
MSS. only). Other sources, with the exception of BBh, 
are also identical with H. 


Footnotes to Nos. 23, 24: 1 dpadartam HP, HN, HK, 
P in HS, VCsr, (VJEND in VCsr as above), GS in 
CVjr, Sto, BBh, HDh, MnJ, MnL, Vir, CSH, CSN, 
CVF, CVG, CVK; dpadartham A in HP, Pp in HS; 
dipadarthe B in HP * raksyam § in VCjr; rakset HP 
3.122, HK 3.126, BBh, CSH, CSW, CRC (wrongly) 
’daram HH (corrupt) ; ddéra@ S in VCjr *raksya@ S in 
ver Vir, rakset MnJh (notes), HDh, CRC (wrongly) 

Sdtma tu sarvato raksyd, raksyo CRC) § in VCjr, CRC 
*sarvato Vir, M,K in MnJ, sarvadé MnJh (notes), G in 
MnJ; tu tatha "Nd in MnJ, MnJh (notes) 7 rakset 
Csw (wrongly ) Sddnair api KRB in Sto; rakset 
putraddra HN; pasva ddrai IS Sapvti Rajaniti- 
ratnadkara (contra metrum) 


No. 25 


Déinam bhogo ndsas* tisro gataye bhavanti 
vittasya * 

Syo na* *dadaiti na® bhuikte tasya? 
trtiya® gatir bhavati® 


Distribution, — enjoyment, —loss are the three 
destinies of wealth; the third doom awaits him who 
neither imparts, nor enjoys. 


HJ 1.173, IS 2757; CVT (c) 20.6, CVT(d) 53.4; ORC 
2.41, CRB 2.39; PS 1.4 (in B MS quoted ad line 45), 
Pts 2. 151; VCsr 3. 5; BhS 50; PrC 264; Pras 11.3; 
NV 2.11; SP 390 (ascribed to Bhs), VS 478. 

The main editions of H are identical. CRC is almost 
identical with H. Other sources are identical with H, 
With the exception of PS which contains a minor variant. 


Footnotes to No. 25: 1 vindgas H >» in BhS; ndsas ca 
W,_, in BhS; nasas G, in Bhs hi tasya J, in Bhs; 


dravyasya IS *janna T, in BhS ‘om. J, in Bhs 
* dati na ca bhu°® F, in Bhs ®om. D in Bhs; na hi 
X, in Bhs *taysa’pi J, in Bhs 8 tritiya PS; 
tritaya J, in Bhs ® bhavaty eva T in VC; bhavamti 
X_ in BhS; ndsah VS, CRO 


1 


No. 26 


*Aputrasya grham sinyam * sanmitra- 
rahitasya ca 

mirkhasya *ca* disah siinyadh sarva-sinya ® 
daridrata ® 


Empty [is] the house of a man who has not a 
son; and of him who is destitute of a true friend. 
Empty [are all] the regions of the world to an 
ignorant man. Poverty [is] a total blank. 


HJ 1.135, HS 1.120, HM 1.125, HP 1.96, HN 1.97, 
HK 1.128, HH 25. 26-7, HC 35. 5-6, IS 444; CVND 4. 14, 
CVV 4.13, CV in IS (444) 4.14, CVF 7.9, CVG@ 7.7, 
CVN 7.13, (CVT(b) 17.1), CVT(c) 7b8, CVT(d) 23, 
CVT(e) 29, CVW 7.10; CNI 149, CNH 24; PS 2.32, 
(PN 1.29), (PTem 2.59), PP 2.80, PRE 2.34; VCsr 
21.1; Vet 6.2; Skanda Purana, Avanthyakhanda, Reva- 
khanda 103. 128. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. All the groups of C contain minor vari- 
ants, in particular in 8. All other sources contain also 
minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 26: 18u° apu® gr° tr. PT, PP, PRE 
* desah siinyo’py (hy VC) abdndhavah (pi ban® IS) PS; 
VC; hre chinyam yasya na’sti sanmitram (manvitram 
M in PP, PRE [contra metrum]); dik sinyd (disah 
CV in IS) *bandhavasya ca Vet, CV in IS; disah Sinyds 
(digsa Sinyam AD in Vet) tv abdndhavah (ca ban® A in 
Vet; kubdndhavaih d in Vet) a in Vet, CVND; disih 
Sinyam abdndhava IS; disah (disdh CNH) Siinyd 
(Stinyam CVN) (hy) abdndhavah (°va CVN; °ve CVF, 
CVG, CNH) Skanda P, CVF, CVG, CVN, CNH; cira 
Sinyam yasya na’sti sanmitram PT (contra metrum) ; 
dega-stinyo® NA in PS; Sinyadeso hy (’py MNGV in VC) 
J in VC *hrdayam sinyam HP, PS, Skanda P, VC, 
Vet, CVND, CV in IS, CVF, CVG, CVN, CNH; sarva- 
sinyamn B in HP, NA in PS *tu N in HP; om. PT, 
PP, PRE (conta metrum) 5 sarva® T in VC; sarvah 
N in HP; sarvam-sinyam PT, PP, PRE; sarva-sinyam 
B in HP, Skanda P, AbhNPPrM y in PP, NNdQ in VC, 
ABd in Vet. CVND; sarva-siinyam ABh ¢ in PP; sarva- 
sina M in PP; sarva-sinyad IS * daridrasya PP, PT, 
PRE; ddridraté a in Vet; daridranah d in Vet 


No. 27 


*Arthena hi* vihinasya* purusasya’lpame- 


dhasah * 
kriyah sarva vinasyanti® grisme kusarito ® 
yatha? 


All the acts of a man deprived of wealth [and] 
of little understanding, die away like brooks in the 
summer’s heat. 
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HJ 1.133, HS 1.117, HM 1.123, HP 1.94, HN 1.95, 
HK 1.126, HH 25. 22-3, HC 35. 1-2, IS 617; CVF 6.10, 
CVN 6.10, CVW 6.10; CRC 4.14, CRB 4.13; PS 2.30, 
PN 1.27, PTem 2.53, PP 2.71, Pts 2.85, PRE 2.32; 
MBh 12. 8,18; ef. 12.8,16; R 6.83, 33 & 6. 62, 29. 

The main editions of H contain minor variants. All 
the C groups contain some variants. CVWN is nearest to 
H. Other sources contain some important variants, par- 
ticularly in +. 


Footnotes to No. 27: tarthencha MBh; artha-hina 
CVF 2tu S in HS, HK, PP; ca Pts; °ha MBh 
3 yihinasya CVF; parihinasya HS, HH; °hinasya IS; 
vimuktasya R (6. 62, 29) 4°meghasah HK (printing 
error); °syi@lcacetasah A in PS; ’lpacetasah R (6. 62, 
29) 5 pi(c)chidyante (ucchidyante PP, Pts; pracchi- 
dyante IS; utsrjyate CVF) kriydh sarvaé PS, PT, PP, 
Pts, PRE (PMP as above), R (6.62,29), MBh, CVF, 
OCVN,CRC ‘kamsarito CVF; °tusariCVN 7 grisma 
kusari yathé Pr in PP (contra metrum) 


No. 28 


1 Dhanavan iti hi madas te? kim gata- 
vibhavo*® visidam* upaydsi® 
kara-nihita-kanduka-samah®  pato’tpata‘ 

5S manusydnam 


Beeause rich, will you be proud? When your 
wealth is gone, will you sink into dependency? 
The falls and risings of men [are] like a ball tossed 
by the hand. 


HJ 1.188, HS, 1.168, HM 1.175, HP 1.137, HN 1.138, 
HK 1.177, HH 31. 21-2, HC 42. 19-20, IS 3053; CLA 8.1 
(quoted according to CKr) ; PS 2.64, PN 1.60, PT 2.96, 
PTem 2.107, PP 2.124, PRE 2. 66. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. Other sources contain important vari- 
ants in a8 and minor variants in 76. 


Footnotes to No. 28: *dhanavdn iti (iti H in PS) 
vibhivéd (om. in H in PS) madam api kim O in PS; 
dhanavan aham iti matis te (sukhamw A in PS) NA in 
PS; sadhana iti kim (ki Pr in PP; ko PT, PP) madas 
(madahs yP in PP; midas Pr in PP) te PT, PS, PP, 
PRE ? mado me HM, HC, PS 3 °vibhavah kim PP, 
PRE; cyutavibhavah kin PT *visdyaw A in PS 
5 upayami HM (cf. fn. 2); upaydti Pp in HS, HH; dyati 
PS ® °nihata® EF in PS, PRE °kali® PP; °sama HH 
7 bhavanti sampado HH; pdto’tpdta PT (notes) Shi 
manu° P in HS 


No. 29 
Sa trsna cet* parityakta? ko daridrah ka 
Tsvarah 
tasyas cet* prasaro datto dasyam ca Ssirasi* 
sthitam 


If that thirst were renounced, who [would be] 
poor, who rich? Let way be but given to it, and 
slavery stands on the head. 

HJ 1.198, HS 1.178, HM 1.185, HP 1.147, HN 1. 148, 
HK 1.187, HH 32.18-9, HC 44. 1-2, IS 2598; CVA 7.16. 

The main editions and several MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. CVA begins like HS and HH. 


Footnotes to No. 29: trsndi ceha HM, HK, HC; 
trsnd ceda B in HP; trsnd@ yadi HN, N in HN; trsné hi 
cet HS, HH, CVA; trsnayd cet HP, I in HK; trsnd cet 
sampa®’ C in HP; trsnai’?va P in HS; trsna@ hi IS 
2 parityaktva HM; parityakto HP %ca HN, N in 
HP; tasmatsan A in HP *samupa P in HS 


* 


Compare also Nos. 36, 38, 84, 89, 90, 120, 130 
and 132. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Glossary of Chinese Art and Archaeology. By 
S. Howarp HANsForD, Pp. 
8 plates of line drawings. London: 
CuInA Society, 1954. 


96, including 
THE 


This most useful glossary is very handsomely 
presented. It is nicely printed, and the drawings 
at the back are extremely well done. The latter 
clearly illustrate many of the items mentioned in 
the text, although they are specifically confined 
to types of ancient ritual bronzes and bronze 
weapons, with some of the motives shown on these, 
to some typical ceramic shapes, and to various 
types of jades (ritual and otherwise). Designed 
primarily for students and collectors, the book has 
large, clear Chinese characters, as well as the 
familiar Wade-Giles romanizations, for all the 
terms cited. 

The entries are arranged under subject head- 
ings according to the categories into which the 
Chinese have traditionally divided their arts and 
antiquities, while related terms in different sections 
are conveniently cross-referenced. In addition, a 
fine index makes for even greater ease in finding 
things. The principal sections describe Metals, 
particularly the bronzes; Gems and Gem-stones, 
with emphasis on jade and jade-working, to which 
the author has given much specialized study; 
Sculpture in Stone, including Buddhist termin- 
ology, with brief subsections on Buddhist and 
Taoist iconography; Painting; Ceramics; and 
Miscellaneous. The last chapter is a catch-all, 
containing vocabularies on Lacquer, Ivory, Wood, 
Glass, Textiles, terms in Field Archaeology, and 
expressions especially used by collectors. 

The author in his preface candidly states that 
many of the terms in the glossary might be made 
the subjects of whole articles, or in some cases 
even books, but that he has kept the definitions 
and explanations as brief and concise as possible, 
without being misleading. He has avoided proper 
hames, even when they form an integral part of 
a subject, except for some of the most important 
Buddhist and Taoist objects of worship; and he 
has given only the most commonly encountered 
Variant characters. Even within these self-imposed 


limits he makes no claim to completeness, and yet 
the general coverage is very satisfactory for estab- 
lishing the foundations of basic technical vocabu- 
laries in several lines. Furthermore, wide margins 
permit the student to add additional notes and 
comments or related words, as he increases his 
knowledge and his vocabulary through personal 
reading. 

As with any such comprehensive listing, there 
are points of dispute which the author will doubt- 
less have to consider before bringing out later 
editions, although these are comparatively few. 
Some of the principal ones are listed below: 


P. 2. The author states that the term fa-lan* 
(with its variations) is doubtless a transcription 
of a foreign name, though what the name was 
is disputed. Actually, it probably comes from the 
Persian farangi meaning “ Frankish” (European) 
or simply “ foreign,” since the process of enamel- 
ing on metals te which it refers apparently reached 
China overland by way of Iran, presumably having 
originated in Byzantium. 

P. 15. In discussing the strange beast called 
ch‘th » or ch‘ih lung,° which is used as a decoration 
on bronzes (and porcelains), the author fails to 
mention its most characteristic element, which is 
its divided tail, the two (or three) ends of which 
curl outward in opposite directions. Whether the 
monster is shown in leonine, tigerlike, or dragon 
form, with a horn or without, this feature is 
constant.—The popular Occidental misnomers, 
“hydra” and “ lizard,” often used to refer to this 
creature, and repeated here, are most inappropriate 
and should not be perpetuated. 

P. 18. A clear distinction should be made 
between the Ssi Shén,4 the animals used to indi- 
cate the Cardinal points, and the Ssi Ling, which 
are a different set of animals, not only lacking 
the directional implications of the former, but 
also having special connotations of their own. 
Here the terms are wrongly listed as synonyms. 

P. 19. In dealing with the hai-ma p‘u-t‘ao? 
(literally: “Sea horse and grape”) design, 
familiarly found on the bronze mirrors of the 
Tang, the author states that hai-ma,* “ sea-horse,” 
is a name of the walrus, used because on many 
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of the mirrors the sinuous feline forms (shown 
among the grape-vines), as seen from above, are 
“ remarkably like those of walrus or of seal.” This 
does not seem at all plausible, because the “ sinuous 
feline forms,”—which is to say, the lions—always 
have clearly apparent hind legs and prominent 
tails, setting them apart from both walruses and 
seals; and the expression hai-ma referring to the 
walrus is apparently of far later date. As the 
reviewer has previously pointed out, in an article 
cited on this page of the Glossary, a far more 
likely explanation for the name is that at least 
two of the type-mirrors of this class in the Sung 
Imperial Collection had actual horses on them, of 
the kind which were formerly called Celestial 
horses, 7“ien ma, but at that time were becoming 
known as Sea horses, hai-ma. They are pictured 
in the illustrated catalogue to the Sung Collection, 
the Hsiian-ho po-ku t‘u-lu; which established 
precedents for antiquarian nomenclature followed 
by later scholars. 

P. 25. In later Chinese usage, at least, the term 
chiieh, here defined as “ an incomplete ring ” etc., 
was regularly used to refer to cylindrical thumb- 
rings. 

P. 27%. The term ju-i,s “as you wish,” here 
defined as a kind of scepter derived from a weapon, 
might be more clearly explained. Originally the 
scepter was apparently primarily a mount or 
support for the “ wish-granting jewel ” (Sanskrit: 
cintamani) which was set in its head. In later 
times—at least by the Yiian or early Ming—the 
whole scepter-head with the jewel, but without the 
handle, was depicted among the Eight Jewels 
pa pao,' or shown as an independent symbol of 
good fortune, under the same name. 





P. 34. In defining San Tsun™ the author seems 
to have confused two distinct concepts. The 
“Three Jewels ”—Buddha, the Law, and the 
Chureh—were represented by three flaming pearls 
in China, as in Tibet, in Mongolia, and in Japan. 
Sets of three images representing any of the 
traditional Buddha trinities were sometimes given 
the same name, but Buddha figures as such were 
not used to represent the Law and the Church 
(Dharma and Sangha). 

P. 34. Writers on Buddhism usually emphasize 
that the term Mahdydna was not applied in dis- 
paragement, as stated here, but was actually in- 
tended to indicate a more comprehensive goal. 
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In the section on iconography (pp. 37 to 49), 
it is puzzling to find some distinctly non-essential 
inclusions such as Pi Hsia Yiian Chiin™ (p. 47) 
and Chang Ch‘ien ° (p. 48), while some important 
figures frequently represented in the arts, like 
Wei-t‘o P and Chén Wu 9%—who are reproduced in 
wood, plaster, porcelain, gilt-bronze, iron, and 
pewter, etc., as well as in paintings and prints— 
are not mentioned at all. 

P. 46. Chung K‘ueit and K‘uei Hsing § are two 
utterly different deities. K‘uei Hsing is the one 
who is described here at such length; while Chung 
K‘uei (called Shoki' in Japan) is the object of a 
very distinct (demon-averting) cult, having nothing 
to do with scholarship or Literature. The latter 
is depicted with a heavily-bearded face, topped 
with a T‘ang-style gauze-cap or a broad straw-hat, 
in flowing robes and high boots, brandishing a 
sword in his hand, and usually accompanied by a 
teasing demon (kueit or onit). There is abso- 
lutely no comparison, much less identity, between 
these two. 

P. 48. Ho Hsien-ku," one of the Eight Im- 
mortals, is not identified by a ladle; although in 
late, decadent representations of her, the lotus 
flower or leaf on a long slender stem, which is 
her characteristic attribute, might possibly appear 
like one. 


P. 50. The mineral blue (shih ch‘ing ¥), used to 
make a rich blue pigment for Chinese paintings, 
was sometimes made from lapis lazuli (lazurite), 
and not from azurite, as was the similar pigment 
used for coloring the robes of the Madonna in 
mediaeval European paintings. (The term shih 
ch‘ing when used as the name of a tint or dye 
generally meant “blue-black,” a deep purplish 
black. ) 

P. 5%. In discussing the féng tai* bands on 
the scrolls, the author seems to have missed the 
point. The Japanese use the free-hanging type, and 
these are therefore found on old Chinese paintings 
which have been remounted in Japan. As far as 
the reviewer has observed, when they occur on 
Chinese scrolls they are always pasted flat, this is 
not just a current Chinese usage, as here implied. 

P. 6%. yiieh paiy “moon white,” as a textile 
tint, a pigment color for painting, or a pottery 
glaze hue, is greenish (not bluish) white, recalling 
our old childhood tradition that the moon is made 
of green cheese. 
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P. 77. The luan* was not as similar to the 
féng** as the author implies, It was a lesser 
symbolic bird, so that the distinction between them 
was like that between the mang >» and the lung ° 
among dragons. For example, Ming princesses and 
high court ladies could use the lwan but not the 
féng, just as their husbands could use the mang 
but not the lung. The chief differences in their 
representation lay in the variant types of tail 
feathers. 

P. 79. It is time that people stopped calling 
the ch‘i-lin 44 a unicorn. Actually the ch‘i-lin has 
been represented with a conventional two-horned 
dragon’s head at least since the Yiian dynasty. 
Furthermore, being neither horselike nor pure 
white (it is cervine, and blue or green), it has 
nothing else in common with the unicorn of our 
European tradition. 

P, 81. A very strange and a typical group of 
“jewels ” has been chosen to illustrate the Eight 
Jewels, pa pao.! One would have to look far to 
find an artemisia leaf in such a group, and the 
whole series as listed here is distinctly abnormal. 

P. 82. The sixth object among the Eight 
Buddhist Symbols is usually not a “ jar,” and has 
nothing to do with a reliquary for ashes. Tradi- 
tionally it is the “vase of the water of Life” 
(amrta) ; and the fish symbol is more frequently 
represented by a single one rather than a pair, 
especially in Ch‘ing art. 

P. 83. loee was not a silk gauze fabric like 
sha; in fact Ming texts always contrast the two. 
The former, by contrast, was apparently a very 
heavy fabric, such as we would describe as serge. 


P. 84. As an art motif, mang >» does not mean 
“a python, or other large snake,” but a four-clawed 
dragon, in contrast to the five-clawed Jung. It has 
had this meaning at least since the early Ming. 
The python does not figure as an art motif. 


The author says that he hopes to deal with 
Architecture and Calligraphy in further publica- 
tions, and we can hope that these subjects will 
be included in an even more comprehensive, second 
edition of this valuable glossary. 
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ScHUYLER CAMMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Mostra L’Asia nella cartografia degli occidentali. 
Catalogo descrittivo a cura di TuLLIA Gas- 
PARRANI LEPORACE. Venezia: Pp. [vi+] 95, 
31 pl. BreyiorecA NAzIONALE MARCIANA, 
1954. 


In 1954 a Civic Committee of scholars and 
other prominent citizens of Venice sponsored a 
most interesting exhibition of maps, planispheres, 
globes, old atlases and geographies to celebrate the 
sevenhundredth anniversary of the birth of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian. This exhibition (from June to 
October) primarily tended to show how the great 
citizen of the proud city of St. Mark influenced 
the geographico-cartographical knowledge of the 


world and, in particular, of Asia. This great dis- 
play of the Marco Polo legacy was arranged in the 
ancient Biblioteca Marciana by Dr. Tullia Gas- 
parrini Leporace, the learned director of the 
library and the author of the descriptive catalogue 
which we would like to bring now to the attention 
of orientalists. 

The book is not an ordinary catalogue of the 
items displayed, arranged according to their subject 
matter suited to the occasion, but it is a fine library 
research work, describing the place of origin, 
preservation, author, and main characteristics of 
the exhibited objects, and also supplementing them 
with a source bibliography. The catalogue presents 
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eighty-six cartographical specimens and illustrates 
thirty of them in large plates. It is arranged in 
four parts: part one describes planispheres; part 
two dwells on the Ptolemeian maps and atlases; 
part three explains the maps made in the period 
of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. 

Part four has particular interest to oriental- 
ists as it is concerned with the maps in the “ lingue 
e caratteri orientali,” together with six reproduc- 
tions: two maps, India and China, painted by 
Egnazio Danti (1536-1586) on the panels of the 
famous Guardaroba in the Palazzo Vecchio in 
Florence (plates 22, 23); two fragments of the 
Matteo Ricci mappamondo (plates 26, 27), edition 
of 1602, from the Biblioteca Nazionale, Rome; 
a copy of the coloured planisphere (plate 28) by 
Giulio Aleni (1582-1649) from the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, Milan; a map of Chehkiang (plate 
29) from the Chinese atlas, brought from China by 
Francesco Carletti (1573-1636) and offered to the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand (1549-1587-1609) of Tus- 
cany; and a mappamondo of the two hemispheres 
(plate 30), found by Dr. Leporace among the un- 
catalogued bric-a-brac of the Biblioteca Marciana. 

Of all these items the last one—reproduced 
mistakenly upside-down on plate 30—is of par- 
ticular interest and rarity. It is a hanging silk 
scroll, a kakemono, on which are mounted two 
hemispheres (158 em. by 63.5 em.) printed from 
the wood block on the Chinese paper and entitled 
K‘un yii tu shuo dpe pee. 

This very rare mappa mundi of two hemispheres 
(Western above the Eastern), was made by Ferdi- 
nand Verbiest (1623-1688) from the Chinese 
geography of Giulio Aleni and published by him 
after 1662, the date of the accession to the throne 
of Emperor K‘ang-hsi (1662-1723). This may be 
inferred from the inscription on the map men- 
tioning the reign of the emperor. The long, ele- 
gant inscription explains the general outline of 
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the world map according to the traditional pre- 
sentation by Matteo Ricci in his mappamondo. 
I would accept the date of 1672, the year of the 
publication of Verbiest’s geography in two chiian 
under the same title as the scroll of the hemis- 
pheres preserved in the St. Mark Library. A copy 
of Verbiest’s geography is in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris. 

Among the rare maps of Oriental character is 
a large engraving of planispheres by Hadrianus 
and Petrus Damianus Schoonebeck, executed in 
the Armenian language and characters, printed 
in Amsterdam in 1695. The margins of this 
mappa mundi are beautifully illustrated with four 
heroic scenes from Greek mythology. The map is 
preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, 
Venice. China, on this map, is drawn apparently 
after Martinus Martini’s (1614-1661) Novus Atlas 
Sinensis, published in Amsterdam in 1655. This 
graceful oriental map of the world may constitute 
a gratifying study for an Armenologist. 

The catalogue, indeed, is an important source 
of information, useful for all the Sinologists who 
study the early cartographical influence of the 
Marco Polo report on the knowledge of China 
in Europe as well as the impact it exercised on the 
study of the world maps, especially on the Pacific 
part of the globe. The legacy of Marco Polo which 
formed the lore of Asia in the later medieval 
period and the whole renaissance as well, is now 
known to be the greatest geographical contribution 
to the history of early commercial and missionary 
relations with the Far East, and China especially. 

The Italians have an innate talent for arranging 
memorial or anniversary exhibitions. The Marco 
Polo cartographical exhibition shall remain a con- 
tribution to their greatest traveler, Il Millione 
from Venice. 


B. SzczESNiaAk 
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The Nien Rebellion. By Cutane, SIANG-TSEH. 
Preface by RENvILLE Lunp. (University of 
Washington Publications on Asia Sponsored 
by the Far Eastern and Russian Institute.) 
Pp. xvi+ 159. Seattle, 1954. 

Mr. Chiang’s scholarly monograph is a major 
contribution to the study of modern China. The 


Nien Rebellion, overshadowed by the Taiping Re- 
bellion and the foreign wars of the mid-nineteenth 
century, has been little known in Western litera- 
ture. Surveys of the period have hitherto had to 
be content with a brief reference to the Nien as 
roving bandits, pure and simple, lacking the ideo- 


logical drive, the organizational cohesion and the 
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historical interest of the Taiping, in whose wake 
they achieved their greatest success. 

This well-written, carefully-documented and 
judicious study offers a different picture and one 
which this reviewer finds, on the whole, persuasive. 
The author presents substantial, though not con- 
clusive, evidence that the Nien were a secret society 
descended from the White Lotus sect and he points 
to the importance of the widespread participation 
of disappointed lower-degree holders, who prob- 
ably calculated that “to join the rebels was a 
shortcut to the realization of their aspirations.” 


(p. 50) 


Whereas the Nien Society’s White Lotus heritage had 
provided a distinguishing consciousness, setting the Nien 
apart from ordinary bandits, the participation of the 
gentry gave to the Nien’s incipient agitation broader 
political consciousness and organizing power, which 
made a true rebellion of it. (p. 52) 


Conclusive evidence is presented to show that 
the Nien were more than roving bandits. In early 
years they had wandered to plunder, but by 1858 
their territorial core was solid. Their armies were 
organized according to a Banner System whose 
colors and titles revealed affinities to the practice 
of the White Lotus and other religious societies 
rather than to the Taiping Banner System. While 
the chiefs of the earthwalled communities + of the 
Nien territory enjoyed considerable autonomy, 
they were not unorganized. Mr. Chiang argues 
that the name Nien > itself, whose meaning has 
been the object of a good deal of arm-chair philo- 
logical speculation, may well refer to the manner 
in which Nien members were “ kneaded,” i. e. dis- 
ciplined, into bands. 


The able analysis of the dynamics of Nien power 
gives the book an interest beyond the field of 
Ch‘ing studies. Their two roads to success were 
(1) the winning over of local corps and the utiliza- 
tion of earthwalled communities; and (2) their 
assiduous cultivation of popular support. In a 
period of waning imperial power the Nien readily 
infiltered the earthwalled communities and the 
local corps commands, and were skilled in har- 
hessing the “ natural leaders ” of the community, 
particularly those who commanded the allegiance 


es 


*In the disturbed areas villagers had been encouraged 
by the provincial authorities to build protective earthen 
walls. The Nien captured these and turned them to 
their own advantage. 
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of large families or private armed forces. An 
astonishing proportion of Nien leaders came from 
the dominant clans of their villages (Table I) and, 
as the Ch‘ing leaders were painfully aware, entire 
families and entire counties were behind the Nien, 
whereas Taiping strength had been concentrated 
in the cities. 

There is clear evidence on the direct Nien appeal 
to the peasantry. A decade of famine in Anhwei, 
for example, had left the people first with hatred 
then with contempt for the officials. The Nien 
showed great sagacity in responding to the needs 
and hopes of these people. When they had estab- 
lished preliminary control over an area through 
winning its leaders, they were careful not to dis- 
turb the civilian population. They promptly 
opened prisons and exposed despised magistrates 
to humiliation. The key however lay in the pro- 
vision of an adequate food supply, and in this the 
plunder of government convoys was a far less im- 
portant factor than the active encouragement of 
grain cultivation in the Nien areas, the regular 
release of troops to return home for the harvest 
and so forth. The Governor of Anhwei reported: 
“With one step outside the city wall, all the 
surrounding area becomes alien to me.” (p. 41) 

The second half of the book deals with the 
reasons for the failure of the first Ch‘ing efforts 
to suppress the Nien, the subsequent success of the 
methods initiated by Tseng Kuo-fan and intensi- 
fied by Li Hung-chang, and finally the transitory 
character of the Ch‘ing achievement. Before 1865, 
even when Ch‘ing forces were able to recapture a 
Nien area, the villagers regarded them as enemies. 
The officials concerned were aware of this popular 
hostility and reported it, but appeared not to 
understand it. 


The failure to discover the Nien’s appeal caused govern- 
ment officials to neglect the important work of regaining 
the people’s support and of stopping further defection. 
They failed because they did not understand the problem, 
not because the problem was insoluble. (p. 86) 


Behind the Nien front, the officials failed to detach the 
masses from their leaders even when victorious cam- 
paigns brought them to the heart of the Nien realm... 
The task of winning over the people and of turning 
them to the government’s use had to be postponed until 
the Hsiang Huai leaders [Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung- 
chang] appeared in the North. (p. 100) 


The disastrous defeat and death of the famed 
Seng-ko-lin-ch‘in in Shantung in 1865, accompa- 
nied as it was by a threat to Chihli, stimulated 
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the formulation of basically new Ch‘ing policies 
against the Nien. As in other aspects of the his- 
tory of the T‘ung-chih Restoration there was a 
renewal of vigor and a fresh approach at the 
eleventh hour; and a triumph which could not 
endure in modern China because of the limitations 
of the Restoration framework.? 

Mr. Chiang points out that the appointment of 
Tseng Kuo-fan to succeed Seng-ko-lin-ch‘in opened 
a new phase in the campaign against the Nien 
because Tseng was the first Ch‘ing official to 
understand the nature of their organization and 
the sources of their power. From a personal inspec- 
tion of Nien territories he learned that his main 
task was to win over the chiefs and the people. 
Earlier Ch‘ing commanders had concentrated on 
the destruction of the Nien earthwalls; Tseng saw 
that this was unimportant, that if popular support 
could be regained, the earthwalls could be retained 
to serve the imperial side. He emphasized the 
restoration of normal economic life in the re- 
covered areas and the manning of a tight defense 
line to force the Nien leaders to roam outside their 
base territory; this would cut their contact with 
the people. Before Tseng’s policy could be fully 
successful, there was a Nien break-through and 
Tseng yielded the command to his pupil Li Hung- 
chang. There was a dramatic break through Li’s 
lines too, for which he nearly lost his head, but 
the basic effectiveness of the Tseng-Li policies was 
being steadily proven and the great Nien Rebellion 
was finally smashed in 1868. 

As causes of the Ch‘ing victory, Mr. Chiang sees 
first the rallying of gentry and people to the im- 
perial cause; second, the adequate supply and 
financing of the Huai army; and third, the use of 


* I have developed this point in a book to be published 
shortly by the Stanford University Press, The Ordeal of 
Chinese Conservatism, A Study of the T*‘ung-chih Res- 
toration. 


Western arms, a greatly enlarged cavalry and a 
gunboat patrol on the Yellow River. The author, 
however, is at pains to warn the reader that Tseng 
Kuo-fan’s solution was no basic solution to the 
problem of rebellion in nineteenth century China. 


Tseng Kuo-fan made up for his predecessors’ failure 
in separating the masses from the Nien; however, the 
reader should not make the mistake of thinking that 
Tseng ever tried to substitute a political solution for 
military expediency. Although Tseng strove to detach 
the Nien followers from their leaders, he had no com- 
prehensive plans for ridding the people of political 
oppression and economic and social injustice, so as to 
root out the source of rebellion for once and for all. 
What I want to emphasize here is that Tseng not only 
detached the peasants from their leaders but actively 
organized them into a new force in opposition to the 
Nien. (p. 108) 


Thus, in Mr. Chiang’s view, while Tseng won, it 
was “ beyond the scope of his imagination to work 
out any new method for solving the century-old 
problem of rebellion.” (p. 138). The fundamental 
causes of revolt remained. 


No Ch‘ing study can be comprehensively docu- 
mented, and it is no criticism to say that the sub- 
stantial body of material Mr. Chiang has used is 
only a fraction of that available in print. (See 
for example the array of sources from which ex- 
tracts are reproduced in Nien-chiin $-fi, Peking, 
Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh hui, 4s fig sb Ag, 1953, 6 
vols.) His choice of sources is balanced and sub- 
ject to only one reasonable criticism: his neglect 
of such general documentary collections as the 
Ta-Ch‘ing shth-lu and the Tung-hua lu. Auxiliary 
use of the latter, in addition to the specialized 
sources, would have enabled the author to place 
Ch‘ing policy against the Nienfei in the general 
setting of the Ch‘ing Restoration of the 1860’s.’ 


Mary C. WRIGHT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 20, 1955 


The business meeting of the Middle West 
Branch of the American Oriental Society was 
held on Wednesday, April 20, 1955, at 9:30 a. mM. 
in the West Hall of University College, with Presi- 
dent Charles F. Kraft in the chair. 

The minutes of the 1954 meeting were approved 
as published in JAOS LXXIV (1954), 209 f. 

Professor George E. Mendenhall, chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, presented the follow- 
ing slate of officers for 1955-56: 


President: Dr. Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice-President: Prof. Gustave E. von Grunebaum, 
University of Chicago 


Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. Hans G. Giiterbock, Ori- 
ental Institute, University of Chicago 


Members of the Executive Committee: Prof. Charles 
F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute; Prof. Herbert 
H. Paper, University of Michigan. 


These officers were duly elected by unanimous vote. 


The Auditing Committee (Prof. Herbert H. 
Paper, chairman) reported that it had audited and 
approved the financial report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, as printed hereafter. Upon motion the 
report was approved. 

The Secretary read a message from Prof. George 
L. Robinson and was instructed to convey to him 
the thanks and greetings of the Middle West 
Branch. 

It was ordered that the 1956 meeting of the 
Middle West Branch of the AOS be held jointly 
with the Mid-West Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, and that a de- 
cision on the place of the meeting should be post- 
poned till after the Business Meeting of the Mid- 
West Section of SBLE, which was held immedi- 
pe after that of the Middle West Branch of 

S. 

Following the latter, a joint meeting of both the 
Mid-West Section of SBLE and the Middle West 
Branch of AOS was held, with President Julius 


Lewy remaining in the chair. It was ordered that 
the two organizations should meet jointly in 1956 
and that the two Executive Committees should 
decide about the meeting place, with the under- 
standing that according to custom a meeting in 
the Chicago area would be in order. 


Account as of April 19, 1955 





Balance April 9, 1054...............cc0e00 $49.18 
200 notices mimeographed............. $3.75 
200 envelopes 1.50, tax 0.03............ 1.53 
174 2¢ stamps ........ cc cceecccceces 3.48 
BBG GUID oo sin nc csccsnccccscsccs .09 
Telephone call Evanston.............. 25 

9.10 9.10 

NE ois ois Bs As eer memaneeiaenee $40.08 


Respectfully submitted, 


Hans G. GUTERBOCK, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


We, the auditing committee, having examined the 
Treasurer’s report and vouchers and his bank book, 
approve the expenditures as listed and recommend the 
approval of the report by the Middle West Branch and 
its acceptance with thanks. 
HERBERT H. PAPER 
CAMINO DE CATANZARO 


At the Business Meeting of April 20, 1955, held 
jointly by the Parent Society and the Middle West 
Branch of the AOS and the Mid-West Section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
the Resolutions Committee presented the following 
report: 


Whereas the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society and the Mid-West Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, meeting in con- 
junction with the American Oriental Society at its 165th 
Session, are enjoying the fullest possible expression of 
hospitality and a high degree of stimulation from the 
exchange of scholarly research, we hereby separately 
and jointly acknowledge gratitude and appreciation to 
the following: 
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To the Oriental Club of the University of Toronto 
for its invitation to meet here, and for the care 
with which its Committees have prepared for our 
comfort, pleasure and convenience; 


To the University College for the use of its facilities 
in our several sessions and to the University of 
Toronto particularly for the complimentary lunch- 
eon; 


To Victoria University and the Royal Ontario Museum 
for the Receptions which made possible a wider 
range of social fraternity ; 


To the President, officers and members of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society for the opportunity to meet 
with them and for the benefits received from their 
sessions, adding interest and a wealth of informa- 
tion to our own program; 


To President Charles F. Kraft of the Middle West 


Branch of the AOS and to President Julius Lewy 
of the Mid-West Section of SBLE for the leadership 
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each has rendered his society and especially for the 
Presidential Addresses on Tuesday; 

To the Members of the two Sectional Societies for 
their papers and participation in discussion; 


And finally to those unnamed persons on this Cam- 
pus and in Toronto, who, in most cases without 
knowing our identity, have graciously ministered 
to our needs and so joined league with our special 
hosts, the Members of the Oriental Club, to com- 
mend Canadian hospitality as second to none. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EDMUND PERRY, for 
the Middle West Branch, AOS, 


DAviIp NOEL FREEDMAN, for 
the MidWest Section, SBLE 


The report was accepted with thanks for publi- 
cation with the minutes. 
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studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages and literatures, and the publica- 
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